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A  Drea—  . .  a  Promise  ...  A  Story! 


It  started  three  years  ago. 
.•\  Russian  sergeant  dreamed 
the  dream.  A  Yank  officer 
made  the  promise.  And 
then,  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
on  July  12,  Fred  Sparks, 
Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
staffer,  wrote  the  story  ...  a 
report  datelined  Munich, 
Germany  ...  a  dispatch  that  detonated  into  inter¬ 
national  drama. 

“A  Rus.sian  sergeant  has  just  »les«“rtcd  to  the 
American  zone  of  (iermany,"  Sparks  rep<»rted, 
“becau.se  a  chance  meeting  with  a  frieiully  Amer¬ 
ican  sohlier  .sold  him  on  the  .American  way  of  life. ' 

Sparks  talked  with  the  sergeant — 
handsome,  22-year-ohl  Arnee  Konn.  The 
interview  roiled  hack  the  years  to  1946 
. .  .  to  a  Russian  liaison  town  in  Frank¬ 
furt.  headquarters  of  the  American  zone 
.  .  .  and  to  an  experience  indelibly 
etchetl  in  the  de.serter's  mind. 

“I  was  amazed  by  what  I  saw  in 
Frankfurt,*’  the  Rtis.sian  tohl  Sparks.  “1 
saw  oniinary  American  soldiers  as  clean 
as  nffic«>rs  and  I  found  they  ate  the 
same  foo«l  and  wore  '■'''•lies  of  equal  quality.” 

Clearly,  almost  ph  phically,  Sgt.  Konn  pic¬ 
tured  the  doorway  ?«>  dream.  “We  were  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  mix  with  /viiiericans,”  he  said.  “But  one 
evening  I  wandere»l  by  accident  into  a  place  reserved 
for  .Americans— I  thought  it  was  a  German  drinking 
place.  I  found  the  bar  filled  with  American  officers.  1 
startetl  to  leave  when  a  young  officer — Lt.  James  P. 
Filers  of  Dayton.  Ohio — asked  me  in, German  to 
have  a  drink.” 

Konn  s  eyes  grew  big.  “We  had  many  drinks  to¬ 
gether,”  he  recalled.  Lt.  Filers  took  me  to  an  officers’ 
club  for  a  fine  dinner.  He  told  me  all  about  life  in 


your  America.  I  told  him  about  my  family  .  .  .  and 
what  the  Communists  had  done  to  my  father.  It  was 
then  that  Lt.  Filers  asked  me  why  I  didn't  come  over 
to  his  side.  He  promised  to  show  me  the  four  towns 
he  knew  best — Dayton.  Baltimore,  Washington  and 
Indianapolis.” 

The  Russian  remembered  something  else.  “Before 
Lt.  Filers  left  I  gave  him  my  ring — just  a  cheap 
trinket,  hut  it  was  all  I  had.”  Then,  the  big  obsession. 
■*My  one  dream,”  he  told  Sparks,  “is  to  reach  America 
ami  bring  my  girl  friend  over — and  to  meet  Lt.  Filers 
again,  for  he  changed  my  life  completely.” 

Thus  ran  the  story.  Then  came  the  payoff. 

Sparks'  exclusive  dispatch  was  published  on  July  12 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News...  and  fanned  like  forked 
lightning  through  this  newspaper’s  net¬ 
work  of  subscribing  newspapers.  In 
Washington,  it  caught  the  startled  eyes 
of  Lt.  James  P.  Filers,  now  a  third-year 
student  at  George  W  ashington  University. 

“I  ilon’t  know  how  I'm  going  to  get  an 
okay  for  him  to  come  to  the  United 
States,”  Filers  told  the  Associated  Press 
ami  the  United  Press.  “But  I'm  going  to 
do  everything  within  my  power  to  live 
up  to  my  promise.  He's  a  swell  guy.  And 
he  really  has  a  message  for  the  American  people  on 
what's  going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  renews 
my  hope  that  eventually  there  can  be  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  Russia  and  the  I  nited  States  just  as 
Arnee  and  I  came  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other.” 

#  »  «  * 

Thus  once  again,  and 
poignantly,  a  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  story  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  exclusive  and  sig¬ 
nificant  glimpse  into  the 
shifting  world  drama. 
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YOUR  BIGGEST 
MONEY’S-WORTH  IN  OIL... 

Comes  to  You  from  Competitive  Efficiency  like  this! 


IN  SOCONY-VACUUM’S  OPERATION, 

these  major  steps — from 
exploration  to  delivered  product-^  y 
are  carefully  co-ordinated  to  assure  \ 
maximum  efficiency  all  down  the  line, 
maximum  savings  for  you. 


First,  find  the  oil — 

To  satisfy  the  growing  demand, 
w  e  must  maintain  a  constant  starch 
for  new  oil.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  purchase  large 
amounts  of  our  crude  oil  needs 
from  independent  producers. 


Then  drill  for  it — 

Even  after  oil  is  found,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  field  entails  great 
cost.  New  wells  must  constantly 
be  drilled  to  replace  depleted 
wells — and  so  maintain  petro¬ 
leum  supply. 


Transport  it  to  refinery — 

Although  we  use  other  common 
carrier  pipelines  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  in  1948  Socony-Vacuum 
laid  3,000  miles  of  new  pipelines 
needed  to  reach  new  fields  and 
improve  distribution. 


Refine  it — 

by  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date 
processes,  geared  for  high  capacity 
output.  Oil  refinery  equipment,  by 
tlie  way,  which  cost  the  company 
around  S500  a  barrel  of  capacity 
before  tlie  war,  now'  costs  51,000. 


Distribute  it — 

VC'hile  w  e  own  and  operate  many 
ships,  we  also  charter  vessels  and 
tank  cars — rely  on  common  and 
contract  haulers.  The  combined 
result — ma.ximum  efficiency,  low¬ 
er  cost  to  you. 


And  finally  serve  it — 

Besides  direct  distribution,  effi¬ 
ciency  dictates  the  use  of  over 
1,400  independent  wholesalers  and 
some  45,000  independent  dealers 
to  whom  of  course  we  give  expert 
technical  and  marketing  counsel. 


A  STRONG  NATION  depends  on  strong  Industries 
. . .  strong  Industries  depend  on  strong  Companies. 

Socony-Vacuum  —  or  any  Company  in  America  — * 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  ability  to  compete  efficiently 
in  serving  you  ... 

^ . .  with  productive  power  to  help  build  National 
Security  . . .  with  quality  products  at  low  prices  to 
make  your  dollars  buy  more. 


The  Benefits  of  Competitive  Efficiency: ) 


LOW  PROFIT  PER  UNIT_THE  MOST 
FOR  YOUR  PETROLEUM  DOLLAR! 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.-  INC.,  and  Affiliates:  MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  CO.,  GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORP. 


THE  DENVER  POS 

*V»icc  "R-ocAtf  OHou^ach  S>^fun 


The  Smday  DENVER  POST 


99%  coverage  of  Denver  metropolitan  area, 
93yo  coverage  of  trading  zone 


71%  coverage  of  all  families  in  Colorado 


Here  s  what  happens  when 
you  talk  to  business  men  about  their  business 
...in  The  New  York  Times 


Last  Spring  the  New  Nork  State  Legislature 
passed  an  ”off-tlie-jol)  siekness"  insiiranee 
law.  The  law  made  it  mandatory  that  em¬ 
ployers  of  four  or  more  persons  provide 
non-occupational  accident  and  sickness 
benefits  for  their  employees. 

Before  tlie  law  was  passed,  Schiff,  Terhune 
&  Co.^ — nationally  known  insurance  bro¬ 
kers— set  its  public  relations  firm  to  work 
on  a  hool^let  explaining  the  law  and  an¬ 
swering  questions  about  it. 

At  the  same  time  an  advertising  campaign 
was  being  prepared  which  would  offer  the 
booklet  to  readers. 

In  a  matter  of  days  after  the  bill  was 
signed  by  Governor  Dewey,  that  campaign 
was  run  in  New  York  daily  and  business 
newspapers,  where  it  was  calculated  to 
attract  employers  who  would  be  affected. 
Two  advertisements  of  140  and  130  lines 


were  published  in  The  New  York  Times 
on  April  19  and  May  24. 

Less  tlian  eight  weeks  after  tlie  first  ad 
appeared  in  The  Times,  the  total  number 
of  requests  for  the  l)ooklet  had  passed  the 
10,000  mark  witli  most  of  the  response  di¬ 
rectly  attributable  to  The  Times. 

For  The  Times  outpuUed  all  other  paf}ers 
combined  by  4~-l  on  the  first  ad,  and  by 
almost  6 — 1  on  the  second. 

Schiff,  Terluine’s  successful  ads  amply  re¬ 
veal  why  advertisers  place  more  advertising 
directed  to  business  men  in  The  Times 
than  in  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 
For  they  know  that  The  Times  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  bil)le  of  influential  business  men  all 
over  the  country. 

If  you  aren't  telling  your  sales  story  to  the 
important  Times  business  audience,  find 
out  todav  wbat  The  Times  can  do  for  vou. 
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ISSUED  EVEBY  SATDBDAY  ^ 


Commerce  Dept.  Calls 
For  More  Advertising 

TV,  It  Says,  Should  Be  Utilized 
In  Sales  and  Ad  Budgets  Jointly 

Giving  an  official  plug  to  tele-  durable  goods  industries,  but, 
vision  as  a  sales  force,  the  the  report  advised,  the  control 
Init^  States  Department  of  in  the  consumer  goods  field 
Commerce  said  this  week  that  "may  be  placed  under  the  sales 
nwre  advertising  is  needed  to  department  to  make  for  a  uni- 
sumulate  consumer  demands  ‘‘if  fied  and  coordinated  sales  and 
iadustrial  and  commercial  ac-  merchandising  effort.” 
tvities  are  to  revert  to  their  For  the  long  run,  the  Depart- 
1^  levels.”  ment  forecast  that  television 

.Advertising  has  failed  to  keep  will  stimulate  larger  advertising 
sxp  with  the  growth  in  national  budgets  in  which  newspapers, 

and  outdoor  media 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


income  during  the  postwar  pe¬ 
riod,  asserted  the  Department's 
report,  prepared  by  the  General 
Products  Division  and  signed  by 
piiiiip  A.  Bennett,  industrial 
economist. 

If  advertisers  in  1949  were  to 
spend  2.8%  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  as  they  did  in  1936-39,  and 
if  estimated  national  income  of 
2IS  billion  dollars  is  employed 
IS  a  base,  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  would  exceed  the  1948 
peak  of  4.8  billion  dollars  by 
11  billion  dollars,  the  report 
rated. 

Not  Merely  an  Ad  Medium 

Using  data  supplied  by  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  document  noted  that  news¬ 
papers  got  1.7  billion  dollars  of 


magazines, 

will  benefit  and  "in  which  radio 
as  it  becomes  a  more  specialized 
medium,  will  participate  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  more  restricted 
use.”  Only  a  short-range  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  other  advertising 
media  was  seen  as  the  number  of 
TV  sets  increases. 

The  Department’s  report,  con¬ 
taining  market  data  for  the  TV 
stations  now  operating,  was 
titled  "Television  As  An  Ad¬ 
vertising  Medium,”  but  the  in¬ 
troduction  emphasized  that  A  case  history  of  a  tourist 

“television  is  lifted  out  of  the  promotion  grossing  $850,000  and 
confines  of  an  advertising  me-  sparked  by  an  investment  of 
dium  and  extended  into  the  only  $3,500  in  newspaper  space  at  entirely  new  groups 


MORE  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 

Newspaper  advertising  will  carry  the  major  burden  of  selling  for 
clients  oi  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  its  head.  Henry  T.  Ewald.  said  while 
visiting  Los  Angeles  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Here,  at  right,  he  con¬ 
fers  with  T.  Milbum  Johnson,  left,  San  Francisco  manager,  and 
Richard  C.  Francis,  center.  Pacific  Coast  head  for  Campbell-Ewald. 

Cape  Cod^s  $3,500  in  Dailies 
Nets  $850,000  from  Tourists 

and  Weir’s  vicepresident.  Wil¬ 
ber  B.  Downes,  planned  an  "In¬ 
dian  Summer”  program  aimed 


realm  of  a  sales  medium.” 

“Television,”  it  stated,  "can 
employ  the  visual  impact  of 
10AQ  »  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 

tL  noLh?;  oral  persuasion  and  personal 

£  iS  i^tmiediacy  of  radio,  and.  in  ad- 

^lagazines  and  dition,  by  combining  sight  and 
sound  with  motion,  make  p 
Television,  the  report  sugges-  uct  demonstration  possible. 


tet  should  be  considered  by 
ffliny  advertisers  “not  merely  as 
an^vertising  medium  but  as  an 
additional  sales  medium  upon 
rtich  other  sales  and  market- 
efforts  may  be  coordinated.’ 


has  just  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  AJIPA, 
in  a  six-page  issue  of  "Adver¬ 
tising  Facts.” 

Titied,  “How  Much  For  A 
Sand  Dune  In  September?”  the 
Qiuon,  oy  comoining  signi  ana  ^ory  highlights  the  enterprise 

of  the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Cham- 
or.^.^r.c  Commerce,  via  Walter 


Weir,  Inc.,  in  staging  an  out-of¬ 
season  vacation  promotion  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October, 
1948. 

With  a  delightful  autumn  cli- 


Retailers  Seen  Active  in  TV 
Department  stores,  specialty 
stores,  and  other  retail  outlets, 
although  they  made  but  little 
use  of  the  radio  medium,  were 
The  Department  proposS  that  as  very  active  participants  mate,  the  Cape  Codders  saw  no 

teevision  be  included  in  both  I*'  the  television  field.  More  and  reason  why  they  should  bid 
tilt  sales  and  advertising  budg-  Tnore  national,  regional,  and  _lo-  farewell  on  Labor  Day  to  the 
ta.  Control  of  TV  expenditures  advertisers  _  are  including  profitable  vacation  trade. 

My  properly  belong  in  the  television  in  their  media  plans,  So  Norman  H.  Cook,  execu- 
aivertising  department”  in  the  (Continued  on  page  4)  tive  secretary  of  the  Chamber, 

'Biggest  Ad  Campaigns'  Use  Newspapers 

Diamond  Match  Co. — Newspa¬ 
pers  in  101  cities.  (McCann- 
Erickson ) . 

PM  Whiskey  —  Record-break¬ 
ing  list  of  427  newspapers. 
(Lloyd,  Chester  &  Dillingham). 

Clory  Corp. — "Aggressive  con¬ 
sumer  campaign”  for  coffee 
brewers,  fans,  humidifiers,  etc. 
( Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample ) . 

Scott  Paper  Co. — Entering 
consumer  market  with  im¬ 
proved  household  paper  towel. 
( Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law ) . 

Columbia  Tobacco  Co. — Ex¬ 
tending  distribution  of  DuMaur- 
ier  quality  cigarets  after  suc¬ 
cessful  introduction  in  Albany- 
Schenectady  area  by  450-line 
newspaper  ads. 


.Announcements  of  several  Sunshine  Biscuits.  Inc. — An  ad 
i:g  fall  and  winter  advertising  every  day,  September  through 
December,  in  160  newspapers; 
also  Parade,  This  Week  and 
American  Weekly.  (Theo.  R. 
Sills  &  Co.) 

Block  Drug  Co. — Full-page 
and  1.000-line  copy  in  225  news¬ 
papers  for  Amm-i-dent  tooth¬ 
paste.  (Cecil  and  Presbrey  to 
spend  $1,000,000  in  total  adver¬ 
tising  first  two  months  of  cam¬ 
paign). 

National  Broadcasting  Co. — 
Extensive  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  affiliates’  cities  to  pro¬ 
mote  radio  listening. 

Pal  Blade  Co. — 223  newspa¬ 
pers  for  Zipak  dispenser  cam¬ 
paign  before  Christmas;  new 
product  campaign  later. 


ampaigns  have  two  things  in 
Mnunon:  l.  "The  biggest  in 

4e  company’s  history.”  2. 
wwspapers  will  be  used.” 

A  sampling  of  this  week’s 
oopaign  news  includes; 
Congoleum-Nairn,  Inc. — 15  ads 
u  1,001  newspapers  in  826  cities 
over  a  period  of  five  weeks,  be- 
P»ng  Sept.  12.  (McCann- 
wckson,  Inc.) 

Lever  Bros.  —  Premium  copy 
™  Spry,  Lifebuoy  and  Lux 
'akes  in  93  Sunday  comic 
papers. 

Schick.  Inc. — Half  pages  in 
■■papers  coast-to-coast  for 
°*^c  shaver.  ( Batten,  Barton, 
^kirstine  &  Osborn.) 
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Using  Bureau  research  data 
on  resort  and  travel  potentials, 
they  pin  -  pointed  newspaper 
coverage  in  the  most  promising 
regions  for  prospects,  using  three 
165-line  advertisements  in  from 
10  to  12  Sunday  newspapers  in 
as  many  metropolitan  areas. 

The  ads  employed  an  interest¬ 
ing  technique  to  attract  reader- 
ship.  They  were  set  in  various 
old-fashioned  type  faces  and  de¬ 
partmentalized  in  separate  copy 
blocks,  each  featuring  a  differ¬ 
ent  attraction — bass  fishing  der¬ 
bies,  antiques,  golf  tournaments, 
tuna  competition,  dog  shows,  art 
exhibits,  skeet  shooting,  etc.  A 
booklet  was  offered  to  stimulate 
inquiries. 

When  the  inquiries  were  fi¬ 
nally  tabulated  (3,000),  follow¬ 
up  letters  were  sent  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  persons 
who  actually  visited  the  Cape. 
A  21%  response  was  received, 
with  54%  reporting  that  they 
had  come  to  the  Cape. 

With  these  figures  as  a  basis, 
projections  were  made,  both  as 
to  the  total  number  of  people 
who  visited  the  Cape  after  Labor 
Day  and  the  total  amount  of 
money  spent.  The  total  in  visi¬ 
tors  was  4,800  persons;  in  dol¬ 
lars  spent.  $850,000 — all  dollars 
in  new  business. 

Commenting  on  the  campaign, 
Mr.  Cook  wrote;  “We  are  used 
to  fine  results  from  newspaper 
advertising  but  we  were  more 
than  delighted  with  the  number 
of  Indian  Summer  visitors  de¬ 
livered  by  this  post-Labor  Day 
campaign.” 


Big  6’  Asks  $10  Rise; 
Realistic  Scale’  Urged 


Contract  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  and 
Typographical  Union  No.  6 
opened  this  week  with  the 
union  proposing  wage  increases 
ranging  from  $10  to  $16  weekly, 
and  the  publishers  proposing 
“a  wage  scale  which  will  be 
realistic  in  the  light  of  current 
problems  and  conditions.” 

The  present  contract,  contain¬ 
ing  union  security  clauses 
written  in  conferences  with 
ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  last  August,  expires  in 
September. 

The  union  is  also  asking  that 
working  hours  be  cut  from  7V4 
to  7  on  the  day  shift,  from  7Vfe 
to  6%  on  the  night  shift,  and 
from  7  to  6  on  the  third  shift. 
The  publishers  “believe  that 
consideration  should  be  given 
to  a  moderate  lengthening  of 
hours  on  all  shifts,  and  there¬ 
fore  propose  such  an  increase." 

'Decrease  in  Order* 

In  its  section  on  wages,  the 
publishers’  proposal  states: 
‘"The  publishers  believe  that 
numerous  economic  factors  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  decrease  in  scales 
is  in  order,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  Joint  Scale  Com¬ 
mittee  examine  all  available 
facts  and  arrive  at  a  wage  scale 
which  will  be  realistic  in  the 
light  of  current  problems  and 
conditions.  The  publishers  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  scale  for  proof¬ 
readers  be  significantly  lower 
than  that  for  other  journey¬ 
men.”  Present  journeymen’s 
scale  ranges  from  $99  to  $109 
a  week. 

Among  the  union’s  proposals 
are  the  institution  of  an  em¬ 
ployer-financed  pension  plan, 
and  hospitalization,  medical  and 
surgical  care  plans  to  be  paid 
by  employers. 

Union's  Proposols 

The  union’s  proposals  also  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Elimination  of  a  provision 
allowing  publishers  to  use  sub¬ 
stitute  processes  during  un- 
authoriz^  work  stoppages  by 
the  union. 

•  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at 
double  price  rather  than  the 
current  rate  of  time  and  a  half. 
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•  Two  holidays  in  addition  to 
the  present  six. 

•  Holiday  work  to  be  paid  for 
at  triple  time  rather  than  the 
current  double  time. 

•  Vacation  time  computed  at 
the  rate  of  one  day  off  for 
every  14  days  worked  instead 
of  the  current  17  days. 

•  Widening  of  the  area  covered 
in  the  advertisement  reproduc¬ 
tion  provision  from  New  York 
City  to  territory  within  a  50- 
mile  radius  of  Grand  Central 
Station. 

•  Contract  to  run  for  one  year. 

Publishers'  Proposals 
’The  publishers'  proposals  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Elimination  of  bogus. 

•  Prohibition  of  the  union’s 
disciplining  foremen  or  assis¬ 
tant  foremen  for  carrying  out 
instructions  of  the  publisher  or 
his  representative  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  contract. 

•  Addition  of  “unexplained  ab¬ 
sence  or  failure  to  cover  a  situ¬ 
ation”  as  grounds  for  discharge. 

•  Deletion  of  a  provision  that 
the  ITO’s  General  Laws  shall 
govern  relations  between  the 
parties  on  conditions  not  spe¬ 
cifically  enumerated  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

•  Elimination  of  the  provision 
that  “first  consideration"  to  fill 
vacancies  be  given  to  employes 
with  superior  priority. 

•  Tightening  up  of  the  com¬ 
petency  clause. 

•  Higher  ratio  of  apprentices. 

•  Contract  to  run  for  three 
years,  with  interim  openings  on 
the  anniversary  dates  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  basic  wages  only. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
asked  that  it  be  eliminated  as 
a  signatory  to  the  contract  now 
being  negotiated.  J.  J.  Ackell. 
business  manager,  explained 
that  the  paper  is  now  following 
a  policy  of  negotiating  all  its 
contracts  separately.  He  said 
the  Journal,  because  of  its  na¬ 
tional  rather  than  city-wide  cir¬ 
culation.  has  particular  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  city  papers  do 
not  have. 


Commerce  Dept. 

continued  from  page  3 


the  report  said,  adding  that 
many  of  the  advertisers  employ¬ 
ing  television  to  date  were  not 
regular  radio  users. 

‘•Many  advertisers,”  the  De¬ 
partment  related,  “have  report¬ 
ed  that,  on  a  cost-per  sa.e  basis, 
today’s  television  compares  fa¬ 
vorably  with  costs  of  other  me¬ 
dia,  while  other  advertisers  state 
that  for  per  dollar  spent,  there 
is  no  present  consumer  medium 
that  con  deliver  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  retail  promotional  co¬ 
operation  as  television.” 

Discussing  TV  as  a  sales  force, 
the  report  asserts: 

“Television  makes  the  home 
the  iocation  of  the  point-of-sale 
presentation  and  reduces  follow¬ 
up  personal  selling  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Surveys  indicate  that  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  television 
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Randolph  Policy  OK’d; 
New  Grip  on  Locals 

By  Campbell  Watson 


Oakland.  Calif. — In  support  of 
President  Woodruff  Randolph’s 
no  surrender ■’  policy,  the  91st 
jonvention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  here  this 
rtok  voted  added  power  to  him 
10  prevent  local  agreements 
which  lack  his  approval. 

The  union’s  General  Laws 
were  amended  to  read : 

“The  officers,  committees  and 
nembers  are  expressly  prohib- 
■ud  frotn  submitting  to  a  union 
-or  a  vote  or  voting  on  any  pro¬ 
posal  of  an  employer  or  commit- 
lufor  a  contract  either  written, 
rtrbal  or  implied,  or  any  under- 
landing  whatsover  which  has 
wt  previously  been  approved 
{)}  the  International  President 
a  being  in  compliance  with 
ITU  laws  and  policy  and  not 
h  violation  of  civil  law.” 

The  measure,  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Laws,  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  a  vote  of  258  to  50.  its 
advocates  explaining  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  local  officers 
from  being  "bamboozled  ”  in  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Opponents  asserted  the  new 
provision  takes  away  all  local 
autonomy  and  will  impede  ne¬ 
gotiations,  since  the  General 
Laws  become  part  of  any  con¬ 
tract. 

Hits  at  'Memorandum' 

The  new  law  was  believed  to 
be  the  Administration’s  master 
.stroke  against  any  “memoran¬ 
dum  agreements,’’  such  as  were 
effected  in  San  Francisco,  where 
Caude  M.  Baker,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  ITU,  is  president.  (At 
ai  Independent  caucus,  Mr. 
Baker  withdrew  as  a  possible 
candidate  for  president  of  ITU 
la  next  May’s  election  and  Clif¬ 
ford  G.  Sparkman,  president  of 
the  Detroit  local,  was  named  to 
oppose  Mr.  Randolph.) 

Called  'Clarification* 

Mr.  Randolph  declared  the 
power  already  was  his  and  that 
the  hotly  disputed  proposition 
merely  "clarified’’  the  General 
Laws. 

To  the  question:  “If  the  em¬ 
ployer  agrees  on  all  but  one 
thing,  is  it  necessary  to  come 
to  your  office  before  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  a  vote?’’  He  re¬ 
plied  'Yes.’’  The  same  applies 
to  a  counter  proposal,  he  added. 
Mendel  Lotsky,  of  New  York, 
hescribed  “Big  Six’’  negotiations 
^  charged  that  delays  before 
■jhe  ITU  Executive  Council  had 
mat  thousands  of  dollars. 
Vicepresident  Elmer  Brown 
beclar^  there  was  need  "of 
I*]^bit|ng  weak-kneed  officers 
™m  being  frightened  and  rush- 
tag  into  a  meeting  with  some- 
*l“og  illegal.” 

B«ting  back  a  drive  to  re- 
P*1  the  1947  Cleveland  Con- 
''Wuon  s  collective  bargaining 
Pwcy,  Mr.  Randolph  won  en- 
*JJ*®ent  of  his  leadership  for 
» third  time. 

Abandonment  of  the  policy 
“W  »t  forth  in  1947  and  re- 
*^ed  at  the  Milwaukee  con¬ 
ation  last  year  would  have 


meant  "complete  surrender." 
Mr.  Randolph  declared  during 
debate  on  a  proposition  advanced 
by  the  St.  Louis  local.  The  Laws 
Committee  reported  against  the 
measure  and  no  opposing  vote 
was  heard  in  the  voice  vote  to 
uphold  the  report. 

The  ITU  president  spoke  long 
and  earnestly  in  his  bid  for  con¬ 
tinued  support  of  the  policy. 
Reiterating  his  keynote  chal¬ 
lenge  to  opponents  to  produce 
a  better  plan  for  union  security, 
he  drew  a  graphic  picture  of 
union  oppression  at  the  hands 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  leader¬ 
ship.  He  embellished  this 
drawing  with  a  caricature  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  an  as¬ 
serted  tool  of  ANPA. 

Denounces  ANPA  and  E.  &  P. 

Denunciation  of  E&P  was  so 
violent  that  a  previous  speaker 
who  favored  review  of  the  ITU 
bargaining  policy  arose  and  de 
nied  ever  reading  E&P. 

Mr.  Randolph  tossed  in  kind 
words  for  those  employers  who 
have  “not  taken  advantage”  of 
Taft-Hartley  legalities.  He  noted 
his  "full  credit”  to  New  York 
City  publishers,  adding  "if  the 
rest  were  as  friendly,  we  would 
have  no  trouble.” 

Assailing  ANPA  leadership 
for  warring  against  the  typo 
graphical  union,  he  flayed  tac 
tics  of  the  ANPA  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  and  declared  the  war 
had  been  fanned  by  E  &  P,  the 
loudest  and  most  vicious  critic 
of  ITU.” 

’The  ITU  chieftain,  who  five 
years  ago  succeeded  Claude 
Baker  as  international  presi¬ 
dent,  turned  his  full  eloquence 
on  the  San  Francisco  local, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  local. 

“A  contract  for  wages  only 
binds  the  San  Francisco  and 
Pittsburgh  agreements,  and  it  is 
good  for  wages  only,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

’This  reporter  asked  Mr.  Ran 
dolph  if,  as  indicated  in  his  key¬ 
note  speech,  he  regarded  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Chicago  strike 
justified  because  it  had  pre 
served  union  gains  over  100 
years. 

Situation  Complicated 

“The  situation  is  different 
from  that,”  he  replied.  “For 
one  thing,  at  Chicago  the  em 
ployers  refused  to  grant  wage 
increases  pending  continuing 
arbitration  of  the  other  clauses. 
It  is  complicated,  I  admit.” 

Asked  if  acceptance  of  the 
New  York  agreement  would  end 
the  Chicago  strike,  he  declared 
it  would,  and  that  the  offer  had 
been  made  before. 

Defeat  of  the  St.  Louis  propo¬ 
sition  was  an  endorsement  of 
the  present  bargaining  policy, 
Mr.  Randolph  said.  He  reitera¬ 
ted  his  stand  this  not  a  “no 
contract”  policy  and  his  view 
that  memo  agreements  are  in¬ 
valid. 

The  employer  viewpoint  was 
presented  by  Thomas  P.  Henry, 


president.  Union  Employers  Sec¬ 
tion.  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  Inc.  He  warned  that 
harmony  is  a  must  for  success 
of  the  industry  and  observed 
that  the  ITU  would  perform  a 
great  service  if  it  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

But  the  convention  was  more 
intent  on  the  reports  that  the 
ITU's  existence  was  at  stake 
because  of  Taft-Hartley.  Ger¬ 
hard  P.  Van  Arkel,  ITU  attor¬ 
ney,  said  memo  agreements 
were  “as  foolish  and  stupid  as 
signing  a  book  of  blank  checks 
and  giving  them  to  your  gro¬ 
cer.” 

’There  Ls  an  easy  way  to  end 
the  fight,  Mr.  Van  Arkel  said, 
and  that  would  be  to  capitulate 
and  file  a  consent  decree.  Such 
would  obtain  peace  “of  the 
desert  or  the  cemetery,”  he 
warned. 

The  Chicago  Story 

The  convention  heard  the 
Chicago  story  from  John  Pilch, 
president  of  Local  16.  who  re¬ 
ported  that  21  months  of  strike 
is  a  long  time,  indeed.  He 
reported  continued  firm  support 
of  the  strike  action  by  the  local, 
noting  that  on  April  3  the  vote 
w^  approximately  14  to  1  in 
rejecting  a  publisher  proposal. 
The  last  meeting  was  May  4, 
he  said.  He  assailed  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  "some  members,  of  some 
local  unions,”  in  urging  settle 
ments  disregarding  ITU  lines. 

The  Chicago  local  is  still 
fighting  to  preserve  the  ITU 
principles  and  if  necessary  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  pub¬ 
lishers  offer  a  contract  the 


'Pensions  for  All 

Oakla.nd,  Calif.  —  The  Inter¬ 
national  ’Typographical  Union 
convention  here  this  week  vot¬ 
ed  a  pension  of  halJj>ay  to  all 
employes  of  the  ITU  serving 
20  years.  No  exception  was 
made  for  officers.  President 
Woodruff  Randolph  would  be¬ 
come  entitled  to  ^,000  annual¬ 
ly.  The  prosposition  was  ap¬ 
proved  after  a  bitter  battle, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  was 
voted  to  expunge  the  verbatim 
report  from  the  official  pro- 
ce^ings. 

The  motion  was  offered  on 
the  basis  that  "Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  commented  most  bril¬ 
liantly  on  every  time  we  have 
voted  not  to  raise  salaries.  I 
would  hate  to  see  a  verbatim 
argument  come  into  the  hands 
of  publishers.” 

The  floor  discussion  was  en 
livened  by  the  speeches  of  pro¬ 
ponents  of  different  pension 
proposals  who  had  seen  their 
measures  rolled  up  into  one 
packet  for  consideration.  A  $16 
weekly  payment  to  TTU  pen- 
.sioners  was  also  voted. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Don  Hurd 
reported  7,307  on  the  pension 
list  who  will  receive  $3,668,491 
at  the  $15  weekly  rate;  9,242 
will  be  on  the  list  in  1952. 

A  few  hours  after  voting  the 
$16  payments  to  its  members, 
special  permission  was  given  to 
introduce  a  proposition  provid¬ 
ing  any  ITU  employe  not  an 
ITU  member  a  j^nsion  equal 
to  half  his  highest  rate  of  pay 
during  employment;  and  any 
ITU  member  employed  by  I’TU 


union  can  accept,  he  stated. 

There  must  be  no  yielding  at 
Chicago,  Mr.  Randolph  had  pre¬ 
viously  warned. 

Publisher  Addresses  Group 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publish¬ 
er,  Oakland  Tribune,  and 
George  Roe,  managing  editor, 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer,  were 
among  the  14  speakers  on  the 
welcoming  program. 

"Today  so  many  serious  ques¬ 
tions  face  the  world,  we  should 
strive  at  home  to  work  out  our 
problems  in  harmony  and  in 
fairness  to  all  those  concerned, 
each  side  conceding  the  good 
faith  of  the  other,”  proposed 
Mr.  Knowland  after  observing 
that  in  35  years  as  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher  there  have  never  been 
any  serious  disputes  with  the 
tyi>ographers. 

Mr.  Roe  noted  that  in  a  close 
association  of  25  years  he  had 
learned  much  newspapering 
from  many  printers,  and  wished 
them  welcome. 

'No'  on  Labor  Holiday 

Delegates  hewed  directly  to 
the  recommendations  of  the 
Laws  Committee  in  theix  voting 
on  most  propositions. 

Proposals  defeated  included 
plans  for  prorated  pension  pay¬ 
ments  at  60;  general  labor  holi¬ 
day  until  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law,  and  increased 
mortuary  payments. 

Speedy  endorsement  was 
given  a  proposition  urging  a 
35-hour  week  for  all  govern¬ 
ment  employes,  including  those 
of  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 


Voted 

“or  any  elected  official  employed 
fulltime”  a  pension  of  $10  week 
ly  for  each  two  -  year  term 
worked  or  served,  provided  this 
total  shall  not  exceed  one-half 
pay. 

Laws  Committee  Chairman 
John  Stack  urged;  “Let’s  see 
what  kind  of  employers  you 
are?” 

Chicago’s  Peter  Larking  said 
he  was  trying  to  think  like  an 
employer,  but  found  it  hard  to 
grasp  the  fact  he  was  being 
asked  to  be  as  generous  as  he 
asked  others  to  be  to  him. 

■‘As  an  employer,  it  is  good 
business  to  know  how  much  this 
would  cost  us,”  insisted  a  Cleve¬ 
land  delegate. 

When  a  referendum  to  the 
general  membership  was  urged. 
President  Randolph  entered  the 
debate,  saying: 

Don’t  expect  any  employer 
to  give  you  more  than  you 
give.  .  .  .  Are  you  going  to  say 
half  pay  Is  too  much?” 

Vicepresident  Brown  ob¬ 
served  the  ITU  office  workers’ 
union  wants  the  proposition, 
and  assured  that  if  that  union 
strikes  he  would  not  cross  the 
picket  line.  Henry  Coco,  Chi¬ 
cago  mailer,  said  unless  the  pen¬ 
sions  were  voted  there  would 
be  newspaper  headlines  six 
inches  high  assailing  the  ITU 
for  its  refusal  to  grant  a  pen¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Randolph  declared  the  is¬ 
sue  was:  “Do  you  believe  in 
pensions  or  do  you  not;  if  you 
believe  in  pensions,  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  pensions  for  all?” 


editor 
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Entire  Press  Gallery 
Setup  to  Be  Reviewed 


Washington  —  Credentials  of 
the  800-odd  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  accredited  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Press  Gal¬ 
leries  are  to  be  rechecked,  under 
an  action  taken  this  week  by 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondents. 

T^e  committee  adopted  a  six 
oint  program,  as  recommended 
y  a  special  subcommittee 
which  had  considered  “the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  ascertaining 
properly  qualified  correspond¬ 
ents.” 

On  Sept.  15,  letters  will  be 
directed  to  the  heads  of  all 
Washington  Bureaus  of  daily 
newspapers  and  press  associa 
tions  asking  that  new  data 
sheets  be  filed  for  all  members 
of  their  bureaus. 

New  Applications  from  All 
Letters  will  be  directed  also 
to  all  special  correspondents 
asking  them  to  file  new  applica¬ 
tion  blanks,  fully  accompanied 
by  letters  from  their  papers. 

A  deadline  of  Nov.  1  has  been 
set  on  return  of  these  blanks. 

After  the  blanks  are  received 
— fully  executed — the  standing 
committee  will  canvass  each  to 
see  that  all  rules  now'  in  effect 
governing  gallery  membership 
shall  be  honored. 

In  cases  of  question,  further 
data  may  be  sought  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  in  individual  cases, 
going  directly  to  managing  edi¬ 
tors  for  clarification  of  points. 

Rules  for  membership  will  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  all 
correspondents,  with  particular 
reference  to  income  outside  re 
porting  for  daily  newspapers. 

Subcommittee  members  were 
David  Hotter  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex. t  Morning  News;  Philip 
W,  Dodd  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  William  F.  Abrogast 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

The  Standing  Committee  this 
week  denied  admission  to  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  new'  Labor 
Press  Association.  The  vote  was 
three  to  two. 

The  application  had  been 
made  some  time  ago  by  Mrs. 
Alvaine  Hamilton. 

The  official  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  that  Mr.  Abrogast 
and  William  S.  White  of  the 
New  York  Times  voted  to  ad¬ 
mit  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Abro¬ 
gast  made  the  motion. 

Their  view'  was  that  while 
the  organization  “plainly  repre¬ 
sented  a  labor  interest.”  this  is 
“a  general  labor  interest  and 
not  a  special  labor  interest  in 
the  meaning”  of  the  rules  on 
admission  to  the  galleries. 

Rules  to  Be  Studied 
The  majority,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  the  labor  news  report 
“falls  in  the  category  of  a  ‘rep¬ 
resentative’  or  ‘special  labor  in¬ 
terest,’  ineligible  under  the  gal¬ 
lery  rules  which  bar  representa¬ 
tives  of  special  economic,  labor 
or  business  interests.” 

The  close  decision,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of 
certain  press  gallery  rules, 
evoked  another  action.  The 
standing  committee  agreed  to 


make  a  study  looking  toward 
possible  revision  of  the  rules 
governing  admission  of  corre¬ 
spondents  to  membership  in  the 
press  galleries. 

The  motion  for  this  was  made 
by  Robert  D.  Byrnes  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  Mr. 
White  assigned  the  full  commit¬ 
tee  to  take  part  in  the  study. 

Mr.  Byrnes  explained: 

“With  such  a  narrow  decision 
in  this  case,  it  is  evident  that 
some  present  rules  should  be 
explor^.  It  might  be  that  we 
can  find  a  way  to  make  them 
more  specific,  as  well  as  fair 
to  all  concerned.” 

Appeal  Not  Unprecedented 

A  revision  of  the  rules,  al¬ 
though  taken  as  an  over-all  step 
to  handle  the  mounting  problem 
of  who  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
press  galleries,  could  result  in 
steps  to  admit  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
If  not,  however,  an  appeal 
w'ould  not  be  unprecedented. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the 
standing  committee  turned  down 
the  application  of  Louis  R. 
Lautier  of  the  Atlanta  Daily 
World  and  the  National  Negro 
Press  Association  for  member 
ship.  The  grounds  were  that 
the  bulk  of  his  income  comes 
from  weekly,  not  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

This  decision  was  appealed  to 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
which,  along  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  has  “control”  and 
“supervision”  over  the  standing 
committee.  The  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  overturned  the  standing 
committee,  and  Mr.  Lautier  is 
now  admitted  to  the  galleries. 

Competitor  Has  Membership 

In  a  statement  following  the 
committee  action,  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton  pointed  out  that  “our  com¬ 
petitor”  has  gallery  member¬ 
ship,  because  it  serves  the  New 
York  Daily  Worker,  a  daily 
newspaper,  as  well  as  weeklies. 

She  did  not  mention  Feder¬ 
ated  Press  b./  name. 

Her  statement  in  full: 

“The  committee  may  be  cor¬ 
rect  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
rule,  although  we  note  the  de¬ 
cision  was  by  a  close  3-2  vote. 
If  the  decision  is  right,  change 
in  the  rule  is  imperative  to  pre¬ 
vent  gross  discrimination.  Con¬ 
gress  certainly  does  not  intend 
to  permit  representatives  of 
every  kind  of  special  interest 
trade  paper  to  use  the  galleries 
and  refuse  that  same  privilege 
to  a  press  association  represent¬ 
ing  180  newspapers  serving  12,- 
000,000  subscribers — just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  labor  papers. 

“We  haven't  decided  yet  how 
we  will  appeal  this  decision — 
but  we  will  appeal  if  necessary. 
Under  the  committee's  decision, 
investors  and  bankers  can  have 
their  reporters  in  the  press 
galleries,  but  wage  earners  and 
their  families  cannot.  We  feel 
sure  Congress,  in  approving  the 
rule,  did  not  intend  to  make 
this  discrimination. 

“It  is  heartening  to  note  that 
the  committee  itself  decided  to 
consider  a  change  in  the  rule. 


Obviously,  in  the  light  of  this 
interpretation  it  is  needed — and 
quickly.  Even  our  competitor 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  press 
galleries — because  it  happens  to 
serve  the  New  York  Daily 
Worker,  a  daily  new'spaper — as 
well  as  weeklies.  We  hope  the 
membership  of  the  press  gal¬ 
leries  will  insist  on  a  quick 
change  in  the  rule,  because  we 
believe  this  is  a  problem  which 
should  be  handl^  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  them¬ 
selves.” 

Labor  Press  Service 
To  Balance  Dailies' 

Formation  of  the  Labor  Press 
Association  was  announced  this 
week  by  officials  of  the  CIO. 
AFL,  and  several  independent 
labor  unions,  including  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Ma 
chinists. 

It  plans  to  take  over  the  staff, 
offices  and  facilities  of  the  five- 
year-old.  independent  Labor 
Press  Associates,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  and  ex¬ 
pand  them. 

The  association  starts  with  an 
initial  clientele  of  180  to  200 
newspapers,  chiefly  labor  publi¬ 
cations.  leaders  said.  The  serv 
ice  probably  will  be  available 
to  any  newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  willing  to  buy  it. 

Will  Start  Sept.  1 

The  start  of  operations  is  set 
for  Sept.  1.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  association  hopes  to 
be  sending  out  a  high-grade 
daily  news  report  on  labor  ac¬ 
tivities,  news  and  feature  ar¬ 
ticles,  pictures  and  cartoons. 

The  Washington  staff  will  be 
composed  of  five,  initially,  in¬ 
cluding  Irving  Fagan,  who  is  to 
be  editor.  He  has  worked  in 
Washington,  Missouri  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  joined  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  20  years  ago. 
When  it  closed  down  in  1947, 
he  became  executive  officer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Newspaper 
Guild. 

In  addition,  the  plans  call 
for  correspondents,  probably 
“stringers”  in  these  12  key  in¬ 
dustrial  cities:  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Houston,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Denver,  Boston, 
Pittsburgh  and  Atlanta. 

The  directing  committee  said 
there  long  has  been  a  need  for 
a  labor  news  service  “free  of 
ideological  taint.”  It  said  it  op¬ 
posed  both  Fascism  and  Com¬ 
munism. 

Committee  members  named 
in  a  statement  announcing  the 
new  group  are: 

Gordon  H.  Cole,  editor  of  the 
Machinist,  of  the  lAM,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  union:  Benjamin  Has- 
kel,  editor  of  Textile  Challeng¬ 
er  of  the  United  Textile  Work¬ 
ers  of  the  AFL;  A1  Herrington, 
editor  of  the  CWA  News  of 
Communications  Workers  of 
America,  a  CIO  affiliate;  Glen 
Slaughter  of  the  League  Re¬ 
porter  of  the  AFL  League  for 
Political  Education,  and  Allan 
L.  Swim,  ^itor  of  the  CIO 
News. 

The  association  said  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement: 

“The  association  is  being 
formed  to  help  the  nationwide 
labor  press  fulfill  its  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  balancing  our 
daily  newspapers.” 


Fred  B.  Kinne 


Chaplin  Goes 
To  New  Orleans 

San  Diego,  Calif.-^Fred  B 
Kinne,  33,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Journal,  succeeding  George 
Chaplin,  35,  who  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 


Chaplin  Gilkersen 

New  Orleans  (La. t  Item,  of 
which  he  is  a  stockholder, 

Mr.  Chaplin  rejoins  David 
Stern,  for  whom  he  worked  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier  Post  before 

coming  to  San  Diego  last  year 
He  also  served  with  Mr.  Stern 
in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
II  as  editor  and  officer-in-charge 
of  the  Stars  &  Stripes.  Mr 
Chaplin  was  a  Nieman  Fellov 
at  Harvard  in  1940-41. 

Before  World  War  II,  Mr 
Kinne  was  sports  editor  and 
city  editor  of  the  El  Centre 
( Calif. )  Post-Press.  During  hii 
four  years  of  war  service,  hf 
rose  from  private  to  lieutenan: 
colonel,  commanding  the  405ti 
Fighter  Group,  and  flying  mon 
than  130  missions  during  which 
he  won  the  Distinguished  Fly¬ 
ing  Cross  with  Cluster,  the  Sil 
ver  Star,  the  Air  Medal  with 
25  clusters  and  other  awards 
He  joined  the  Journal  in  Ma^ 
1946,  and  became  city  edita 
within  a  year. 

Mr.  Chaplin  began  his  news 
paper  career  in  1935  as  a 
porter  on  the  Greenville  (S.  C. 
Piedmont,  and  was  city  editor  “ 
that  paper  from  1936  to  1942. 

Yancey  Gilkerson,  30,  who  * 
a  former  city  editor  of  tin 
(Greenville  Piedmont,  moves  i< 
from  assistant  city  editor  to  citf 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

He  is  an  alumnus 
University,  and  served  for  tnre 
years  in  the  Army  as  a  cryptog 
rapher. 
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Gal  Writer  to  Prison; 

2  Men  Cover  Skid  Row 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  ‘•Summer  slump” 
been  turned  into  “open 
sdion”  for  Chicago  newspaper 
-oorters  to  dig  into  the  seamy 
^of  life,  including  the  expos- 
ijg  of  medical  quacks,  what  it 
iTreally  like  to  be  in  prison, 
and  how  “Skid  Row”  derelicts 
on  West  Madison  St.  make  it 
■4e  street  of  fallen  men.” 

Men  and  women  reporters 
and  photographers  have  shared 
these  tough  assignments  requir¬ 
ing  day-to-day  living  with  those 
they  write  about.  Norma  Lee 
Browning,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter.  had  to  suffer  through 
more  than  30  physical  ailments 
to  get  13  articles  that  exposed 
medical  quackery  of  various 
itinds.  (E  &  P  for  August  6, 
p.7). 

Mill  Wright  Goes  to  Prison 
Last  week,  Edan  Wright  was 
piroled”  back  to  the  Chicago 
Doly  Sews  after  spending  four 
days  as  a  prisoner  in  Illinois’ 
Dwight  Reformatory  for  Women. 
She  wrote  four  feature  articles 
on  her  experiences  as  a  prisoner 
under  a  pretended  sentence  for 
forgery,  giving  the  inside  story 
d  life  behind  the  bars. 

It  wasn’t  an  amusing  adven- 
hut”  said  the  little  wisp  of  a 
reiorter  who  picks  her  own 
asagnments.  “It  was  a  chasten¬ 
ing  and  somewhat  frightening 
experience.  I  am  not  sorry  I 
attempted  it.  But  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  go  through  it  again.” 
Miss  Wright,  who,  like  many 
reporters  has  interviewed  pris¬ 
oners  and  visited  state  prisons, 
decided  to  do  an  “inside  story.” 
She  obtained  permission  from 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Wel- 
faie  to  be  sentenced  on  a  “for¬ 
gery"  charge.  From  that  point 
M  it  was  the  “real  McCoy”  for 
little  but  wiry  Miss  Wright,  in¬ 
cluding  scrubbing  the  prison 
hoipital  floors,  working  in  the 
laundry,  picking  beans,  working 
in  the  commissary  and  subject¬ 
ing  herself  to  all  the  rules  and 
regulations. 


No  Note  Taking 
Sie  spent  the  four  days  in 
pnion  without  pencil  or  paper 
to  make  notes  and  wrote  her 
four  articles  after  she  was  re- 
leeied  It  required  “the  utmost 
wwntration,"  she  told  E  &  P. 
ge^  used  to  the  routine  and 
Wing  the  confidence  of  “the 
to  talk  with  her. 

According  to  a  previously 
“ranged  plan  to  speed  up  my 
swenw  so  that  I  could  take  in 
'?y|ning,  I  was  due  to  come 
™  of  the  hospital  the  morning 
“the  second  day,”  she  wrote, 
^noon  I  was  beginning  to 
**ry.  No  one  had  come  to  get 


iney  ve 
^myself.  ‘Am 
with  my  2- 

1  was  trying  t 


I  could  smuggle  out  a  note  to 
my  boss  without  benefit  of 
paper  and  pencil  when,  happy 
day,  an  official  arrived  to  take 
me  to  the  laundry. 

'No  Stool  Pigeon' 

“There,  word  was  given  to  the 
girls  that  I  was  a  reporter.  This 
was  part  of  the  plan,  too.  I 
thought  it  was  the  fair  thing  to 
do.  Also.  I  didn’t  want  to  be 
taken  for  a  stool  pigeon.  Any¬ 
way,  once  I  was  out  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  the  grapevine  would  have 
pegged  me  for  one  because  a 
real  inmate  spends  two  weeks 
there.” 

Miss  Wright,  now  that  she  is 
again  covering  the  Chicago  Rail¬ 
road  Fair,  can  look  back  on  her 
prison  assignment  with  a  little 
better  perspective.  She  attrib¬ 
utes  her  success  in  getting  “the 
girls”  to  talk  to  her  to  the  fact 
that  she  did  not  “cheat.”  She 
went  through  the  regular  rou¬ 
tine,  including  taking  salts  in 
the  hospital  and  washing  from 
head  to  foot  with  tar  and  nap¬ 
tha  soap. 

“This  made  a  hit  with  some 
of  the  inmates  who  thought  I 
was  a  good  sport  to  ‘take  the 
works,’  including  double  duty, 
such  as  working  in  the  laundry 
and  picking  vegetables  the  same 
day,”  said  Miss  Wright.  “At  no 
time  did  the  prison  staff  stop 
any  conversations  I  started. 
Whether  the  prisoners  wanted 
to  answer  was  up  to  them.  Talk¬ 
ing  was  the  only  privilege  I 
asked  for  and  it  was  the  only 
one  I  got,  to  my  knowledge.” 

Gets  'Special  Treat' 

Not  only  did  the  Daily  News 
reporter  “serve  her  sentence” 
without  benefit  of  taking  notes, 
but  also  without  tooth  paste  and 
with  only  eight  cigarettes  over 
a  four-day  hitch.  She  volun¬ 
teered  for  extra  duty  (picking 
beans)  which  earned  her  a  “spe¬ 
cial  treat” — a  soft  drink.  She 
also  had  to  “win  over”  one  of 
the  girls  who  sounded  off  with, 
“I’m  not  going  to  put  up  with 
any  reporter.  I  don't  want  to 
be  a  guinea  pig  for  anyone.” 

Recalling  how  she  began  her 
“career  of  crime,”  Miss  Wright, 
a  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
graduate  from  Northwestern, 
started  at  the  Daily  News  as  an 
editorial  assistant  for  the  movie 
and  drama  section,  later  becom¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Saturday  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement.  In  the 
latter  job,  she  handled  a  series 
of  pictorialized  FBI  cases. 

“The  FBI  series  caused  me  to 
take  an  interest  in  crime,”  she 
told  E  &  P.  “Up  to  then  I 
hadn’t  even  read  a  detective 
story.  Now  I  have  quite  a  crime 
library  and  I  am  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy.” 

Not  all  of  Miss  Wright’s  as¬ 
signments  are  on  the  grim  side 
of  the  ledger.  During  the  past 
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year,  she  has  cooked  up  some 
delightful  reading  on  her  ex¬ 
periences  with  a  “come-to-my- 
rescue”  siren,  which  proved  that 
most  Chicago  males  are  any¬ 
thing  but  chivalrous,  except 
Skid  Row's  “forgotten  men.” 

2  Men  Provide  Closeup 
Of  Chicago's  Skid  Row 
PROBABLY  even  more  sensa¬ 
tional  and  with  a  definite 
“kickback,”  is  the  series  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
concerning  Chicago’s  Skid  Row, 
West  Side  section  along  Madi¬ 
son  Street  described  as  “a  hu¬ 
man  jungle  filled  with  dazed 
and  hopeless  men.  crammed 
with  saloons  where  anything 
goes,  and  apparently  immune 
from  ordinary  law  enforcement.” 

The  Daily  News  set  out  to  get 
the  “lowdown”  on  this  lowdown 
.section  within  a  mile  of  State 
and  Madison  Streets.  To  get  the 
answers,  the  Daily  News  sent 
William  Mooney  and  Fred  Bird, 
two  reporters  dressed  as  dere¬ 
licts  to  live  on  Skid  Row  for 
two  weeks.  After  they  emerged 
they  spent  another  two  weeks 
interviewing  businessmen,  social 
workers,  policemen,  doctors,  so¬ 
ciologists  in  an  effort  to  find 
what  can  be  done  for  the  men 
and  if  the  district  can  be  cleaned 
up. 

Live  as  Derelicts 

Mooney  and  Bird  lived  as 
derelicts  for  two  weeks,  going 
to  the  office  only  once  and  to 
their  homes  only  once  during 
that  period.  They  managed  to 
get  together  late  at  night,  after 
mingling  with  the  bums  and 
drunks  along  West  Madison 
Street,  getting  firsthand  impres¬ 
sions  and  comments.  They 
stayed  in  as  clean  a  flop  house 
as  they  could  find,  expanding 
their  notes,  which  they  had 
scribbled  on  newspaper  margins 
with  stubby  pencils  they  could 
hide  in  a  cigarette  pack. 

When  Bill  Mooney  came  home 
briefly  to  see  his  wife,  a  neigh¬ 
boring  newspaperman  saw  him 
in  his  shabby  condition.  The 
neighbor  later  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Mooney:  “Bill  is  drinking  too 
much  and  doesn’t  keep  up  his 
personal  appearance  .  .  .1  don’t 
see  how  he  can  expect  to  hold 
his  job  very  long  in  that  con¬ 
dition.” 

Bird  contracted  a  throat  in¬ 
fection  after  two  weeks  on  Skid 
Row',  but  regained  his  health  to 


continue  with  Mooney  on  the 
second  half  of  their  assignment. 

Name  Places  and  Owners 

The  two  reporters  collaborated 
in  the  writing  of  the  12  articles, 
each  doing  his  own  writing,  then 
editing  the  other’s  copy  and 
combining  the  two  final  drafts 
into  one  story,  section  by  sec¬ 
tion.  Both  men  are  former  City 
News  Bureau  reporters.  Bird 
having  joined  the  Daily  News 
two  years  ago  and  Mooney  about 
15  months  ago. 

In  their  series,  they  name 
places  and  owners  of  saloons 
and  flop  houses.  They  have 
given  the  owners  an  opportunity 
to  comment,  along  with  public 
officials.  As  soon  as  the  word 
got  out  that  the  Daily  News 
series  was  to  break,  police 
squads  and  board  of  health  in¬ 
spectors  got  busy.  The  two  re¬ 
porters  returned  to  Skid  Row 
last  week  to  find  that  five  sa¬ 
loons  ( out  of  about  100  in  the 
district)  had  been  ordered 
closed  and  the  bums  were  told 
to  get  moving. 

The  Daily  News  series  opened 
with  a  front-page  banner  spread, 
including  a  full-page  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Each  day’s  article  in¬ 
cludes  pictures  of  the  derelicts 
who  live  and  die  on  cheap 
booze.  As  a  “prelude”  to  the 
Daily  News  series,  the  Chicago 
Her  aid- American  broke  a  full 
page  of  Skid  Row  pictures,  Aug. 
11,  showing  conditions  on  the 
“street  of  forgotten  men.” 

■ 

Tavern  Thugs  Menace 
Newsmen,  Nab  Camera 

Young  ST  OWN.  O. — TTiree 
Youngstown  Vindicator  men, 
trying  to  enter  a  tavern  during 
a  police  raid,  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  last  week  by 
hirelings  of  the  inn,  who  men¬ 
aced  the  three  newsmen. 

'The  newsmen  involved  were 
Irving  L.  Mansell,  acting  city 
editor;  Edward  Shuba,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Adrian  Slifka, 
reporter.  Several  of  the  hire¬ 
lings,  the  Vindicator  said, 
grabbed  Mr.  Shuba’s  camera, 
yanked  off  the  photo  flash  re¬ 
flector  and  tore  some  film  hold¬ 
ers  from  his  hand.  After  day¬ 
break,  the  newsmen  request^ 
law  officers  to  help  them  in  get¬ 
ting  past  the  barricade,  and  the 
sheriff  was  reported  to  have 
said,  “We  don’t  want  any  Vin¬ 
dicator  men  in  here.” 
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More  Wrapping 
On  Newsprint 
Is  Sidetracked 


4  J-Schools 
Added  to  ACEJ 
Accredited  List 


Russ  Stewart 

The  ANPA  Traffic  Depart-  (left),  Sun-Times 

ment,  of  which  R.  M.  Cook  is  general 
manager,  has  succeeded  in  side-  manager,  hands 
tracking  a  plan  by  the  railroads  a  pig,  s^ 
to  require  additional  wrapping  of  AC 
on  newsprint  rolls.  to  Circul 

An  analysis  of  replies  by  405  Manager 
newspapers  to  a  questionnaire  Shanaho 

on  newsprint  roll  damage  con- 
vinced  the  Freight  Claim  Di- 
vision  of  the  Association  of  "eaimei 

American  Railroads  that  the  artnn 

majority  causes  of  loss  and 
damage  are  those  over  which 
the  railroads  can  and  do  exer¬ 
cise  control,  ANPA  reported 
this  week. 

These  four  recommendations 
are  being  made  to  publishers: 

1.  Keep  records  as  to  types 
of  loss  and  damage  occurring 
to  shipments  of  newsprint. 

2.  More  adequate  supervision 
by  newspapers  at  unloading 
points. 

3.  Use  more  approved  types 
of  hand  trucks  for  unloading  manager, 
newsprint. 

4.  File  claims  for  chafing  dam¬ 
age  only  where  it  is  f, _ 1-. 

than  $5  per  car. 

The  railroads  will  abandon  an 
amendment  to  the  Consolidated  Managers 
Freight  Classification  creating 
mandatory  specifications  to  be  ^ 
observed  in  loading  and  wrap-  ” 
ping  newsprint. 


Columbia,  Mo.— Four  school 
and  departments  of  journalisit 
have  been  added  to  the  accredit 
ed  list  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism 

The  accredited  schools  'art 
Alabama 

Michigan  State  College  Ohio 
University  and  Tulane  Univer 
sity. 

Areas  of  specialization,  or  se 
quences,  in  these  schools  wen 
also  cited  in  the  ACEJ  an¬ 
nouncement.  All  four  received 
approval  for  their  news-editorial 
offerings.  Advertising  sequences 
won  the  Council’s  endorsement 
at  Ohio  University  and  at  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College.  The  Com 
munity  Journalism  work  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  also  met 
the  Council’s  standards. 

The  four  schools  are  now 
eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Association  of  Accredited 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  which  includes  3d 
institutions. 


Shanahan  Returns  to  His  Desk 
At  Chicago  S-T,  Minus  Crutches 

Chicago  —  Jack  Shanahan,  of  human  "guinea  pigs.”  This 

Chicago  Sun-Times  circulation  fund  is  entirely  independent  of 

is  back  at  his  desk  Armour.  'The  $6,000  already 

walking  again  without  contributed  by  readers  of  Kup’s 

•B  crutches,  after  11  years  of  acute  Column  will  go  to  Wesley  Me- 

greater  suffering  from  arthritis.  morial  to  help  finance  the  first 

Mr.  Shanahan,  who  missed  two  beds,  as  per  the  original 

the  International  Circulation  plan.  In  the  future,  funds 

Association  conven  raised  will  be  divided  among 

tion  in  June,  has  returned  from  four  hospitals. 

""  ’  .  I  in  Wesley  Memorial  '"rhe  doctors  donate  their 

Hospital,  where  he  was  treated  time,  skill  and  efforts,”  ex- 
experimentally  with  the  new  plained  Kup.  “Armour  contrib- 
TTie  i'^PA  survey  disclosed  medicine.  ACTH,  the  hormone  utes  the  ACTH,  cost  of  which 
that  only  23%  of  all  dailies  produced  by  the  pituitary  gland  is  still  prohibitive  to  patients.” 
specify  to  their  mill  the  method  which  stimulates  the  action  of  ■ 

by  which  all-rail  shipments  of  the  adrenal  glands  and  helps  Sun-TimGS  OiforS 
newsprint  should  be  loaded.  clear  up  arthritis. 

Claims  of  62  newspapers  for  Armour  Produces  ACTH  OOVGrCI^G  L/GVICG 
chafing  damage  in  1948  Source  of  this  new  discovery.  Chicago  —  A  visual  device, 
amounted  to  $4,812,  while  129  known  medically  as  adrenocor-  known  as  the  "market  coverage 
papers  claimed  $121,764  as  dam-  ticotropin,  is  Armour  and  Com  calculator,”  to  determine  the 
ages  for  flat,  crushed  or  out-of-  pany’s  research  and  develop-  unduplicated  city  and  retail 
round  rolls.  ment  laboratories.  The  impor-  trading  zone  coverage  of  all 

Of  the  newspapiers  returning  tant  source  of  ACTH  is  the  Chicago  newspapers,  alone  or  in 
questionnaires,  the  claims  filed  pituitary  glands  of  hogs.  combination,  has  been  developed 

for  all  types  of  damage  totalled  Mr.  Shanahan,  who  now  walks  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  pro- 

$486,687  last  year.  Minimums  only  with  a  cane  and  is  greatly  motion  department, 
for  claims  range  from  35  cents  improved  as  a  result  of  ACTH  The  device  works  on  the  prin- 
to  $100.  treatments,  was  selected  to  be  ciple  of  the  slide  rule.  Its  fig- 

Approximately  300  newspa-  one  of  the  first  to  receive  the  ures  are  taken  from  a  recent 
pers  reported  that  .895  was  the  treatment  for  rheumatoid  arth-  independent  duplication  study 
percentage  of  the  weight  of  all  ritis  by  the  medical  men  at  by  Publication  Research  Serv- 
size  rolls  used  as  wrapper  pro-  Wesley  Hospital  who  are  doing  ice.  Upon  aligning  the  calcula- 
tection.  Only  88  newspapers  the  clinical  research  work.  Ar  tor’s  slide  with  the  name  of  any 
specified  to  the  mill  the  weight  mour  leaves  the  problem  of  se  Chicago  newspaper  or  combina- 
of  the  wrapper  to  be  used,  lecting  patients  up  to  the  medi-  (ion  of  newspapers,  a  colored 
whereas  293  newspapers  did  not.  ^al  men.  bar  is  brought  into  view  to  indi- 

"  Previously,  Mr.  Shanahan  had  cate  the  net  per  cent  of  market 

T^Ant  o#  managed  to  keep  working  only  coverage  by  readers  reached  in 

^Gpi.  OX  yGIG^G  taking  aspirin  tablets  con-  Chi^cago  and  suburbs. 

PtGSS  Policy  RGStCitGd  tinuously  to  relieve  the  pain  of  The  same  operation  reveals 

Washington  Recauce  ther«»  arthritis  in  his  hands  and  legs,  another  bar  disclosing  the  per 
WASHINGTON  —  ^cause  there  Unon  hLs  return  to  work  he  cent  of  self-duplication,  in  the 

Sf'tSl^Ver^sXm  fT^kiVer"  washes!  at  a  lunchwn  of  Sun-  case  of  individual  newspapers. 

View^  in  Natt^ai  Times  associates,  who  gave  him  <«•  cross-duplication,  when  two 

views  In  the  National  Military  ..  .  cvmbolic  of  ACTH  o'"  newspapers  are  com- 

Estab.ishment,  William  Frye,  di-  ®  “  bined.  Mel  Barker,  Sun-Times 

rwtor  of  the  Public  Information  "  promotion  director,  announced 

Division,  has  restated  the  press  Meanwhile,  public  announce-  calculator  Is  available  to 

policy  as  follows:  ment  concerning  ACTH  was  general  and  retail  advertisers 

1.  Any  reporter  is  free  to  ap-  made  here  at  a  press  confer  their  agencies  without  cost, 

proach  any  Department  of  De-  ence  arranged  by  Armour  re-  , 

fense  official  at  any  time.  search  men.  ®  semi-weekly,  of  12  pa 

2.  ’The  facilities  of  the  Office  Armour  has  appointed  James  /Vliuii-l-UGIlI  OlOIy  six  columns,  appeared 

of  Public  Information  are  at  the  C.  Leary,  former  Chicago  news-  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — ^How  sales  1923. 

disposal  of  all  reporters  who  paperman  and  science  writer,  to  of  the  ammoniated  dentifrice  Looking  backward,  i 

wish  to  use  them.  make  public  the  ACTH  discov-  Amm-i-dent  were  increased  15,-  Clelland  said: 

As  chairman  of  the  ASNE  ery  and  other  achievements  of  000%  In  90  days  will  ^  ex-  "The  experience  of  i 

Committee  on  Freedom  of  In-  the  research  laboratories.  p^lained  to  the  Association  of  25  years,  exhilarating  ai 

formation,  Basil  L.  Walters,  ex-  Irv  Kupcinet,  Sun-Times  col-  Canadian  Advertisers  at  their  lenging,  is  one  to  be  cr 

ecutive  editor  of  Knight  News-  umnist,  has  been  instrumental  annual  convention  in  Toronto  Participation  in  the  < 

papers,  asked  Secretary  of  De-  in  starting  an  Arthritis  Re-  Oct.  20  by  George  Abrams,  ad-  development  and  buiidi 

fense  Johnson  to  clarify  the  search  Fund  to  help  finance  vertising  manager  of  the  Block  city  is  not  merely  an 

ruling.  ( E  A  P,  Aug.  13,  p.  56. )  hospital  experimental  treatment  Drug  Co.  in  one’s  career,  it  is  hi* 
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bt  ta 
bittle 
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0  noted  that  the  Columbus  con- 

OPUI  m  vention  had  overwhelmingly 

1  TN  •  adopted  an  organization  com- 

WinftWS  I  JliyinCf  mittee  report  that  lauded  the 
VYlUC?iiS  guild’s  organizing  drive  for  its 

“significant  strides  ’ and  “notable 
iilcdimi  JJULLIC  gains.”  “Other  administration 
Unes  drawn  at  the  American  gains  that  brought  praise  from 
Newspaper  Guild  convention  in  tne  delegates  were  in  collective 
June  became  more  firmly  im-  bargaining  finances,  public  re- 
oressed  as  the  campaign  for  lations  and  in  other  fields,  the 
election  of  the  union’s  officers  statement  said, 
ain^  momentum  this  week.  a  separate  statement,  Mr. 

Charges  and  counter-charges  5?  opponents  of 

were  hurled  by  candidates  and  Pro-Guild  candidates  and 

supporters  of  the  “Pro-Guild”  program  are  successful  in  their 
and  "Free  Guild”  slates  in  a  bid  for  power  they  will  split 
scramble  for  the  votes  that  will  ibe  administration  at  the  top 
be  tabulated  Sept.  30.  Major  and  plunge  the  guild  into  an  era 
battle  will  be  for  the  paid  post  of  discord  and  uncertainty, 
of  executive  vicepresident,  with  alternative  they 

Sam  B  Eubanks,  incumbent,  offer  for  the  constructive  expan- 
and  John  E.  Deegan.  secretary-  sion  of  guild  activity  demanded 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  lo-  by  the  Columbus  convention.” 
cil  as  contenders.  Mr-  Eubanks’  figures  showed 

V  V-  I  fbe  guild's  membership  has 

Charges  Membership  Loss  growing. 

Free  Guild.”  designation  of  m  v  t _ -i 

the  anti-Eubanks  forces,  charged  _  '  ' 

in  a  campaign  statement  that  Guildsmen  from  dozens  of  lo- 

the  present  guild  administration  hopped  into  the  battle  with 

has  failed  to  do  an  organizing  letters  to  the  editor  that  fill 
job  for  the  union.  four  pages  of  the  Guild  Re- 

Tot  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  Porter.  One  Eubanks  supporter 
miming  from  May  1.  1947  to  wrote  that  “the  only  local  that 
April  30,  1949,  Sam  Eubanks,  has  bogged  down  in  a  big  way 
ANG  executive  vicepresident,  fs  the  New  York  local,”  and  an- 
has  spent  approximately  $150.-  other  chided  Mr.  Deegan  for 
000  of  the  guild’s  money  for  or-  the  terms  of  the  Bell  Syndicate 
poizing.  ...  On  May  1,  1949,  strike  settlement, 
we  had  almost  1,200  fewer  ac-  A  Deegan  supporter  took  is- 
tim  dues  paying  members  than  sue  with  the  administration  for 
we  had  on  May  1.  1947.  That’s  claiming  credit  for  “significant 
■powing?’  victories  on  the  Associated 

“Imagine— it  cost  the  guild  Indianapolis,  Balti- 

approxfmately  $125  to  lose^each 

wttiber,”  the  statement  said.  claimed  that  the  most  sig- 

In  its  platform.  “Free  Guild”  uificant  thing  about  those  vic- 
PWges:  a  national  organizing 
jinve  in  cooperation  with  the 

'Mb,  the  strengthening  and  *^*''ufual  guildsmen. 

J^lenishing  of  locals  and  a  —  ,  o  i  » 

stand  against  “extreme  cen-  opCICG  lor  oCIiety 
Jmlization  and  autocracy  at  the  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Since  active 
Wti  ”  2nd  an  “efficient,  participation  in  the  State’s  high- 
waneahke  administration.”  way  safety  program  starting  in 
“Let’s  Keep  The  Team  Intact”  1946,  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  “Pro-  have  contributed  nearly  $2,000,- 
slate,  which  pointed  out  000  worth  of  space  to  the  traffic 
tut  Harry  Martin,  president,  safety  cause,  William  N.  Hardy, 
Ralph  B.  Novak,  secretary-  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
“*[*“zer,  are  unopposed  for  re-  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
jwtion  and  both  support  Mr.  ttion,  told  the  Governor’s  High- 
way  Safety  Committee,  which 
''  “Pro-Guild”  statement  met  here. 
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cil  as  contenders. 

Charges  Membership  Loss 
Free  Guild.”  designation  of 
the  anti-Eubanks  forces,  charged 
in  a  campaign  statement  that 


Barkley  Helps 
Persistent  Pair 
Get  'Exclusive' 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Nash- 
ville  Tennessean  won  an  exclu¬ 
sive  story  and  an  exclusive  pho¬ 
tograph  last  week  on  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Alben  W.  Barkley  and  his 
date,  Mrs.  Carleton  Hadley, 
during  their  visit  to  the  Barkley 
estate  near  Paducah,  Ky. 

The  Tennessean  assigned  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Holt.  Jr.,  photographer, 
and  Miss  Betsy  Rowlett,  re¬ 
porter,  to  get  the  feature.  At 
Paducah,  they  heard  that  the 
“Veep”  and  Mrs.  Hadley  were 
not  receiving  the  press  and  had 
turned  down  more  than  a  dozen 
requests  for  pictures  and  inter¬ 
views. 

The  Tennessean’s  representa¬ 
tives  brushed  aside  reports  that 
others  had  failed  and  drove  to 
the  Barkley  estate. 

They  were  greeted  by  Mrs. 
Max  Truitt.  Mr.  Barkley’s 
daughter.  She  said  that  al¬ 
though  her  father  was  not  re¬ 
ceiving  newsmen  she  would  be 
happy  to  carry  the  request  to 
him. 

The  result  was  that  through 
the  graciousness  of  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Barkley  and  Mrs.  Hadley, 
the  photographer  and  reporter 
obtained  photographs  and  inter¬ 
view. 

Although  matrimony  may  not 
be  in  the  offing,  wrote  Miss 
Rowlette,  she  observed  that  the 
Veep  regards  Mrs.  Hadley  with 
fondness  and  esteem.  She  saw 
him.  arm  linked  in  that  of  his 
guest,  proudly  pointing  out  the 
widespread  acres  of  his  estate. 

■ 

Exemption  Limited 

Washington  —  Racing  forms 
and  scratch  sheets  are  not 
“newspapers”  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Officials  here  have 
ruled  that  the  exemption  from 
Washington’s  sales  tax  granted 
to  newspapers  does  not  apply  to 
specialty  publications.  A  news¬ 
paper,  it  has  been  determined, 
must  be  a  publication  of  general 
circulation  “containing  matters 
of  general  interest.” 


Admen  Receive 
'Arizona  Money' 

Agency  executives,  media 
men  and  advertising  managers 
from  coast-to-coast  have  re¬ 
ceived  “Arizona  Money”  in  a 
package  sent  out  by  Hobe 
Franks,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette  during  a 
six-week  nationwide  sales  trip. 

Depicting  the  Phoenix  and 
Arizona  markets,  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  printed  on  simulated  cur¬ 
rency  and  contained  in  calfskin 
wallets,  was  left  with  the  client 
after  each  interview. 

■ 

How  Big  Story 
Was  Broken 
Can't  Be  Told 

San  Francisco — Alertness  of 
a  reporter  assigned  to  stray 
from  his  home  beat  to  investi¬ 
gate  an  assassination  attempt 
on  Mickey  Cohen  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  has  uncovered  a  story  of 
mobsters,  microphones,  and  pre¬ 
viously  undisclosed  recordings 
of  asserted  racketeering. 

Richard  V.  Hyer,  the  report¬ 
er,  sent  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  to  look  into  the  gang¬ 
land  shootings,  obtained  his 
tipoff  during  investigations  in 
Los  Angeles  several  weeks  ago. 
He  continued  his  probing,  and 
came  up  with  transcripts  pro¬ 
viding  a  Midas-like  news  flow 
over  presses  of  both  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  complete  disclosures  will 
have  import  nationally  and  even 
internationally,  it  was  declared. 

Larry  Fanning,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chronicle,  said  Mr. 
Hyer  got  the  transcript  of  re¬ 
cordings  from  a  microphone 
hidden  within  the  walls  of 
Cohen’s  home  for  several  weeks, 
while  working  on  his  own  in¬ 
itiative.  The  story  of  how  Mr. 
Hyer  went  so  far  afield  and 
obtained  this  material  must  be 
withheld  until  later,  Mr.  Fan¬ 
ning  said. 

Decision  on  joint  action  was 
made  at  a  conference  between 
editors  of  the  two  papers. 


\ 


Health  Plan  Advocates 
Say  Foes  Tempt  Press 


The  coMMivrEE  for  the  Na¬ 
tion's  Health,  advocate  of  the 
Truman  health  program,  has 
distributed  a  press  release  as¬ 
serting  that  the  Minnesota  State 
Medical  Association  had  let 
down  the  barriers  for  advertis¬ 
ing  by  doctors  “as  an  open 
bribe  to  the  press  of  the  state.” 

CIO  News  has  given  promi¬ 
nent  play  to  the  release,  draw¬ 
ing  a  sharp  editorial  reply  this 
week  from  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  which  charges  “prepos¬ 
terous  distortions”  of  the  med¬ 
ical  group’s  recent  action. 

The  Tribune  said,  in  part: 

“Action  of  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  clears  the  way  for  county 
medical  societies  to  buy  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  order  to  present 
their  side  of  the  health  insur¬ 
ance  debate.  This  they  have 
every  right  to  do,  as  editors 
pointed  out  at  a  state-wide 
medical-press  conference  April 
8. 

“Purchase  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  however,  in  no 
sense  constitutes  a  subsidy. 
Such  space  is  available  to  all 
reputable  advertisers  including 
doctors  and  medical  societies  or 
any  other  group  wishing  to  sup¬ 
port  or  oppose  socialized  medi¬ 
cine.  Nor  does  purchase  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  include  the  right 
to  dictate  editorial  policy  of  the 
newspaper. 


in  the  local  newspaper.  The 
size  of  the  card  ad  is  restricted 
to  one-column  by  two  inches. 

Local  medical  societies  were 
allowed  to  buy  unlimited  space 
for  special  greetings,  messages, 
announcements  and  other  mate¬ 
rial. 

The  MEA  report  to  members 
was  prefaced  with  this  state¬ 
ment:  “We  fervently  hope  that 
enthusiasm  over  relaxed  med¬ 
ical  ethics  will  not  encourage 
even  the  momentary  impair¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  ethics.” 

Interest  in  Working  with  Press 

A  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  State  Medical  Association  to 
local  societies  was  quoted  as 
saying:  “While  the  income  from 
such  advertising  probably  will 
not  be  appreciable,  newspaper¬ 
men  recognize  the  resolution  for 
what  it  is,  a  genuine  interest  in 
working  with  the  press.” 

The  MEA  offered  an  ad  in  the 
St.  Cloud  Daily  Times  as  a 
sample  of  the  type  of  copy  that 
could  be  reproduced  in  news¬ 
papers.  It  bore  the  signatures 
of  69  doctors,  urging  public 
protest  against  the  bills  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

First  of  a  series  of  press  con¬ 
ferences  arranged  for  American 
Medical  Association  spokesmen 
has  been  set  for  Aug.  22  at  the 
Statler  Hotel,  Washington.  The 
AMA’s  position  on  health  insur- 


Quealy 


who  assumes  that  ance  will  be  explained,  accord- 
**'8  to  the  announcement  by 
case  against  socialized  medicine  Whitaker  and  ^xter,  directors 
w  IS  also  paying  the  newspaper  of  the  AMA  education  campaign, 
editor  t«  support  his  cause  in 
the  editorial  columns,  is  utterly 

wrong.  Perhaps  the  editor  'foolc'  UnHAr  Arrest 
agrees  that  socialized  medicine  ,  Unoer  AireSl 

IS  bad  for  the  country.  But  if  In  Directory  Frauds 
he  does  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  believe  he  has  been  ‘bribed’ 
by  the  doctor  than  to  believe  he 
has  been  bribed  by  the  grocer, 
who  also  advertises  and  who 
happens  to  agree  with  the  li¬ 
ter’s  position  on  aid  to  Europe. 

“Any  editor,  who  believes  he 
must  oppose  socialized  medicine 


Birmingham,  Ala.  —  Dustean 
A.  Youngs  was  arrested  by  FBI 
agents  here  Aug.  14,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  city  directory  “con¬ 
fidence  game”  involving  news¬ 
papers. 

Youngs,  with  the  alias  of  Roy 
Farnsworth,  operated  the  firm 
of  Farnsworth-Silversmith  &  As- 


in  ord pr  tn  coll  T  arnsworin-aiiversmiin  ec  as- 

not  worthy  of  the  position  of  in-  $50  000. 

fluence  and  responsibility  he  faces  charges  under 

holds  in  his  community.  He  is  indictment  in  Atlanta  where,  the 


violating  the  ethics  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  just  as  surely  as  the  doc¬ 
tor  who  perfoims  illegal  oper¬ 
ations.  Certainly  he  cannot 
speak  for  the  press  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  representative  Minne¬ 
sota  editor.” 

'Indirect  Publicity' 

Chat  Paterson,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  CNH.  said  in  the 
Washington  press  release  that 
organized  medicine  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  time-honored  practice 
of  barring  paid  advertisements 
by  doctors  to  gain  “indirect 
publicity”  for  its  campaign 
against  compulsory  health  in¬ 
surance. 

Mr.  Paterson’s  office  made 
available  photostatic  copies  of 
material  issued  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Association  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion’s  resolution  permitting  doc¬ 
tors  to  place  a  professional  card 


FBI  said,  he  and  a  partner  col¬ 
lected  between  $80,000  and 
$100,000  for  a  directory,  then 
vanished. 

The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times 
paid  out  refunds  of  $17,000  to 
firms  and  individuals  after  Sil¬ 
versmith  and  Farnsworth  failed 
to  publish  a  directory  there  and 
disappeared. 

Youngs  was  arrested  while 
masquerading  as  a  cook. 


Patterns  in  N.  Y.  Times 

“Patterns  of  the  Times,”  a 
new  editorial  feature  for  wom¬ 
en  readers,  will  be  published 
every  Monday  in  the  Women’s 
News  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  starting  Aug.  22.  The 
latest  Advance  Patterns  will  be 
chosen  for  women  readers  by 
Times  Fashion  Editor  Virginia 
Pope. 


'Reynolds  Comers' 

Racine,  Wis. — Tex  Reynolds, 
Racine  Journal-News  column¬ 
ist,  has  been  honored  by  the 
City  of  Racine,  which,  through 
its  Mayor  John  Gothner.  has 
designated  the  four-comer  in¬ 
tersection  of  Washington  and 
Grand  avenues,  and  Sixth  and 
Seventh  streets,  as  "Reynolds 
Comers".  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a 
strong  proponent  for  the  city 
to  take  measures  to  end  the 
traffic  congestion  and  pedest¬ 
rian  perils  at  the  intersection. 

Toledo  Blade 
Names  General 
Women's  Editor 

Toledo,  O.  —  Kay  Quealy. 
woman’s  page  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  for  the  last  three 
years,  has  been 
appointed  gen¬ 
eral  w  o  m  e  n’s 
news  editor,  it 
was  announced 
this  week. 

In  her  new 
position.  Miss 
Quealy,  while 
continuing  to 
edit  the  Blade's 
daily  pages  of 
news  pertaining 
to  the  home  and 
of  fashions,  also 
will  supervise 
the  publication  of  all  social  and 
women’s  club  stories,  and,  gen¬ 
erally  of  all  news  of  particular 
interest  to  women. 

Miss  Quealy,  a  native  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  She 
was  with  the  Minneapolis  Star 
for  nine  years,  for  four  of  which 
she  was  in  the  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  1945  she  was  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  came  to  the  Blade  on 
March  1.  1946.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club. 

■ 

Southom  Co.  Profit 
Ahead  of  Last  Year's 

Montreal,  Can.  —  Southam 
Co.,  Ltd.  has  reported  net  profit 
of  $720,516  for  six  months  end¬ 
ed  June  30,  as  against  $622,215 
for  the  first  half  of  1948.  ’The 
1949  profit  is  equal  to  96  cents 
a  share. 

Gross  revenues  for  the  1949 
period  advanced  to  $9,038,064 
from  $8,207,838  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  1948  period.  General 
operating  expenses  were  $7,- 
620,147  for  1949  half-year, 
against  $6,995,761  in  1948  half- 
year. 

■ 

More  Price  Copy 

A  Wage  Earner  Forum  survey 
conducted  by  Macfadden  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  asked  a  family 
panel  what  information  was 
preferred  in  advertising,  and 
47%  of  the  women  said  “more 
on  prices.”  52%  wanted  more 
on  specifications. 


Engravers  Talk 
About  Pensions, 
Hit  T-H  Low  f 

Columbus.  O.— The  87  dele' 
gates  to  the  48th  annual  con  ’ 
vention  of  the  Internationa;  ’ 
Photo  Engravers  Union  of  Nortt  ^ 
America  here  this  week  wen' 
on  record  to  support  for  elec 
tion  only  congressmen  who  will 
vote  for  defeat  of  the  Taft 
Hartley  Law. 

Edward  J.  Volz,  New  York 
international  president,  called 
attention  to  effects  of  the  T-H 
law. 

“Our  greatest  loss  in  security 
and  freedom  of  action  in  recen* 
years  is  the  elimination  of 
agreement  provisions  providing 
for  preferential  employment  o! 
members,”  he  asserted. 

“Let  me  caution  against  too 
great  optimism  or  a  feeling  of 
security  in  connection  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  made  some 
progress  since  its  enactment. 

“This  progress,”  he  continued, 
“is  the  result  of  existing  condi¬ 
tions  which  the  employers  are 
as  anxious  as  we  not  to  disturt 
However  when  the  time  comes 
that  business  is  not  as  brisk  a< 
it  is  at  present,  it  is  then  that 
employers  will  resort  to  the  ad 
vantages  provided  them  under 
this  inimical  legislation. 

Among  resolutions,  pension 
proposals  dominated.  Various 
locals  termed  as  “imiierative" 
the  formulation  of  a  workable 
peiLsion  and  welfare  program 
Any  proposal  approved  by  the 
convention  would  have  to  be 
goassed  upon  by  the  union’s  16. 
006  members  in  a  referendum 

Another  resolution  awaiting 
action  asked  the  interoational 
officers  to  contact  certain  sup¬ 
ply  houses  and  bring  a  halt  to 
the  practice  of  aiding  and  as¬ 
sisting  employers  w«th  whom 
local  unions  are  in  controversy. 
The  aid  and  assistance  is  ren¬ 
dered,  local  unions  maintained, 
through  salesmen  of  the  supply 
houses. 

George  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  emphasized  the 
good  relationship  existing  be 
tween  newspapers  and  four 
unions  and  pointed  out  the  in 
dustry’s  need  for  more  appren 
tices. 


Noted  Proofreader 
Dies  in  Houston 

Houston,  Tex. — Death  closed 
the  type  case  on  an  era  last 
week.  William  S.  Logan  put 
down  his  pencil,  then  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  72.  ^ 

Lean,  keen-eyed  “Doodle  bp- 
gan,  as  he  was  affectionate^ 
known,  was  a  proofreader  of  the 
old  school.  When  he  finally 
challenged  his  last  piece  of  copy 
he'd  spent  63  years  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  36  of  those  yean 
with  the  Houston  Ptms. 

Early  in  his  career,  he 
a  paper  in  Hugo,  Okla.,  occuinec 
a  dual  role  of  editor-printer 
then  sold  it  and  went  to  wor* 
for  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Tno 
une.  In  1911  he  moved  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  Houston. 
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How  to  go  home  in 


Philadelphia 


Fact  1  .  ,  .  Philadelphia  is  the  third  largest  retail  market  in  the 
nation,  with  a  population  of  four  million  in  its  trading  area.  It’s 
a  city  of  homes.  And  the  ideal  way  to  get  on  the  shopping  list 
is  through  family  contact. 

Fact  2  .  .  .  The  Bulletin  goes  home  in  Philadelphia.  It  spends  the 
evening  with  more  than  4  out  of  5  families.  It  calls  again  on  Sunday. 
As  a  case  in  point  —  in  a  typical  block  of  Farragut  Terrace  in 
West  Philadelphia,  43  of  45  families  interviewed  read  and  pre¬ 
shop  in  The  Bulletin. 

Obvious  conclusion  .  .  .  The  way  to  get  home  and  talk  buying 
with  Philadelphians  is  in  The  Bulletin.  For  it  goes  home,  stays 
home,  is  read  by  the  entire  family. 
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In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin 
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Plastic  Plates  Used 
By  400  Advertisers 


Plastic  plates  are  accepted 
in  the  best  of  advertising  cir¬ 
cles  these  days  Some  400  ad¬ 
vertisers  prefer  them  for  news¬ 
paper  schedules  and  they  in¬ 
clude  some  of  “THE  400"  in 
Advertising. 

Only  about  two  years  ago, 
after  a  few  years  of  experiment¬ 
ing  and  experience  on  govern¬ 
ment  wartime  propaganda  jobs. 
Reilly  Electrotype  Co.  molded 
Plastictype  No.  1  as  part  of  a 
major  newspaper  ad  campaign. 
This  week,  the  tradename  was 
impressed  for  the  4,000,000th 
time. 

As  the  battery  of  six  special¬ 
ly  -  engineered  molding  ma 
chines,  powered  by  airplane 
motors,  turned  out  Plastictype 
No.  4.000.001,  Louis  M.  Brown¬ 
ell,  Jr.,  Reilly  .sales  executive, 
admitted  that  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  staffs  had  some  reason 
to  “beef"  about  the  first  few 
thousand.  The  extreme  brittle¬ 
ness  of  those  early  plates  caused 
many  a  headache  in  composing 
room  and  stereotype  shop. 

Superior  Plate 

“We’re  making  a  far  superior 
plate  today,”  said  Mr.  Brownell. 
"We  have  re-designed  and  re¬ 
built  all  of  our  equipment  to 
set  up  ideal  manufacturing  con¬ 
ditions.  We  have  established 
firm  standards  for  plate  quality. 
The  plastic  plate  is  accepted 
widely  by  advertisers,  by  their 
agencies,  and  by  newspapers.” 

Besides  its  New  York  plant, 
Reilly  has  several  others  around 
the  country  where  34  more  ma¬ 
chines,  designed  and  construct¬ 
ed  by  its  own  corps  of  engi¬ 
neers,  are  making  plastic  plates 
for  advertisers.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  number  of 
plastic  plates  going  to  newspa¬ 
pers  will  increase  steadily. 

Some  newspapers.  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ell  said,  recommended  plastic 
plates  for  use  by  local  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  has  created  a  mail¬ 
order  business  which  the  Reilly 
firm  never  contemplated. 

To  counteract  “dark  whisper¬ 
ings  and  gloomy  prophecies” 
which  Joseph  Reilly  realizes 
have  drifted  about  ever  since 
plastic  plates  appeared  to  chal¬ 
lenge  electrotypes  and  mats  for 
newspaper  advertising,  Reilly 
sales  representatives  have  tried 
to  “educate”  as  many  mechan¬ 
ical  department  executives  as 
they  could  reach  at  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  each 
year. 

Inspected  by  Engravers 

Direct  from  the  men  who 
handle  the  plates  they  learned 
what  prejudices  were  held  and 
w'hat  objections  were  voiced. 
From  these  talks  the  Reilly  staff 
of  researchers  and  engineers 
have  worked  out  a  production 
code,  one  big  feature  of  which 
is  a  guaranteed  depth  of  55- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  rout¬ 
ed  areas.  The  usual  rout  on  an 
electro  is  35-thousandths. 

Photoengravers  have  been  put 
on  the  Reilly  staff  to  inspect 
all  original  plates  and  tool  them 
where  necessary  to  eliminate 


ragged  edges  or  high  spots. 
Every  Plastictype  is  checked 
again  by  engravers  before  it 
goes  to  the  shipping  room. 

Each  plate  is  subjected  to  a 
pressure  50%  greater  than  it 
must  withstand  on  a  new’spa 
per's  stereo  table. 

The  Reilly  laboratory  has 
concocted  a  material  for  mold¬ 
ing  matrices,  the  formula  for 
which  is  known  to  only  four 
men  in  the  organization.  An 
electronic  gadget — another  office 
secret  —  scientifically  regulates 
heat  and  pressure. 

During  the  recent  super-heat 
wave  in  New  York,  Reilly  elec¬ 
trotypers  noticed  that  the 
warmth  of  the  water  was  affect¬ 
ing  their  process,  so  within  48 
hours  the  ingenious  engineers 
put  together  a  novel  refrigera¬ 
tion  machine. 

Instructions  lor  Handling 

In  return  for  these  extra  ef¬ 
forts  to  achieve  better  printing 
of  ads,  the  Reilly  firm  asks  the 
newspaper  shops  to  heed  a  few 
suggestions  which  are  listed  on 
a  paper  that  accompanies  each 
plate. 

Variation  in  thickness  of  Plas- 
tictypes  is  less  than  .003.  and 
the  plates  can  be  nailed,  sawed, 
glued,  drilled,  patched,  routed 
and  trimmed. 

“When  necessary  to  nail  at 
extreme  edges  or  corners,”  the 
instruction  sheet  advises,  “place 
nails  in  lead  holes  in  plates  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose. 

“Reserve  one  metal  saw  blade 
in  your  shop  for  cutting  plastic 
plates  only.  .  .  .  Carboloy-tip- 
ped  router  bits  will  rout  Plas- 
tictypes  without  heating  the 
material,  thus  insuring  a  quick 
clean  cut. 

“Temperatures  over  125°  F. 
will  soften  this  material.  .  .  . 
Do  not  use  when  extremely  cold 
or  when  exposed  to  tempera¬ 
tures  above  120°  F. 

“To  clean,  use  alcohol,  nap¬ 
tha,  carbon  tetrachloride,  gaso¬ 
line,  kerosene,  or  turpentine. 
Do  not  use  acetone,  benzol,  tol¬ 
uol  or  xyol,  or  any  ink  wash 
containing  them." 

Although  plates  can  be  read¬ 
ily  trimmed  on  a  guillotine,  the 
Reilly  firm  is  working  with  ad 


New  Adventure  for  VIC  FLINT! 


THE  CASE  OF  THE 
SINISTER  SHIP 


A  Suspense-ful  Drama  of  the  Sea! 


agencies  to  make  allowances  for 
column  rules  on  ads  one-column 
wide. 

Plastic  plates,  Mr.  Brownell 
pointed  out.  are  working  to  the 
special  benefit  of  newspapers 
in  two  ways.  One.  they  afford 
production  savings  and  shipping 
economies  which  add  up  to 
more  money  for  space  buying: 
two,  they  keep  advertisers  con¬ 
stantly  conscious  of  the  imme¬ 
diacy  with  which  they  can  use 
newspapers. 

An  electro  for  a  1.000-line  ad 
weighs  Ol't  pounds,  packed  for 
shipping.  A  plastic  plate  for  the 
.same  size  ad  weighs  one  pound. 

It  is  no  longer  rare  practice 
for  an  advertiser  to  break  a 
campaign  fast.  The  Reilly  plant 


has  received  orders  from  an 
agency  on  a  Friday  afternoon  to 
produce  and  ship  out  600  or 
more  plates  for  use  on  a  Tues¬ 
day.  Plastics  make  such  ad 
campaigns  in  dailies  easy. 

Mr.  Brownell  said  he  hoped 
newspaper  publishers  would  see 
the  wisdom  of  installing  saw 
and  router  equipment  which  is 
essential  for  the  proper  han 
dling  of  plastic  plates 
■ 

Editor  Dies  in  Crash 

Massena,  N.  Y. — William  E. 
Forester,  26,  editor  of  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Courier  and  Freeman,  was 
killed  Aug.  15  when  his  car 
struck  a  tree.  He  became  editor 
of  the  weekly  July  1. 


GOPHERS 
like  Berries 


BOYS  like.... 


PEOPLE  like  localnews 


It  isn't  the  bushes  that  gophers  go  for  — it’s  the 
lierries.  Tlicy  like  'em. 

Boys,  too,  like  berries,  espeeially  ones  covered 
with  Domino  Sugar,  the  tastiest  eating  that  ever 
was  . . .  just  melts  in  their  mouths. 

Just  as  hoys  always  want  more  sugar,  people 
never  get  enough  of  localnews.  And  no  w'onder! 
This  is  the  «lown-to-earth  stuff  that  people  asso¬ 
ciate  with  real  living  .  .  .  the  familiar  scenes  and 
events  that  ipiieken  the  pul.*e  and  make  reading 
enjoyable. 

Yes,  locahieivs  .  .  .  the  wonderful  material  read 
and  enjoyt'd  in  the  /<wn/rien'.s  dailies. 

?  “LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  —  icAat  an  advertising  medium" 


The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency, 


Inc. 
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grocery 


than  any 
IWashiiHl 


The  meat  of  the  grocery  media  story: 

r  j  <  1  Line«*e  for  %  of  leadership 

The  Sur-Evenini  and  Sunday  ^  .4,  p,^ 

Local  Grocery  Display .  649.852  11.9 

National  Grocery  Display . .  819,392  69.7 

Total  Grocery .  1,469,244  46.5 

Total  Advertising . 18,307,003  65.0 

Cortclusion :  When  you  want  the  economy-size  ad 
medium  in  the  nation’s  capital,,  choose  The  Star, 


The  Washington  Star 


Ei'ening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Kr|irrMenle«l  nntitinally  by  Don  A.  Cnrroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.»  NYC 
17;  The  John  E.  Luts  Co..  Tribune  Tower.  Chicsfo  II.  Member: 
Uiiresu  4»f  Advertiiunc  ANFA,  Metropolitan  Group.  Aiaerieaii 
Newe|ia|iee  AdvertiMing  Network.  Inc. 
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$4,500,000  In  Cash 
Paid  to  Times-Herald  7 


Washington — A  cash  payment 
of  $4,500,000  for  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  morning  and  aft¬ 
ernoon  newspaper,  was  made 
Aug.  15  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  president  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company,  Chicago,  it  was 
disclosed  this  week.  The  sum 
will  be  shared  by  the  seven 
executives  to  whom  the  news¬ 
paper  was  willed. 

The  transaction  was  subject 
to  a  “supplemental  agreement,” 
the  details  of  which  were  not 
revealed  in  the  accounting  by 
the  executors  of  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson. 

The  completion  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  disposal  of  272^ 
shares  of  the  McCormick-Pat- 
terson  Trust,  valued  at  $35,000 
a  share,  or  $9,537,500,  also  was 
disclosed  in  papers  filed  in  the 
U.  S.  District  Court. 

The  full  details  on  this  dis¬ 
posal,  including  the  buyer, 
were  not  revealed  because  “time 
has  not  permitted  the  inclusion 
of  details.”  The  trust  controls 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  the 
News  Syndicate,  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 


1949,  to  May  31,  1949,  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  reported  receipts  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

February  . $691,826.32 

March  .  765,493.30 

April  .  812,651.07 

May  .  803,585.26 

Under  disbursements,  the 
principal  item  of  “payroll, 
newsprint  and  supplies”  varied, 
as  follows: 

February  . $552,859.62 

March  .  638.207.55 

April  .  587,616.55 

May  .  607,205.60 

The  schedule  showed  $14,050 
for  telephone,  light,  heat  and 
power  in  March,  against  $1,023 
for  May.  Taxes  and  insurance 
also  were  lowered  from  $14,380 
in  March  to  $5,748  in  May. 
News  and  feature  expenses 
fluctuated  from  $23,000  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  $30,000  in  April. 


'Good  Will'  Value 

The  $4,500,000  price  was  sub¬ 
stantially  above  $1,974,865.76, 
which  is  one  valuation  of  the 
Times-Herald  assets  contained 
in  the  official  document.  The 
difference  is  $2,525,134.24,  and 
attorneys  in  the  case  referred 
to  this  as  the  “good  will”  value 
of  the  newspaper. 

In  her  will,  Mrs.  Patterson 
provided  that  her  $16,000,000 
estate  absorb  taxes  for  all  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  so  the  seven  to  whom 
she  left  the  newspaper  will 
share  the  $4,500,000  equally 
clear  of  taxes,  it  is  understood. 

The  seven  are  William  C. 
Shelton,  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  Ed¬ 
mund  F.  Jewell,  Michael  W. 
Flynn,  H.  A.  Robinson,  J.  Irving 
Belt,  and  Mason  S.  Peters. 
Messrs.  Shelton  and  Waldrop 
serve  as  executors  of  the  estate, 
with  Joseph  W.  Brooks,  of  New 
York  City. 

An  account  of  profits  of  the 
newspaper  between  July  25, 
1948,  and  May  31  showed  dis¬ 
tribution  of  $511,252.54.  Of  this, 
however,  about  $377,500  w’ent 
to  Mrs.  Patterson’s  daughter, 
Mrs.  Felicia  Gizycka,  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  contest  of  the  will. 

The  executors  also  noted  that 
the  $25,000  per  annum  life  an¬ 
nuity  to  Mrs.  Patterson’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  provided  in  the  will,  was 
assigned  to  the  seven  news¬ 
paper  executives  under  the 
compromise  agreement. 

Eaminga  Listed 

A  breakdown  on  profits  dis¬ 
bursements  showed  a  figure  of 
$100,000  for  February,  1948; 
$35,000  for  March,  1949;  and 
$560,000  for  May,  1949,  for  a 
total  of  $695,000.  But  this  was 
pared  down  by  refunds  of  $126,- 
222  and  $57,525  which  were 
subsequently  deemed  to  be 
principal. 

In  an  accounting  of  Times- 
Herald  operations  for  Feb.  1. 


Balance  Sheet 

The  balance  sheet  of  Times- 
Herald,  Inc.,  as  of  May  31,  was 
given  as  follows: 

ASSETS 
Current  assets: 

Cash  in  bank  and 

on  hand  .  $583,879.53 

Accounts  receiv¬ 
able  .  1,004,142.99 

Less:  reserve  for 
doubtful  ac¬ 
counts,  dis¬ 
counts  and  al¬ 
lowances  ....  ( 30,000.00 ) 

Newsprint  and 
supplies,  at 

cost  .  160,256.38 

Properties,  at  cost 
less  depreciation  790,003.47 
Other  assets  and 
deferred  charges  35,628.17 


(30,000.00) 


$2,543,910.54 
LIABILITIES  AND  CAPITAL 
Accounts  payable 
and  accrued  lia¬ 
bilities  .  $551,916.33 

Deferred  credits  to 

operations  .  17,128.45 

Capital  .  1,974,865.76 


•  Cuts  matrix  damoge 

•  Cuts  mold  and  spaceband 
maintenance  costs 


Write  for  FREE 
12-page  brochure 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  R/erson  Street,  Brooklyrt  5,  N.  Y. 


ILINOTYPEl 

TftAOf  MACK 

Leadership  Through  Research 


to  buy  for  $4,500,000  in  cash  all 
capital  stock  or  the  assets  as 
the  purchaser  should  decide. 

Working  through  Washington 
Times-Herald,  Inc.,  a  Delaware 
corporation  owned  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company,  $4,500,000  was 
paid  over  to  Times-Herald,  Inc., 
on  Aug.  15. 

“This  exchange,”  said  the  ex¬ 
ecutors,  “of  substantially  all  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
Times-Herald.  Inc.,  establishes 
a  readily  ascertainable  market 
value  for  the  stock  of  Times- 
Herald,  Inc.,  and  therefore  your 
accountants  charge  themselves 
with  the  increment  on  the  sale 
and  conveyance  of  said  assets.” 

"The  accounting  placed  the 
total  value  of  Mrs.  Patterson’s 
estate  af  $15,566,733.30  and  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  daughter’s  con¬ 
test  had  cost  the  estate  $210,000 
in  legal  fees.  William  E.  Leahy, 
Washington  attorney,  receiv^ 
$50,000;  Kirkland,  Fleming, 
Green,  Martin  and  Ellis,  of 
Washington,  $100,000;  and  Jack- 
son,  Nash,  Brophy,  Barringer 
and  Brooks  of  New  York, 
$60,000. 

Costs  of  Mrs  Patterson’s  fu¬ 
neral  totaled  $8,839. 


96  Pages  Run 
In  Six  Sections 
Off  One  Press 


Houston,  Tex. — The  Houston 
Chronicle’s  Sunday,  Aug.  H, 
issue  is  believed  to  be  a  rec 
ord-breaking  press  production 
feat,  in  that  96  black  and  white 
pages,  in  six  sections,  were 
printed,  folded  and  delivered  to 
the  mail  room  as  one  product. 

“It  is  the  first  time  that  a 
96-page  paper,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  sections,  has  ever 
been  printed,  folded  and  deliv¬ 
ered  from  one  press,  anywhere 
in  the  South,”  said  G.  F.  Elrod. 
Chronicle  production  manager. 

“It  is  the  first  time  in  my  30 
years  in  this  business  that  1 
have  seen  a  96-page  paper,  in 
six  sections,  printed  at  one 
time,”  Joe  Poliak,  field  engineer 
for  Goss,  who  supervised  the 
installation  of  the  Chronicle’s 
new  Headliner  press,  said. 


Adds  to  Property 


Stall  Digs  Evidence 

In  a  series  of  16  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  daily  in  the  New  York 
II  Progresso  Italo-Americano, 
Editor  Gene  Pope,  Jr.  is  pub¬ 
lishing  new  evidence  unearthed 
by  staffers  regarding  the  killing 
of  a  former  Dartmouth  College 
student,  Raymond  J.  Cirotta,  in 
his  dormitory  room  last  March. 


Appleton,  Wis.  —  The  Post 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Appleton  Post-Crescent,  has 
purchased  property  at  Superior 
and  Franklin  Streets  and  will 
remove  four  buildings  now  oc¬ 
cupying  the  site.  The  new  pur¬ 
chase  gives  the  company  all  of 
the  frontage  on  Superior  Street 
between  Franklin  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Streets. 


$2,543,910.54 
Referring  to  the  sale  of  the 
newspaper,  the  executors  re¬ 
ported  that  they  accepted  a 
written  offer  on  July  19  from 
the  Tribune  Company  offering 


and  allied  products 

add  $5^000^000 


annually  to  the 
buying  power  of 
the  “Money  Town” 
of  the  South. 


Reach  this  prosperous  market  through  two 


Nashville  Banner 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  | 

Li 

Newspaper  Printing  Corporaiion,  Agent 
represented  by  the  Branham  Company 


''MONEY  TOWN"  0/ 
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^  \  f  Society  with  a  capital  S  has,  in  The 

\  Detroit  News,  given  way  to  news 
»  about  women’s  activities  in  business,  in  the 

home,  at  her  clubs.  Not  only  news,  but  views 
challenge  the  home-maker  and  compel  reader  interest, 
which  is  translated  into  buying  interest  for  the  products 
advertised  to  women  in  its  pages. 


In  the  competitive  sales  era  now  prevailing,  the  acceptance 
by  Detroit  women  of  News’  leadership  in  reporting  women’s 
activities  through  these  new  women’s  pages,  offers  a  clear  channel 
to  successful  advertising  procedure.  Sell  the  great  Detroit  market, 

the  most  prosperous  major  city  area  in  America,  by  employing 
its  HOME  newspaper.  The  Detroit  News.  It  delivers 
170,000  more  copies  to  the  homes  in  the  Detroit  trading  area  than  one 
paper,  and  40,000  more  than  the  other! 


5S9r675— lolol  Swfidoy 
circulption.  A.B.C  R9«r*« 
for  6>monthi  poriod  onding 
Morch  31.  1949 


444,173— total  wdokdoy 
circu lotion  —  ogoln  ttio 
highost  wookdoy  circulo- 
lion  ovof  'ottoinod  by  ony 
Michigan  nowtpopor. 

Largest  circulatiori  gains  0/  any  Detroit  newspaper 


\ 

( 

( 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Wolff  Says  Food  Ads 
Need  Agency  *s  Touch 

By  James  L  Collings 


Lester  "L."  Wolff,  a  li'l  guy 
with  45  li’l  accounts  and  the 
appearance  of  a  tax  collector 
trying  to  get  along  with  the 
public,  thinks  national  advertis¬ 
ing  is  two  or  three  mountain 
peaks  higher  in  class  than  re¬ 
tail. 

Especially  in  drugs  and  foods, 
but  not  including  all  department 
store  advertising. 

The  31 -year-old  ex-song  and 
dance  guy  (on  Broadway  at  14) 
and  former  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  manager  (Newhouse  news¬ 
papers)  runs  the  Manhattan 
agency  of  Lester  “L.”  Wolff  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corp. 

He  spends  a  week  every  six 
months  working  as  a  clerk  In 
groceries  and  drugstores.  “It 
gives  me  a  picture  of  what  I'm 
trying  to  sell.” 

Belaboring  Amateurs 

This  merchandising  experience 
and  the  careful  study  he  has 
made  of  retail  advertising  in 
newspapers  all  over  the  country 
have  convinced  him.  he  said, 
that  national  is  superior  to  re¬ 
tail. 

In  a  recent  speech  before 
grocers,  Mr.  Wolff  belabored  the 
amateur  standing  of  his  audi¬ 
ence  and  urged  a  mass  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  professional  ranks. 

He  said:  “Retail  advertising 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  our  business.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
many  retailers,  experts  in  their 
own  trade,  oomsider  themselves 
in  our  trade — advertising. 

“It  is  the  old  story  of  ‘shoe 
maker  stick  to  your  last.’  We 
know  our  business  and  you 
know  yours.  All  one  has  to  do 
today  is  examine  the  shopping 
list  ads  that  appear  every 
Thursday  and  Friday  on  the 
food  pages  of  our  American 
newspapers. 

“It  Is  very  simple  to  pick  out 
those  ads  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  boss  or  the  boss’ 
son-in-law.  It  is  even  easier  to 
pick  out  the  one  or  two  ads 
which  have  been  prepared  by 
experienced  agency  artists  and 
copywriters. 

“Copy  research  today  has 
proven  that  readership  can  be 
increased  from  25  50%  by  simple 
changes  in  headline  or  copy.” 

The  Charges 

What  are  the  specific  charges 
against  retail  advertising,  be¬ 
sides  those  mentioned  in  your 
speech? 

“The  retailer,”  Mr.  Wolff  re¬ 
plied,  “feels  that  if  he  offers  the 
right  merchandise  at  the  right 
price  that’s  all  he  has  to  do— a 
straight  listing,  in  other  words. 

“But  surveys  have  shown  you 
have  to  attract  people  to  the  ad 
in  the  first  place  to  sell  the 
product. 

“The  retai’er  has  also  felt  that 
he  knows  better  than  the  ad 
agency  what  will  sell.  Now  we 


don't  refute  that,  but  we  do  say 
that  we  know  better  the  proper 
way  to  present  to  the  public 
what  the  retailer  has  to  offer. 

“And  the  retailer  may  know 
the  pulling  power  of  his  ads,  but 
he  doesn't  know  why  they  pull. 
He  simp.y  trusts  to  luck. 

“Next  is  the  fact  that  retail 
advertising  has  made  unwise  use 


Lester  “L."  Wolff 


of  mat  services.  Not  that  I 
have  anything  against  mat  serv¬ 
ices.  but  they  ore  for  general 
distribution,  and  the  local  mer¬ 
chandiser,  or  retailer,  with  his 
strictly  local  problems  has  used 
these  services,  thus  ignoring  his 
homegrown  problems. 

“I’d  say,  too,  that  national  ad¬ 
vertising  has  adopted  individu¬ 
alistic  approaches  for  each  spe¬ 
cific  manufacturer,  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  hasn't. 

“Finally,  the  retailer  thinks 
it's  too  costly  to  call  in  an 
agency  to  work  for  him.  Hei 
wouldn't  send  his  clerks  out 
threadbare,  yet  he’ll  do  that 
with  his  advertising.  If  he  could 
only  be  sold  on  an  agency,  he 


Which? 

.  .  .  trade  paper  is 
the  true  Newspaper 
Advocate  for  media 
directors? 


SEE  PAGE  37 


could  double  the  effectiveness 
of  his  advertising  and  conse¬ 
quently  greatly  increase  his 
volume.” 

Has  45  Accounts 

What  do  you  do  in  your  agency 
to  remedy  these  faults?  (The 
agency  s  ^5  accounts,  a.l  small, 
range  from  $5,000  to  $300,000. 
The  belief  there  is  that  adver¬ 
tising  today  is  too  often  subtle 
when  it  should  be  P.  T.  Bar- 
num-blunt.  The  agency  handles 
advertising  for  three  large  food 
chains.  This  represents  $400,000 
yearly  spent  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  accounts  for  2,000,- 
000  ad  lines.  Add  another  retail 
ad  billing  of  $200,000  and  1,000,- 
000  ad  iines  for  a  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  association  account.) 

“Well,  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Wolff  said,  “we  put 
an  advertising  department  to 
work  for  our  clients. 

“We  study  the  stores,  then  es¬ 
tablish  one  central  theme  for 
each  chain  or  organization.  We 
carry  through  on  this  by  using 
a  trade  character  or  symbol 
such  as  is  used  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“We’ll  test  the  pulling  power 
of  the  local  media  used  (news¬ 
paper,  of  course),  and  then  we'll 
tie-in  and  coordinate  the  inner 
store  promotion  with  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“As  far  as  layout  is  concerned, 
we  departmentalize  the  ad.  We 
try  to  make  it  as  easy  to  shop 
the  ad  as  a  housewife  finds  it  to 
shop  in  the  store. 

Making  National  Pay 

“But  most  important  of  all, 
we  make  use  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  spent  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  by  twisting  the  ad  slant 
in  favor  of  the  retailer,  who 
has,  perhaps,  only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  to  spend. 

“In  other  words,  we  moke  na¬ 
tional  advertising  belong  to  the 
local  guy.  This  is  done  by  tie-ins 
with  current  promotions  of  na¬ 
tionally  -  advertised  products,” 
Mr.  Wolff  said. 

Although  Mr.  Wolff  bills  only 
$1,500,000  annually,  he  has  found 
retail  advertising  profitable. 

“Bigger  agencies  don’t  want  to 
touch  it,”  he  said,  “because  they 
don’t  believe  there’s  enough 
money  in  it  for  them,  but  we’ve 
had  it  pay  off.  We’ve  made 
money  on  retail  accounts  and 
we’ve  also  attracted  national  ad 
business  as  a  result  of  handling 
retail.” 


3-Color  Copy 
Gives  Big  Push 
For  Wednesday 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. — Merchants 
here  sought  an  unusual  means 
of  developing  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  business  in  their  agricul 
tural  town  of  27,000. 

Associate  Publisher  Robert  C 
Butz  of  the  News- Argus  pro¬ 
vided  the  answer  with  three- 
color  advertising.  Mechanical 
Superintendent  Paul  Horton  and 
Pressman  Victor  Fisher  worked 
out  the  details.  On  the  paper’j 
16-page  Duplex  Tubular  press, 
the  three  utilized  a  practice 
common  on  commercial  presses 
Two  or  three  colors  are  pro¬ 
vided  on  one  or  two  pages  in  i 
16-page  edition. 

Fountain  dividers  or  sepa¬ 
rators,  made  of  wood  in  the 
shop,  are  used  in  a  portable 
color  fountain  to  get  the  desired 
results  from  one  plate  of  each 
color  page. 

“It’s  also  an  economical  way 
to  use  up  small  portions  of  col¬ 
ored  ink  that  many  times  are 
wasted,”  said  Mr.  Butz.  The 
method  has  been  successful  in 
completely  separating  each  color 
or  arranged  to  give  the  effect  of 
a  blend  of  inks. 

The  “pulling  power”  of  the 
color  has  been  praised  by  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  used  it,  Mr 
Butz  said. 


47%  MORE 

*The  average  New  YoHi  Sun 
family  spends  47%  more 
each  week  for  apparel  end 
home  furnishings  than  the 
average  New  York  market 
family. 

For  sales  success  In  the  New 
York  market,  it  is  far  more 
important  to  reach  the  right 
people,  rather  than  the 
most  people. 

NEW  YORK 

*Fatii  trom  Tit  Sun  Cosiimir  Pail 


What  is  the  Value  of 
Security  Against  Trouble? 


Most  any  paper  whose  production  is  periodic¬ 
ally  upset  by  irregular  mot  performance  could 
well  afford  to  pay  a  premium  for  assurance  of 
mot  uniformity.  But  it  happens  that  the  be^ 
assurance  of  such  uniformity  comes  through 
use  of  Certified  Mats,  costing  just  what  good 
mots  should  cost 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  9  Rockefeller  Ploxo.  Dap*.  P.  New  Yeifc  M 
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what  makes  a 


Let  tne  caivl  you  sweeeet-heartt 
I'm  in  luvv  with  youuuuuuuu.  •  ■ 

In  quavering  soprano,  booming 
baritone  and  slate-pencil  treble  the 
melody  drifts  out  on  the  soft  night 
air.  Under  the  hot  white  light  of  the 
bandstand,  perspiring  musicians 
sway  to  the  familiar  rhythm  of  the 
old  waltz  . . . 

let  me  hear  you  whis-purrrr 

That  you  luvvv  me  tooooo  •  •  * 

Minneapolis  is  singing  again,  as 
she’s  sung  every  summer  for  27 
years.  Sprawled  in  shirtsleeves  on 
the  cool  grass  or  resting  on  benches 
under  the  stars,  10,000  good  neigh¬ 
bors  chorus  the  old  songs  at  Powder- 
horn  Park  while  the  band  plays  on 
. . .  and  the  kids  lap  at  ice  cream 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  20, 


newspaper  great? 

cones  .  .  .  and  everybody  has  a  won¬ 
derful  time. 

Tomorrow  night  it’ll  be  Windom 
Park’s  turn  to  sing  .  .  .  and  Loring’s 
the  next  night,  with  thousands  more 
of  the  Upper  Midwest’s  singing-est 
citizens  coming  to  “all  join  in”  at 
this  traditional  and  beloved  summer 
pastime,  the  8-week  series  of  band 
concerts  and  community  sings  jointly 
sponsored  since  1920  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Park  Board,  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Musicians’  Association  and  the 
Minneapolis  Star'and  Tribune. 

There’ll  be  song  sheets  and  pro¬ 
grams  thoughtfully  provided  by 
these  friendly  newspapers.  And 
there’ll  be  handsome  trophies,  too, 
awarded  twice  this  year  as  usual  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
to  park  communities  that  score 
highest  during  the  season  in  audience 

1949 


enthusiasm ,  attendance  and  conduct. 

And  when  the  last  note  of  the  last 
song  of  summer  fades  away,  there’ll 
be  some  250,000  happy  singers  who 
will  agree  . . .  there  never  was  better 
fun  than  an  old-fashioned  com- 
mimity  sing  .  .  .  and  there  never 
were  better  people  to  live  and  work 
and  sing  with  .  .  .  and  there  never 
were  better  neighbors  than  these 
two  newspapers  that  work  hard  to 
contribute  to  the  spirit  and  imity, 
pleasure  and  progress  of  a  great 
region  and  its  people. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^Tribune 

iVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

sWoO  SUNDAY-  465,000  DAliy 

JOHN  COWIES,  PtmUm* 


■\ 
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Britain’s  Newsprint 
Order  Is  Uncertain 


By  Roy  Carmichael 


Montreal,  Can.  —  Newsprint 
^  exports  from  Canada  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  overseas  coun 
tries  are,  like  other  Canadian 
exports,  affected  adversely  by 
the  dollar  crisis. 

What  is  troubling  the  news¬ 
print  industry  at  the  moment 
is  the  outlook  for  next  year. 
Half-yearly  reports  of  pulp  and 
paper  companies  show  declines 
in  sales  and  profits,  due  to  the 
recession  in  the  pulp  industry 
and  the  loss  of  export  markets. 
Demand  for  newsprint  contin¬ 
ues,  and  production  and  ship¬ 
ments  reached  new  high  levels 
in  the  past  half  year,  though 
there  are  indications  that  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  are  reaching 
a  balance. 

Curtailment  of  newsprint  im¬ 
ports  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
Australia  and  other  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Empire  countries  in 
1950  is  being  discussed  at  high 
levels  in  London  and,  pending 
decision  which  will  probably  be 
arrived  at  in  September,  import 
quotas  for  1950  are  suspended. 

Does  this  mean  that  Great 
Britain  and  other  Conunon- 
wealth  countries  will,  to  save 
dollars,  cut  their  1950  imports 
sharply  below  1949  shipments 
as  London  reports  have  indi¬ 
cated?  Newsprint  circles  here 
are  in  no  position  to  answer 
this  question,  nor  can  it  be  an¬ 
swered  by  anyone  until  the  of¬ 
ficial  discussions  have  ended. 

The  Canadian  industry,  while 
not  over-optimistic,  places  no 
credence  in  a  report  that  Brit¬ 
ish  publishers  will  have  to  fore¬ 
go  50,000  tons  from  their  Cana¬ 
dian  contracts  next  year.  The 
agreement  this  year,  which  is 
being  lived  up  to,  is  to  take 
from  Canada,  excluding  New¬ 
foundland,  100,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  There  is,  however,  an 
“escalator”  clause  which  would 
permit  the  addition  of  50,000 
tons  yearly,  increasing  by  that 
amount  to  250,000  tons  in  1952. 

Newsprint  authorities  here 
believe  the  British  publishers 
will  fight  to  retain  the  basic 


tude,  it  is  felt,  supports  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  British  news 
print  industry  seeks  a  monop¬ 
oly,  not  only  of  exports  but  of 
supply  to  British  newspapers. 

British  mills  are  operating  at  ■ 
about  55%  capacity  and  are  es-  ' 
timated  to  be  producing  at  an  j 
annual  rate  of  440,000  tons.  I 

Should  the  British  imports  of 
Canadian  newsprint  be  cut  sub  ; 
stantially  in  1950,  there  would  | 
naturally  be  an  additional  j 
amount  available  for  American 
consumers,  unless  economic  con-  I 
ditions,  including  a  decrease  in 
price,  should  result  in  reduced 
production,  a  potentiality  not 
immediately  envisaged. 

A  factor  not  to  be  overlooked 
is  the  growing  demand  for 
newsprint  in  Canada  itself.  In¬ 
dications  of  this  are  to  be  found 
in  the  newspaper  war  in  To-  | 
ronto  where  the  two  evening  ! 
papers,  the  Telegram  and  the  | 
Star,  are  battling  for  increased 
circulation,  and  in  Montreal 
where  the  Standard,  a  week-end  | 
newspaper,  has  multiplied  its  : 
sale  several  times  since  the  war  I 
ended,  and  is  preparing  to  chal  , 
lenge  the  nationwide  supremacy 
of  the  Toronto  Star  Weekly. 

■ 

Amarillo  Times 
Adds  Farm  Magazine 

Amarillo,  Tex. — The  Amarillo 
Times,  tabloid  dai.y,  has  begun 
publication  of  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  farm  news  and 
features,  the  Southwest  Plains 
man. 

The  monthly,  issued  as  a 
weekend  insert,  features  mate-  , 
rial  from  some  40  counties  in 
the  Panhandle  and  in  West  Tex¬ 
as,  in  addition  to  serving  the 
overlapping  circulation  territory 
of  the  Times  in  New  Mexico  and 
Oklahoma. 

The  magazine  is  edited  by 
Nugent  E.  (Zeke)  Brown,  a 
veteran  of  some  20  years  as 
state  capital  newsman,  army 
public  relations  officer  and 
weekly  newspaper  publisher 
and  editor.  I^blisher  is  the 


import  of  100.000  tons  annually 
which  they  feel  represents  the 
minimum  they  can  take  and 
still  hold  their  contracts  open. 
As  one  analyst  of  the  situation 
remarked:  “The  British  want 
to  keep  Canadian  newsprint 
coming  in.  They  like  our  qual¬ 
ity,  reliability  and,  above  all, 
they  like  the  Canadian  price, 
which  is  very  much  below  the 
price  of  English  newsprint  made 
mainly  from  imported  SwedLsh 
pulp.” 

Despite  the  recent  cut  in 
Swedish  pulp,  the  price  of  Brit¬ 
ish  newsprint  remains  so  much 
higher  than  the  Canadian  price 
that  where  dollars  can  be  found 
Canada  will  get  the  preference. 

The  Canadian  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  has  right  along  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  arrangements  to 
accept  payment  in  sterling,  but 
has  been  headed  off  by  opposi¬ 
tion  from  London.  This  atti- 


Panhandle  Publishing  Co. 


Everyth  ing^ 
Baltimore 


FOR  SEATIlt 
DEPARTMENT  STORES 


21  million  dollars  in  new  money  is  in  the  process  of 
being  invested  in  Seattle  department  store  expansion  by 
three  of  the  nation’s  biggest  retail  organizations. 


THE  BON  MARCHE 

Work  has  started  on  The  Bon 
Marche’s  great  12  million  dollar 
building  in  the  new  Northgate 
Shopping  Center  at  Seattle’s  north¬ 
ern  city  limits.  In  addition  a  million 
dollar  expansion  is  planned  for 
their  downtown  store. 

FREDERICK  &  NELSON 

Frederick  and  Nelson,  a  division  of 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  has 
announced  a  million  dollar 

pro’grani  which  will  increase  the 
height  of  their  great  downtown 
store  from  its  present  5l/j  stories 
to  9  stories. 

J.  C.  PENNEY 

The  great  Seattle  J.  C.  Penney 
store  has  just  concluded  a  several 
million  dollar  building  program 
which  has  increa.sed  its  sales  area 
by  40%. 


These  great  retail  organizations’  faith  in  Seattle's  further 
expansion  is  another  reason  why  you  should  plan  now  to 
tell  your  sales  story  to  this  rich  and  growing  market 
through  the  columns  of  its  great  newspaper,  The  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


Posil^Intelligencer 
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How  Douglas  is  helping  to  meet  the 

GROWING  CRISIS  IN  AIR  TRANSPORT 


Military  $trategi!>ts  fully  recognize  the  vital  role  that  air 
transport  will  play  in  future  operations. 

They  realize  that  tomorrow's  transports  must  he  larger, 
faster,  more  versatile. 

This  is  why  the  Air  Force  has  ordered  a  fleet  of  new- 
type  cargo  planes— the  Douglas  C-124A. 

•  Towering;  48  feet  above  the  g;round,  this  giant  trans¬ 
port  will  fly  loads  up  to  30,000  lbs.  a  distance  of 
1,200  miles  and  return  to  base  without  refueling. 

LONG  BEACH 


e  Reversible-pitch  propellers  and  wing-length  brake 
flaps  will  enable  the  C-124A  to  take  off  and  land 
from  medium-size  air  fields. 

•  Unique  clamshell  loading  doors  and  self-contained 
ramp  make  it  the  only  transport  where  heavy  field 
equipment  can  drive  directly  on  or  olT  the  plane. 

Designed  to  support  and  supply  global  operations,  the 
C-I24.4  carries  on  the  quarter-century  Douglas  tradition  of 
building  dependable  aircraft— always  ready— whatever  the 
job,  wherever  the  mission. 


PLANT  OF  DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  INC. 


SERVING  MANKIND  AROUND  TNE  WORLD 


50,000  lb.  payload:  8-inch  Ml  gun  on 
M2  wagon,  3  man,  mite,  equipmanl. 

editor  S  publisher  for  August  20,  1949 


50,000  lb.  payload;  4  halicoplars, 
30  man,  mite,  equipment. 


50,000  lb.  payload:  2  fully  loaded 
2Vi  ton  trucks,  6  men,  mite,  equipment. 


.  . .  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E  <S  P  every 
week? 


conjunction  with  its  appearance 
in  a  local  paper.  The  feature 
will  be  exclusive  to  one  news¬ 
paper  in  each  city  zone,  and 
will  be  available  in  either  mat 
or  photograph  form. 

Also,  the  Athletic  Institute  Ls 
offering  the  newspaper  another 
.  opportunity  for  revenue  and  a 
_  service  to  its  readers,  A  set 
,  of  three  booklets  on  "Beginning 
Bowling,"  based  on  the  slide 
.  film  series  and  covering  the 
complete  course,  will  be  made 
jq  available  to  the  paper  for  15 
^  cents  a  set.  and  can  be  offered 
in  each  day's  installment  for  25 
cents.  If  the  paper  prefers  to 
have  handling  and  mailing 
^  taken  care  of  by  the  Institute, 
j  it  can  forward  all  orders  and  re 
ceive  6*^4  cents  per  order. 

Technical  consultants  for  the 
material  in  the  series  include 
for  newspapers  that  describes  championship 

all  the  steps  in  learning  to  , 

bowl.  Similar  features  on  other  «  ,  tj-i* 

sports  will  be  developed  later,  OUnday  CiQltlOn 
Colonel  Bank  said.  Publication  of  the  Kaljjpell 

The  papers  will  be  given  an  (Mont.)  Weekly  Inter  Lake  has 
be  done  by  the  King,  who  has  opportunity  for  tie-in  advertis-  been  suspended  and  in  its  place 

.  ing  by  bowling  lanes.  All  mem-  a  Sunday  morning  edition  of  the 

bers  of  the  Bowling  Proprietors  Daily  Inter  Lake  is  being  issued 
Association  of  America  are  be-  Victor  Morgan  and  D.  L.  Mc- 
ing  told  of  the  feature  and  Dermott  are  publishers  of  the 
urged  to  place  advertising  in  Inter  Lake. 

supplement  of  28  pages  in  two  ^  HIH 

sections  was  part  of  the  Chicago 

Sunday  Tribune  for  Aug.  14.  In  'v 

addition,  localized  back-to-school 
news  and  advertising  appeared 
in  many  of  the  zon^  pages  of 

the  Tribune's  neighborhood  Met-  \ 

ropolitan  sections.  ^  V  . 

News,  features,  photos,  and  I  I 

more  than  45,000  lines  of  adver-  /#  /  m 

tising  were  included  in  the  B|H[^-'V  ^ 

Back-to-School  supplement.  The  ^  m 

full  color  cover  was  devoted  to  /■/)  uA/  ^ 

fashions  for  college  men  and  ^  l/y  ^ 

women.  A  total  of  58  retail  ^ 

stores  were  represented  in  the  BjllgvaB  ^  I  ’  JB^STIS^B 

supplement  with  69  different  *  I 

advertisements.  I' 


Picture  Series 
On  Bowling 
Has  Ad  Tie-in 


For  rent  item  in  the  LaPorte 
(Ind.)  Herald  Argus  classified 
columns:  "Private  bath,  suitable 
for  2  adults.  ’ 


Tom  Clark’s  nomination  to 
the  Supreme  Court  was  the  topic 
for  a  Doris  Fleeson  column  that 
came  out  this  way  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O. )  Plain  Dealer:  "When 
the  court  vacancy  occurred,  such 
Democrats  began  asking  where 
Vinson  stood  and  recalling  the 
crumminess  between  him  and 
the  attorney  general.  ” 

*  «  » 

Classified  in  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser:  "A  small 
furnished  rear  apartment  for 
rent,  suited  to  working  couple, 
preferably  married.” 


syth  County 
Hospital  had  Davia 

been  drinking 

on  duty,  and  that  his  condition  Princess  Elizabeth,  according 
constituted  a  threat  to  the  wel-  to  the  Louisville  (Ky)  Courier- 
fare  of  patients  under  his  care.  Journal,  "is  making  public  ap- 

The  story  appeared  after  two  pearances  that  normally  would 

members  of  the  Board  of  Coun-  L>  J _  '.I-, 

ty  Commissioners  had  tried  to  been  oiling.” 
suppress  the  news  by  ordering  ■ 

reporters  out  of  the  hospital  nDfl  firl  T  inac 
and.  as  later  revealed  by  Execu-  na  Lillies 

tive  News  Editor  Wallace  Car-  In  School  Section 
roll,  by  suggesting  that  the  Chicago  —  A  Back  -  to 
paper  and  the  Commissioners 
“b^ome  parties  to  a  conspiracy 
of  silence.” 

News  of  the  doctor’s  alleged 
misconduct  was  based  on  affi¬ 
davits  sworn  to  by  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  hc^ital  staff.  Five 
of  them  resigned  to  protest 
against  what  they  considered 
a  dangerous  situation. 

Recklessness  Charged 

The  news  was  met  with  mild 
interest  in  the  community.  The 
County  Commissioners,  after  a 
“public  hearing,”  announced 
they  had  found  nothing  to  sup¬ 
port  the  paper’s  claims.  Then 
two  of  the  commissioners 
charged  the  Journal  with 
“abusing  the  freedom  of  the 
press.”  They  referred  to 
“charges  flagrantly  and  reck¬ 
lessly  published.” 

Mr.  Carroll,  in  a  page  one 
letter  of  reply,  defended  the 
paper’s  stand,  and  charged  that 
the  commissioners  had  tried  to 
suppress  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“You  suggested  that  we  should  _  _  _ 

become  parties  to  a  conspiracy  and  secretary, 
of  silence,”  he  wrote.  "I  can't  were  given  at  t 
suppress  this  news.  You  can’t  ance  of  the 
suppress  it.  We  have  to  face  a  whether  it  wou! 
practical  problem  of  how  we  weekly.  Rock  1 
can  present  this  news  to  the  afternoon  daily, 
people  of  the  city  in  the  fairest  Evening  Herald. 
way.” 

Referring  to  charges  of  “reck- 
less”  publication,  he  reminded  H^BlBBil^B 
the  Commissioners  that 
month’s  investigation  had  pre- 
ceded  the  story’s  publication  J  ■ 

and  mentioned  that  the  reporter 
had  been  met  “with  evasion, 
insult,  abuse  and  finally  a 
threat  of  violence.” 

Two  days  later  the  pa'per 
published  two  new  affidavits  ^B8BS«BsBw 
supporting  the  original  charges. 

Public  reaction,  as  measured 
by  letters  to  the  editor  and  by  ■BBB^BBB 
telephone  calls  to  the  office,  CCC 

has  been  100'^  behind  the  r  AO 

paper’s  stand.  And  the  Forsyth 
County  Grand  Jury  has  an- 
nounced  that  it  will  investigate 
the  charges. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  EJilor  tnj  PubUthtr 
"Western  New  York’s  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representativet 
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Hope  For  Resuming 
Shanghai  Daily  Is  Dim 


The  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
and  Mercury  survived  war,  fire, 
bombings,  assassinations  and  in- 
fiation. 

But  when  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  began  tampering  with  its 
editorial  content,  its  editors 
suspended  publication  and 
vowed  to  stay  shut  until  they 
were  assured  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Representatives  of  the  paper 
in  New  York  feel  the  odds  are 
against  the  Communists’  meet¬ 
ing  this  condition,  and  at  the 
moment  see  little  hope  that  the 
“voice  of  Shanghai’s  American 
commimity”  will  be  heard  again. 

Test  Case 

Since  Editor  Randall  Gould 
closed  the  plant  June  14,  Amer¬ 
ican  business  men  have  viewed 
the  paper  as  a  test  of  whether 
a  foreign-owned  firm  may  close 
in  Shanghai  and  whether  the 
local  government  and  labor 
can  force  foreign  owners  to 
send  money  from  abroad  to 
pay  wages  at  a  plant  not  oper¬ 
ating.  Mr.  Gould  quit  publish¬ 
ing  with  a  statement  that  an 
independent  press  could  not 
exist  in  Shanghai  today. 

The  workers  charged  that  the 
paper  suspended  without  official 
permission.  The  Communist  au¬ 
thorities  agreed,  and  ruled  that 
Mr.  Gould  must  continue  to  pay 
wages  until  it  is  “settled” 
whether  the  paper  will  be  given 
permission  to  close  down. 

Twice  workers  have  barricad¬ 
ed  Mr.  Gould  and  Charles  S. 
Miner,  representative  of  Owner 
C.  V.  Starr,  in  their  offices  with 
little  food  or  water  to  enforce 
their  wage  demands.  Mr.  Gould 
was  forced  by  authorities  to 
apologize  publicly  to  his  work¬ 
ers  after  a  fracas  in  his  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  f  our  of  the 
workers  charged  they  were  in¬ 
jured  by  the  editor.  TTie  work¬ 
ers  had  broken  into  his  apart¬ 
ment. 

Starr  Has  80  Finns 

C.  V.  Starr  purchased  the 
China  Mercury  and  Shanghai 
Evening  Post  and  merged  them 
in  1929,  10  years  after  the  Starr 
group  of  business  firms  was 
born,  "nie  Starr  group  began 
in  Shanghai  with  the  American 
Asiatic  Underwriters,  and  has 
since  grown  to  80  companies,  of 
which  about  70  are  in  some 
form  of  insurance. 

One  of  those  80  firms  is  the 
Post-Mercury  Co.,  and  most  of 
its  stock  is  owned  by  Mr.  Starr. 
Mr.  Gould,  who  started  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  former  editor  Ted  O. 
Thackrey,  is  now  president  of 
the  company. 

’The  paper  wasn’t  a  profit- 
maker.  "If  it  had  been  an  in¬ 
surance  company,  we  would 
have  closed  it,”  explains  John 
Ahlers,  a  member  of  the  Starr 
group,  who  ran  the  business 
side  of  the  paper  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Starr  conceived  the  paper 
as  a  voice  for  the  American 
community,  but  occasionally  he 
tOQk  strong  stands  against  prev¬ 
alent  American  opinion,  said 
Mr.  Ahlers. 

Always  vehemently  anti-Jap¬ 
anese  and  pro-Chinese — even  in 


1932,  when  most  of  Shang¬ 
hai  s  American  community  la- 
vored  Japan — the  Evening  Post 
and  Mercury  and  its  sister- 
paper,  the  Chinese-language  Ta 
Mei  Wan  Pao,  became  an  armed 
fortress  in  1940  because  of  their 
fortright  stand. 

Five  Assassinated 

The  editor  of  the  Chinese- 
language  paper  was  shot  to 
death  while  sipping  coffee  in  an 
inn  near  the  plant;  the  paper  s 
advertising  manager  was  shot 
to  death  in  the  street  a  few 
steps  from  the  office;  two  other 
Chinese  employes  were  assassi¬ 
nated. 

One  of  the  company’s  direc¬ 
tors,  a  Russian  who  worked  on 
the  business  side  of  the  papers, 
was  killed  by  a  group  of  pro- 
Japanese  Russians,  Mr.  Ahlers 
related. 

Mr.  Starr  and  Mr.  Gould  were 
threatened.  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Ahlers  carried  guns  when  they 
went  out  for  coffee,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  target  shooting  on  a  pistol 
range. 

Once  the  plant  was  bombed, 
and  later  a  bomb  was  found  on 
the  Chinese  rotary  press  at  the 
height  of  a  working  day.  Five 
more  bombs  were  found  several 
months  later,  and  82  guards 
from  the  French  police  were 
put  on  day  and  night  duty.  Two 
armored  cars  patrolled  the  area, 
and  two  cement  pillboxes  were 
constructed  outside  the  plant. 

The  day  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Japanese  took  over  the 
plant,  but  the  paper  wasn’t  fin¬ 
ished  yet.  On  Jan.  1,  1943,  the 
first  issue  of  the  New  York 
Edition  of  the  Shanghai  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  Mercury  made 
its  debut.  On  Oct.  31,  1943, 
the  Chunking  Edition  of  the 
paper  was  born. 

Chungking  Edition 

It  began  as  an  eight-page, 
hand-set  weekly  tabloid,  edited 
by  Frederick  B.  Opper,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  in  Shanghai  and  later  re¬ 
patriated.  It  was  the  first  for¬ 
eign-language  paper  in  Free 
China. 

On  Sept.  24,  1945.  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  Mercury,  a  four- 
page  daily  tabloid,  re-appeared 
on  the  streets  of  Shanghai.  Mr. 
Miner,  its  first  post-war  editor, 
and  Mr.  Ahlers  got  the  paper 
started  again.  Later,  Mr.  Gould 
returned  to  take  over  the  reins. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  did 
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not  end  the  company’s  troubles. 
Ihe  Japanese  had  taken  the 
plant’s  Chinese  rotary  press,  on 
which  Ta  Mei  Wan  Pao  was 
printed.  It  was  never  found, 
and  the  Chinese-language  paper, 
which  at  its  height  had  sold  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies  daily, 
was  never  resumed. 

In  June,  1946,  the  plant  was 
wrecked  by  fire.  Then  came  a 
period  of  spiralling  inflation, 
when  the  major  problem  was 
keeping  the  price  of  the  paper 
and  its  ads  in  line  with  costs. 
In  one  short  period,  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  ad  rates  jumped  four 
times. 

And  then,  on  June  14,  1949, 
the  last  issue  appeared. 

Chances  for  Resuming 

“The  immediate  reason  for 
suspension,  ”  explained  Mr.  Ah¬ 
lers,  “was  that  the  staff  and 
workers  desired  to  influence 
news  items.  Gould  closed  the 
plant,  temporarily.  We  have  ex¬ 
plored  the  possibilities  of  print¬ 
ing  it  again  or  in  another  form. 
So  far  we  have  found  none.” 

Many  foreign  business  groups 
stayed  in  Shanghai  when  the 
Communists  came  in,  he  said. 
Although  their  sentiments  were 
pro-Nationalist,  they  had  taken 
no  stand  in  the  Chinese  civil 
war  and  decided  to  stick  it  out. 

“When  you  have  put  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  into  a 
business,  you  don’t  give  in  at 
the  first  noise,”  said  Mr.  Ahlers. 

Has  the  Evening  Post  and 
Mercury  now  given  in  for  good? 

“If  there  are  substantial  num¬ 
bers  of  American  business  men 
in  Shanghai  a  year  from  now 
we  would  play  with  the  idea  of 
resuming  publication.  But  we 
would  want  freedom  to  express 
the  views  of  the  American  com¬ 
munity.  Just  now,  it  appears 
that  the  difficulties  are  over¬ 
whelming,”  he  concluded. 

■ 

Morgan  Retires 

Warsaw,  Va.  —  William  Y. 
Morgan,  “dean”  of  Virginia 
newspapermen,  has  retired  at 
the  age  of  83  and  turned  over 
his  weekly  Northern  Neck  News 
to  his  grandson,  Rodney  Mar¬ 
shall  Coggin.  Mr.  Morgan  found 
ed  the  paper  in  1879. 

■ 

59.3%  Ads  in  Section 

Montrose,  Col.  —  On  Aug.  9, 
the  Daily  Press  ran  a  22-page 
rodeo  edition,  the  largest  rodeo 
edition  ever  run  here.  There 
was  59.3%  advertising  in  the 
edition,  according  to  Donald  J. 
Breckenridge,  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

If  the  Senate  debate  should  be¬ 
come  a  bit  noisy  it  will  probably 
be  for  the  best.  The  speeches 
may  drown  out  the  sound  of 
Wa^ington  and  Jefferson  whirl¬ 
ing  in  their  graves. 


Italy  will  adopt  the  American - 
type  income  tax  system.  Italians 
will  withhold  judgment  till  the 
withholding  starts. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Plan  Drawn  Up 
For  Dissolution 
Of  Network 

A  plan  for  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Network 
Inc.  has  been  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  refer 
ence  to  the  stockholders’  meet 
ing,  Aug.  23,  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City 

The  35  newspapers  currently 
active  in  the  network  will  be 
billed  $101,575,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
“deceleration  and  final  dissolu¬ 
tion.”  The  largest  assessment  is 
$12,623  for  the  New  York  News 
followed  by  $8,000  for  the  Chi'  i 
cago  Tribune.  The  smallest  as- 
sessment  is  $830  for  the  Little 
Rock  ( Ark. )  Democrat.  I 

Staff  layoffs  will  begin  Sept 
1  and  will  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  I 

Highlights  of  the  dissolution 
plan  are; 

1.  The  Network  will  not  ae 
cept  agency  contracts  after  Aue 
31,  1949. 

2.  All  contracts  on  the  books 
as  of  Aug.  31,  1949  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  earned  continuity 
discount  to  maturity. 

3.  ANAN  will  cease  forward 
ing  insertion  orders  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  billing  advertising 
agencies  as  of  Oct.  1,  1949. 

Full  information  regarding 
discounts  and  orders  will  ^ 
handed  over  to  the  individual 
newspapers’  representatives  for 
follow-through. 
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stitch  &  Study  Club 
Is  Dawson’s  Standard 


By  Doris  Willens 

“I  WHITE  FOR  mother’s  Stitch 
and  Study  Club.  They  never 
read  any  business  news  before.” 

And  that,  explains  Sam  Daw¬ 
son,  is  why  his  Associated  Press 
business  column,  ‘‘Today’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Mirror,”  rates  high  in  read¬ 
ability  tests,  and  why  the  APME 
Continuing  Study  Committee 
has  been  heaping  laurels  on  him 
for  exceilence  and  wide  reader 
appeal. 

The  column  was  initiated  in 
February,  1948,  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1949,  was  transferred  from 
the’  financial,  or  “D”  wire,  to 
the  main,  or  “A”  wire.  No  one 
was  more  surprised  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  column  than  Mr. 
Dawson. 

Brickbats  to  Roses 
It  all  started  after  the  APME 
had  tossed  numerous  brickbats 
at  the  Associated  Press  business 
department  for  the  unreadabil¬ 
ity  of  its  news,  though  the  de¬ 
partment  got  “A”  for  coverage. 

A  daily  column  seemed  like 
one  answer.  It  was  decided  that 
each  man  in  the  department 
would  do  a  week  of  "dry  run” 
columns  to  see  what  developed. 
Sam  Dawson  got  the  first  week. 

The  second  day  of  the  “trial,” 
he  knocked  out  a  column  that 
began  “The  first  robin  has  been 
si^t^  by  the  food  consumer, 
which  means  you.”  It  was 
notabie  for  referring  to  execu¬ 
tives  of  U.  S.  Steel  as  “old 
fuddy-duddies.”  He  left  it  on 
his  desk  and  went  downstairs 
for  coffee,  grumbling  about  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  office  since 
8  a.m. 

When  he  returned,  Harry  T. 
Montgomery,  business  news  edi¬ 
tor,  told  him  the  column  had 
gone  over  the  wire.  “Thought 
we  might  as  well  start  today,” 
he  told  Mr.  Dawson. 

All  an  Accident 
“I  expected  the  heavens  to 
fall  If  I’d  thought  it  was  go¬ 
ing  out  over  the  wire,  I  never 
would  have  been  so  breezy  and 
slap-happy.  But  U.  S.  Steel 
didn’t  call.  Instead,  several  edi¬ 
tors  wrote  letters  telling  us  they 
wanted  that  kind  of  writing. 
That’s  how  it  happened.” 

Mr.  Dawson  calls  it  the  “oh, 
my  gosh”  style  of  writing,  and 
says  it  first  consisted  of  using 
non-financial  words  like  “fuddy- 
duddies”  and  developed  gradu¬ 
ally  into  the  explanatory  type 
of  business  writing. 

The  trick  of  making  intricate 
selects  like  Britain’s  dollar 
shortage  understandable  to  a 
member  of  Mother  Dawson’s 
Stitdi  and  Study  Club  in  Iowa 
i  is  to  explain  it  In  terms  of  the 
i  Mr.  Dawson  said.  I.e., 

I  Britain  is  a  housewife  who  has 

;  m  so  much  money  to  spend. 
I  Snail  she  borrow  more  or  cut 
dOTO  on  her  purchases? 

Sometimes  the  explanations 
aw  so  simple  that  they’re  like 
primers.  Yet  they’re  the  ones 
J^^get  the  letters  of  thanks 
said  Mr.  Dawson. 


In  writing  his  daily  column, 
Mr.  Dawson  never  takes  any¬ 
thing  for  granted.  Business  ex 
ecutives  understand  “non-con¬ 
vertible  debentures’’  but  very 


Sam  Dawson 

few  laymen  do.  No  financial 
term  goes  through  without  a 
definition.  “People  won’t  bother 
with  a  newspaper  story  if  they 
have  to  work  at  it,”  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  believes. 

The  column  is  used  as  a  reg¬ 
ular,  financial-page  feature  by 
many  papers,  but  it  often  makes 
page  one  and  the  inside  news 
pages.  “A  business  story  should 
be  made  interesting  enough  to 
hop  out  of  the  financial  section 
and  into  the  news  section,”  said 
Mr.  Dawson. 

He  thinks  a  business  story  can 
be  as  fascinating  to  the  reader 
as  a  movie  star’s  divorce. 

The  column  takes  only  two 
hours  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  day. 
He’s  in  the  office  at  8  a.m.,  reads 
newspapers  and  the  night  wire 
report  until  9,  then  pounds  out 
a  column,  which  goes  on  the 
wire  at  10  a.m.,  for  p.m.  papers. 

“The  rest  of  the  day  I’m  at 
the  mercy  of  the  desk,  and  do 
straight  assignments,”  he  said. 
That  means  covering  stories 
ranging  from  Arabian  oil  to 
ladies’  slips. 

Mr.  Dawson,  who  is  now  48. 
was  born  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  at¬ 
tended  Drury  College  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  and  then  won  his 
master’s  degree  in  journalism  at 
Columbia  University.  His  first 
newspaper  job  was  with  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  Leader, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
business  news. 

He  joined  AP  in  New  York 
City  soon  after  and  was  on  local 
rewrite  for  two  years.  ’Then 
came  a  stretch  of  free-lance 
writing  (“without  success”)  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.  He  later  became 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  then  telegraph 
editor  and  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 
In  1937,  he  went  back  to  Tucson 
as  AP  correspondent,  remained 
there  until  the  war.  and  since 
the  end  of  the  war  has  been  in 
the  business  department  of  AP. 
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SOCIALISM  ? 


Brother...  }bu  don  id 


Iet’s  put  away  all  the  ten-dollar  words  and  call 
J  a  spade  a  spade.  Socialism— in  plain  English  — 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  political  management 
of  the  lives  — f he  total  lives— of  people. 


,  Somewhere  back  in  history— around  1776— we 
polished  up  some  muskets,  rammed  ’em  with  gun¬ 
powder,  and  stopped  the  first  attempt  to  manage 
our  lives.  And  again  in  1917.  And  again  in  1941. 


That— Mr.  &  Mrs.  U.  S.  Citizen  — by  whatever 
name  you  choose  to  call  it  — is  Socialism  in  the 
making! 

That  is  the  same  bag  of  political  tricks  that 
has  finally  made  the  courageous,  fighting  people  of 
England  victims  of  a  busted  economy.  Victims- 
finally— of  political  management  of  Business. 


What  manner  of  people  are  we  who  will  fight 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat  to  prevent  control  from  the 
outside— and  submit  blindly  to  conquest  of  our  lives 
from  within? 


Under  political  management  last  year  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Civil  Aviation  lost  a  hundred  million  dollars, 
Coal  lost  a  hundred  and  eight  million  dollars,  Bail- 
roads  lost  an  estimated  hundred  million  dollars. 


Step  by  step  — inch  by  inch  — the  starry-eyed 
dreamers  and  planners  in  our  midst  go  on  and  on 
—plotting  and  planning  more  control  of  our  Busi¬ 
ness  machine  —  without  which  this  nation  would 
swiftly  lose  its  power  and  its  greatness. 


And  who  pays  the  bill?  The  people,  of  course 
—in  taxes  that  kill  all  initiative  — all  desire  even  to 


work  for  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 


A  40  dollar  a  week  worker  in  England  works 
twelve  weeks  out  of  the  year  to  pay  his  taxes. 


Austerity— they  call  it.  The  other  word  for  it  is 


Step  by  step— the  burden  of  taxes  grows  heavier 
—  stifling  Business  growth  and  progress— undermin¬ 
ing  our  capacity  to  create  jobs. 


starvation. 


More  and  more,  restriction  follows  restriction. 
More  and  more,  political  management  of  our  lives 
—our  total  lives— makes  a  faxce  of  democracy— 
the  last  genuine  democracy  on  earth. 


And  what  is  the  prospect  of  relief?  None-as 
long  as  Business  remains  under  control  of  poli¬ 
ticians  who  know  nothing  of  Business  operation 
and  management. 

This  is  Socialism  in  England  — in  action!  This  , 
is  political  management  in  action !  Management 
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small  beginnings,  only  under  the  American  Business 
System  — a  System  which  permits  management  to  assure 
progress  for  itself,  its  employees,  and  its  stockholders 
by  plowing  earnings  back  into  the  business. 


tint  has  driven  prices  up  and  the  standard  of 
living  down,  turned  profits  into  losses,  lowered 
production,  reduced  the  quality  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Management  that  will  finally  run  the  total 
lim  of  people  at  a  loss— a  loss  of  pride,  of  dig¬ 
nity,  of  freedom,  of  all  that  we  hold  sacred. 

In  England  —  it  may  be  too  late.  For  once  a 
nation  gives  up  its  freedom  — submits  to  those  who 
seek  power  for  power’s  sake— there  is  small  chance 
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(This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  in 
which  the  UN  Conventions  will  be  anal¬ 
yzed.  Other  participants  in  the  discussion 
will  be  Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Providence  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.) 

ACCEPTABLE  DOCUMENT 

By  Harry  Martin 

President,  American  Newspaper  Guild 

EVERY  newspaperman  in  the  worlds  of 

today  and  tomorrow  has  a  stake  in  the 
upcoming  Autumn  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  So,  for  that 
matter,  has  every  individual  who  reads  or 
expects  to  read  a  newspaper,  now  or  in 
future. 

Years  of  post-war  debate,  research  and 
negotiation  will  approach  a  climax  when 
the  proposed  Convention  (or  Treaty)  on 
the  International  Transmission  of  News 
and  the  Right  of  Correction  is  submitted 
for  ratification  by  member  states. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  al¬ 
legedly  civilized  men,  a  world  body  is 
about  to  create  within  the  machinery  of 
international  law  a  double-duty  mecha¬ 
nism  intended  to  guarantee  the  free  flow 
of  news  across  all  barriers  and  establish 
the  principle  of  Journalistic  redress  for 
any  nation  that  believes  itself  to  have 
been  wronged  by  the  press  of  a  sister 
state. 

Combining  two  documents  which 
emerged  from  the  UN  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  at  Geneva  in 
March  and  April  of  1948,  this  two-edged 
Convention  should  have  the  support  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  assured  of  bitter 
opposition  by  the  Soviet  mouthpieces  and 
their  Charlie  McCarthys  of  the  satellite 
regimes. 

As  one  who  participated  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  original  UN  Sub-Commission 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and  the  Press, 
and  who  subsequently  served  on  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference,  I  am  happy  to  admit  that  the 
merged  Convention  is  not  only  an  accept¬ 
able  document  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
free  American  press  and  public,  but  is, 
also,  such  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
earlier  drafts  emerging  from  Geneva  that 
it  takes  on  the  nature  of  the  miraculous. 
#  #  « 

The  convention  breaks  down  into  four 
major  segments.  First,  there’s  a  preamble, 
an  introduction  with  which  I  can  find  no 
fault,  followed  by  a  collection  of  defini¬ 
tions  in  Article  I.  Articles  II  through 
VIII  are  devoted  to  “Gathering  and  Inter¬ 
national  Transmission  of  News’’;  these  rep¬ 
resent  the  essence  of  the  United  States 
de.egation’s  draft  Convention  on  the  same 
subject  at  Geneva.  Articles  IX,  X  and  XI 
institute  the  “International  Right  of  Cor¬ 
rection";  these  embody  an  adaptation  of 
the  French  delegation’s  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tion  along  lines  that  the  United  States  can 
support  without  apology  or  hypocrisy. 
Articles  XII  through  XXIII  constitute  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  provisions  as 
to  procedure,  explanation  and  interpreta 
tion. 


EDITCBDRIAL 


Ye  >hall  know  llie  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free. — John.  VIII;  32. 


Domestic  handling  of  the  news  within  a 
particular  country  is  not  covered,  though 
ultimately  it  is  anticipated  that  certain 
fundamental  principles  on  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  will  be  written  into  both  the  UN 
Declaration  and  the  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  Convention  in  question,  therefore, 
does  not  come  to  bear  directly  on  the  work 
of  newspaper  people  engaged  solely  in 
covering  the  home  fronts.  It  does  affect 
them,  however,  in  any  coverage  of  world 
affairs  attempted  by  themselves  as  indi¬ 
viduals  or  by  the  papers,  wire  services  or 
news  agencies  with  which  they  happen 
to  work.  It  affects  directly  all  who  serve 
as  correspondents  abroad.  And  the  formal¬ 
izing  in  international  law  of  the  reporter’s 
basic  right  to  get  and  transmit  the  news 
with  the  least  possible  hindrance  repre¬ 
sents  an  unprecedented  advance  for  the 
cause  of  press  freedom  such  as  must  of 
necessity  react  for  the  enhancement  of  that 
same  liberty  in  national  and  local  areas 
as  well. 

*  *  • 

Establishment  of  the  “Right  of  Correc¬ 
tion"  will  bring  nothing  new  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  American  journalism.  It  has 
always  been  the  practice  of  the  press  in 
our  country  to  give  space  for  corrective 
purposes  to  those  who  think  they  have 
been  mistreated  in  the  newspaper  columns. 
The  new  international  statute  does  not  go 
even  that  far.  It  provides  that  a  nation 
feeling  itself  to  have  been  misrepresented 
by  a  foreign  newspaper  can  supply  its  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  facts  to  the  government  of  the 
country  Involved  and  that  country  in  turn 
agrees  to  make  this  statement  available  to 
the  press  services  and  the  newspapers 
within  its  borders.  The  only  compulsion 
to  print  the  correction  is  that  which  al¬ 
ready  exists  in  America — the  force  of  the 
editorial  conscience  in  action. 

If,  however,  the  complaining  govern¬ 
ment’s  communique  is  not  properly  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been 
given,  the  supposedly  injured  state  may 
transmit  the  communique  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  who,  in 
turn,  shall  make  it  public  AFTER  advising 
the  state  against  which  complaint  has  been 
made.  If  any  statement  is  then  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  the  government  against  which 
there  is  complaint,  the  UN  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  is  directed  to  make  it  public,  along 
with  the  charges  of  the  aggrieved  nation. 

In  all  honesty,  I  do  not  believe  this 
“Right  of  Correction”  is  going  to  mean 


much  one  way  or  another,  so 
application  is  concerned.  But  there  are 
governments  who  have  very  deep  feelings  * 
about  the  matter  and  who  will  respond  to 
internal  pressures  for  according  greater 
latitude  to  the  press  strangers  within  their 
gates  if  they  can  be  thus  reassured  of  aa 
official  opportunity  to  speak  out  in  seL*- 
defense  against  any  possible  misrepresen¬ 
tations  by  these  scribes  from  beyond  the 
borders. 

*  *  * 

Solid  galns  for  the  American  correspon 
dent  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  po^ 
tions  of  the  Convention  dealing  with 
•'Gathering  and  International  Transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  News.”  For  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  facilitating  “the  freest  possible 
movement  of  correspondents,”  the  Coa- 
vention  calls  on  the  contracting  states  to 
“expedite"  administrative  procedures  coa- 
nected  with  the  newspaperman’s  entry  inu) 
a  country,  his  residence  and  his  move¬ 
ments  therein.  Restrictions  discriminating 
against  the  visiting  newshawk  are  strictly 
and  expressly  taboo.  Likewise,  the  itiner¬ 
ant  newsman  is  supposed  to  be  accorded 
full  access  to  the  news  and  to  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  its  transmission,  again  without 
discrimination. 

The  Convention  lays  down  the  principle 
that  there  should  be  no  censorship  of  tie 
press  except  that  “relating  directly  to  m- 
tional  defense,"  a  stipulation  to  which 
there  is  scant  reason  to  take  exception. 
Recognizing  that  it  might  be  possible  fir 
the  national  defense  of  some  countries  to 
be  threatened  even  in  time  of  peace,  tie 
Convention  realistically  sets  forth  a  series 
of  restrictions  upon  the  right  to  censor  in 
peacetime  even  for  national  defense. 

The  implication  here  is  clear  that  such 
censorship  should  be  avoided  at  all  cos's. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  there  might 
be  a  situation  in  which  Country  X  actually 
has  its  security  threatened  when  in  tine 
of  official  peace  a  foreign  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishes  the  government’s  secret  plans  for 
mobilization  in  case  of  attack.  Much  as 
American  newspapermen  will  be  reluctant 
to  open  the  door  for  peacetime  censorship 
of  any  sort,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  will 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  in  such  a  case 
the  country  should  have  a  right  to  protect 
its  future  by  enforcing  the  secrecy  of  Its 
plans  for  reaction  to  assault  from  outside. 

I  like  the  Convention’s  approach  to  this 
problem.  Article  VII  does  not  state  posi¬ 
tively  that  censorship  during  peace  is  a 
good  thing  or  even  that  it  should  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Rather  the  Article  stipulates  that 
“if  the  requirements  of  national  defense 
should  compel  a  State  to  establish  censor 
ship  in  peacetime,’’  there  are  certain  pre¬ 
cautions  that  the  State  is  required  to  exer 
else  in  connection  with  such  action.  The 
correspondents  must  be  informed  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  to  categories  of  news  that  are  to 
be  subjected  to  inspection  and  directives 
setting  forth  any  forbidden  matter  must 
be  made  available  to  the  correspondents. 
Censorship  must  be  carried  out  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  writer,  if  possible;  if  not,  a 
time  limit  must  be  fixed  for  the  return  of 
the  material  to  the  writer  and  there  must 
be  notations  as  to  any  material  that  may 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Albert  E.  Harum  has  succeed¬ 
ed  C.  Joseph  Snyder  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Miami 
Beach  Florida  Sun.  Mr.  Harum 
is  also  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Coral  Gables  Riviera  Times, 
recently  acquired  by  owners  of 
the  Florida  Sun. 

p.  L.  Jackson,  publisher. 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal,  has 
been  in  St.  Vincent’s  hospital 
recovering  from  an  accident  in 
which  two  ribs  were  cracked. 

E.  B.  MacNaughton,  president 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  of  Reed  College,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  board  of  overseers’ 
committee  that  will  visit  the 
university's  school  of  public 
health  in  the  coming  academic 
year. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  re-elected  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Mechanics 
Savings  Bank  of  Hartford. 

William  L.  Roper,  who  oper¬ 
ated  Roper's  Capitol  News 
Service  in  Austin,  Tex.,  has 
become  editor  of  the  Texas  City 
(Tex.)  Sun,  succeeding  W.  C. 
Meehan,  who  resigned.  Mr. 
Roper  formerly  worked  for  the 
Son  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard 
Times,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava¬ 
lanche,  and  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express. 


Acceptable  Convention 

continued  from  page  26 
have  been  ordered  taken  out.  Correspon¬ 
dents  are  no  longer  to  be  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  has  been  done  to  their  copy 
by  the  official  snippers. 

Obviously,  these  curbs  upon  peacetime 
censorship  make  the  whole  Convention 
anathema  to  the  Stalinite  regime,  as  well 
as  to  the  neighboring  little  bruins,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  will  permit  their  governments  to 
ratify  the  document.  ‘‘What  good  is  it, 
then,”  one  is  constrained  to  inquire,  ‘‘if  we 
cannot  bring  it  to  bear  in  the  very  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  is  needed  most?”  The  an¬ 
swer,  in  part,  is  that  liberty  makes  at  least 
that  much  of  a  gain  every  time  ANY  gov¬ 
ernment,  including  our  own,  is  willing  to 
spell  out  still  further  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  mere  writing  of  that  free¬ 
dom  into  an  international  treaty  brings 
home  once  more  to  all  men  the  true  nature 
of  the  modern  democracy  as  compared 
with  modern  totalitarianism.  Setting  up 
the  mechanism  for  that  freedom's  exercb;e 
is  genuine  progress.  Indeed,  there  are 
countries  outside  the  ideological  prison  of 
Communism  for  whom  such  a  treaty  will 
represent  definite  advancement  along  the 
path  of  free  speech  and  their  conversion 
to  our  way  of  journalistic  life  should  be  an 
occasion  for  general  rejoicing  among  the 
men  who  live  by  and  for  the  written  word. 


On  the  Business  Side 


One  feature  among  the  miscellaneous 
Articles  should  carry  particular  appeal  for 


-  -  The  UN  Proposal 

the  average  American  newspaper  employe. 
It  is  that  portion  of  Article  XII  which 
stipulates  that  the  contracting  governments 
shall  not  be  hindered  by  the  Convention 
from  ‘  taking  measures  ...  to  prohibit 
practices  tending  to  create  monopolies." 
For  there  may  indeed  come  a  time,  in  the 
rapidly  shrinking  circle  of  American  news¬ 
papers  when  the  reporter  feels  that  his 
country  should  take  steps  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  the  number  of  papers 
upon  which  he  has  the  chance  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  from  which  the  public  has  an 
opportunity  to  gain  a  balanced  picture  of 
current  affairs.  There  are  some,  in  fact, 
who  believe  that  time  is  already  here. 
This  is  a  situation  that  worries  many  who 
have  a  genuine  concern  for  the  state  of  our 
press  and  health  of  our  democracy  and  it 
is  heartening  to  know  that  it  gets  con 
sideration,  even  though  that  consideration 
be  of  a  backhanded  manner,  in  the  new 
international  negotiations. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  get  final  affirmation  with  the 
American  government  taking  the  initiative 
in  affixing  an  official  signature  thereto.  And 
when  that  day  does  come,  I  trust  that  all 
of  us  in  the  newspaper  field  will  take  time 
out  to  reflect  upon  the  great  debt  that  we 
owe  to  men  like  Spike  Canham,  Zach 
Chafee  and  Sevellon  Brown  who  have 
given  and  have  continued  to  give  unsel¬ 
fishly  and  efficiently,  of  their  time  and 
energies  in  the  long,  arduous  struggle  to 
bring  it  about. 


Victor  H.  Larrick,  Cambridge 
(0.)  Doily  Jeffersonian  ad  staff¬ 
er  for  10  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager 
to  succeed  Fred  F.  Frey,  who 
resigned  to  be  a  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  John  W.  Cullen 
Co.,  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Ohio  Select 
List. 

Wendell  Ballantyne,  New 
Westminster  (B.  C.)  British  Co¬ 
lumbian,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers'  Association. 

Walter  B.  Lowe,  general 
manager  of  the  Greensburg 
(Ind.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs. 
Lowe  became  the  parents  of 
twin  daughters  born  Aug.  8. 
They  were  named  Margaret  Ann 
and  Mary  Elizabeth. 

Raymond  Poindexter  has  left 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  ad  staff  to  become  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director  for 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal. 

Joseph  G.  MacManus,  Au¬ 
gust  graduate.  University  of 
Missouri,  is  now  in  the  display 
ad  department  of  the  Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal. 

WiLLMM  Light,  former  day 
city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express,  has  shifted  to 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Express  and  Evening  News. 

Tilfohd  Fletcher,  who  had 
been  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  San  Antonio 
light,  has  joined  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Evening  News 
aa  an  assistant  in  the  display 
department. 

George  A.  Young,  who  has 
spent  52  years  in  advertising, 
was  feted  at  a  luncheon  when 
he  retired  recently  from  the 
"Orton  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

William  Hatch  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  Press  from 
the  Boise,  Ida.  bureau. 

Albert  I.  Prince,  promotion 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Prince  have 
returned  to  Hartford,  following 
a  visit  to  the  U.  S.  Occupation 
Zone  of  Germany.  Mr.  Prince 
is  currently  writing  a  series  on 
Germany  for  the  paper. 

John  K.  Borland,  state  cap- 
itol  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  and  Mrs.  Bor¬ 
land  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Douglas  Kirk. 

Mary  Goodwin,  city  news 
writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  is  on  a  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Hunt,  of  the 
Sunday  Magazine  room  staff, 
Hartford  Courant,  has  resigned 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
stork.  Maria  deLucco  replaces 
her. 

Alfred  Fritzscke  of  Tokeneke, 
Conn.,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate. 

Hal  Fry,  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus- 
Press,  has  left  for  a  position  on 
the  Akron  (O. )  Beacon-Journal 
women’s  department  copy  desk. 

Joe  Graves  has  been  added  to 
the  Owosso  Argus-Press  staff  as 
a  general  assignment  reporter. 

Fred  Friedman,  who  has  been 
in  the  advertising  business  for 
18  months,  has  rejoined  the 
Youngstown  (O. )  Vindicator 
staff  as  a  general  assignment 
man. 
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William  P.  Grant,  who  re 
ceived  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  journalism  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  in  June,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Salem  ( Ill. )  Marion  County 
Democrat. 

Thomas  B.  Schlesinger,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  literary  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  ( N.  C. ) 
News,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schlesinger  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  July  7. 

Joyce  Stokes  has  been  added 
to  the  city  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
News  to  replace  Mrs.  Mildred 
Overstreet,  who  resigned. 

Bill  Strawn,  former  Associa¬ 
ted  Press  staffer  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  is  now  on  the  local  staff 
of  the  Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune. 

Norm  Shavin,  a  June  journal¬ 


ism  graduate  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  working  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Chattanooga 
( Tenn. )  Times. 

Odel  Griffith,  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  Times  reporter  for  11 
years,  has  resigned  his  post  to 
launch  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Milton,  Fla. 

Harold  Whittington,  for  the 
past  year  sports  editor  of  the 
Denton  (Tex.)  Record-Chroni¬ 
cle.  has  become  sports  editor  of 
the  Spencer  (la.)  Reporter. 

Paul  Maranto,  North  Texas 
State  College  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  and  former  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  reporter,  has 
taken  over  as  sports  editor  of 
the  Denton  Record-Chronicle. 

Edward  H.  Capers,  one-time 
city  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star -Telegram  and  more 
( Continued  on  page  28 ) 
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recently  with  the  Witherspoon 
public  relations  firm  Jn  Fort 
Worth,  is  now  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  press  and  publications  di¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Nellie  Peters,  formerly  of  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter  News 
and  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Tele- 
ffram,  has  joined  the  Cleburne 
( Tex. )  Times  -  Review  as  the 
women’s  page  editor,  replacing 
Beth  Bradbury,  who  retired. 

Edwin  Butterworth,  Jr.,  as¬ 
sociate  news  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Uteh)  Deseret 
News,  has  resigned  to  become 
instructor  in  journalism  at 
Brigham  Young  University. 

Colin  W.  Raff,  who  left  the 
city  desk  of  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Daily  Post  in  1947  to  become 
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city  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Power  Co.  in  Butte. 

Clay  Robinson,  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Farmer, 
end  before  the  war  a  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  staffer,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  affiliate  with  the  David 
W.  Evans  advertising  agency. 
Salt  Lake  City,  as  an  account 
executive. 

Steve  Kalagian,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook,  and  Mrs.  Ka¬ 
lagian  announce  the  birth  of 
their  third  child,  a  son,  William 
Laurence. 

Jim  Stuart,  once  a  reporter 
for  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  has  become  a  Portland 
(  Ore. )  Oregonian  staffer. 

Cathy  Dasch,  formerly  with 
the  Portland  ( Ore. )  United 
Press  Bureau  and  more  recently 
with  KPFM,  is  now  writing  for 
KPOJ,  affiliate  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal. 

Howard  Durham  has  resigned 
as  handicapper  for  the  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times  to  move  to  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kenneth  May,  July  graduate 
of  North  Texas  State,  has  be¬ 
come  a  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava¬ 
lanche  reporter. 


Wedding  Bells 


Elaine  Hixson,  church  editor. 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Vargo,  Aug.  6.  at  Erie. 

Lillian  Civello,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y. )  Courier-Express  reporter, 
and  Frank  Paul  Barrone. 

Walter  Miles,  sports  colum 
nist  for  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  and  Martha  Costello. 

Clara  Cordon,  advertising 
staffer  in  the  Glendale  office, 
Los  Angeles  (C^lif. )  Independ¬ 
ent,  and  George  Pardon,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  Burbank  office, 
Burbank  (Calif.)  News. 

William  K.  Wyantt,  Jr.,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga. )  Journal  editorial 
staffer,  and  Carita  Laurence  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  23. 

Mrs.  Charlton  Leitch  White- 
head,  Norfolk  (Va. )  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  reporter,  and  James  Smith 
Barron,  Jr.,  July  16. 

Alonzo  'T.  Dill,  Jr.,  associate 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  who  received  an 
Ogden  Reid  Fellowship  last  De¬ 
cember  for  study  abroad,  and 
Julia  Goodwin  Nowitzky,  of 
the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
news  staff,  Aug.  10,  at  Paris. 

Jesse  Hatcher,  Flint  ( Mich. ) 
Journal  sports  staffer,  and  Jac¬ 
queline  C.  Moore,  Aug.  6. 

William  M.  Beardshear,  edi 
tor  of  the  cosmopolitan  section 
of  the  Denver  ( Colo. )  Post,  and 
Jessie  C.  Wilson,  of  Denver, 
a 

Many  Old  Files 

Durham,  N.  C.  —  The  Duke 
University  Library  boasts  of 
one  of  the  most  complete  news¬ 
paper  collections  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  collection  includes  11,- 
000  volumes  of  American  news¬ 
papers,  from  1719  down  to  the 
last  24  hours. 

The  library  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  eighteenth  century 
North  Carolina  newspapers  in 
its  archives.  Files  of  ante- 
its  archives. 


Rebecca  Franklin, 
Ward  Morehouse  Wed 

Ward  Morehouse,  New  York 
Sun  drama  editor,  this  week 
married  an  Atlanta  Journal  re¬ 
porter  who  interviewed  him 
while  he  was  assembling  ma¬ 
terial  for  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
article. 

The  bride,  Rebecca  Franklin, 
had  been  with  the  Journal  for 
eight  years,  and  before  that  was 
with  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News.  Last  May  her  home 
county  honored  her  with  “Re¬ 
becca  Franklin  Day.”  She  has 
resigned  from  the  paper. 

Mr.  Morehouse,  who  had  been 
feature  writer  and  as-sistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Journal  before 
going  to  New  York,  returned  to 
Atlanta  to  collect  data  for  his 
recent  E  &  P  article  on  George 
C.  Biggers,  president  of  the 
Journal.  The  couple  w'ill  live 
in  New  York. 

B 

Albert  Deutsch  Quits 
Column  to  Free  Lance 

Albert  Deutsch,  New  York 
newspaper  columnist  since  1941, 
wrote  a  “Reporter’s  Farewell  to 
His  Readers"  Aug.  12  in  the 
New  York  Compass  as  he  said 
goodbye,  at  least  temporarily,  to 
the  newspaper  worliJ.  He  said 
he  would  concentrate  on  maga¬ 
zine  writing. 

Mr.  Deutsch  complained  of  “a 
growing  feeling  of  constriction 
with  regard  to  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing”  and  “a  corollary  feeling  of 
writing  for  people  who  in  large 
measure  are  already  convinced.” 

He  began  his  column  in  PM 
in  April,  1941,  later  wrote  for 
the  New  York  Star,  New  York 
Post  Home  News,  and  the  Com¬ 
pass. 

New  S.  C.  Weekly 

Hemingway,  S.  C. — The  Tri- 
County  Tribune,  first  weekly 
newspaper  in  Hemingway,  be¬ 
gan  publication  Aug.  5.  Ray  T. 
Martin,  formerly  of  the  Cheraw 
Chronicle,  is  editor. 


Executive  Changes 
On  Baltimore  Sun 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  Neil  H 
Swanson,  executive  editor  of 
the  Sunpapers,  has  announced 
several  executive  staff  changes. 
They  include: 

Edwin  P.  Young,  Jr.,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Evening  Sun,  to  city  ^itor, 
morning  Sun;  Lee  Mc<3ardei:. 
field  correspondent,  to  city  edi 
tor.  Evening  Sun;  William  J. 
Wells,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the 
Sun,  to  makeup  editor  of  the 
Evening  Sun;  Harold  A.  Wil¬ 
liams,  raitor,  Sunday  Magazine 
to  the  Sunpapers’  staff  in  Ger¬ 
many;  H.  Hamilton  Whitman, 
chief  of  copy  desk.  Evening  Sun, 
to  editor  of  the  Sundoy  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Craig  E.  Taylor,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Eve 
ning  Sun,  to  chief  of  copy  desk. 
Evening  Sun. 

B 

Editorial  Writer 
Honored  at  Hospital 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — In  1914, 
a  Spartanburg  newspaper  editor, 
touched  by  the  plight  of  many 
sick  and  undernourished  babies 
in  this  large  industrial  area, 
wrote  an  editorial  urging  estab 
lishment  of  a  hospital  for  their 
care. 

The  hospital  was  established 
and  the  editorial  was  cw^ted 
from  the  start  with  inspiring  a 
citizens’  movement  to  establish 
the  institution. 

The  hospital  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  celebration  of  its  35th 
year.  Guests  included  the  new^ 
paperman  who  wrote  the  edi¬ 
torial — Charles  O.  Hearon,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald. 

a 

Casey  Runs  Campaign 

Leo  Casey,  veteran  New  Ycirk 
newspaperman  and  publicist 
has  been  named  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Republican,  Fusion 
and  Liberal  Parties  which  are 
uniting  in  support  of  Newmold 
Morris  for  mayor  of  New  York 
City. 
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Better 

Drag  Recessing 
Begins  and  Ends 
with  Copper 


These  revolving  tablet  coating  pans,  pan  of  a  battery  of  20  em¬ 
ployed  by  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons,  have  been  in  consunt  service  for 
30  years.  Made  of  sheet  copper,  they  are  used  for  rounding  off  edges 
of  tablets,  ai^lying  coatings,  drying,  coloring  with  gelatin  and  pol¬ 
ishing  with  (^nauba  wax. 


Every  year,  forward-looking  drug  manufac¬ 
turers  use  thousands  of  pounds  of  copper 
products  in  practically  every  step  of  process¬ 
ing.  For  they  know  that  only  through  copper, 
and  its  principal  alloys,  brass  and  bronze,  can 
they  obtain  such  an  effective  and  economical 
combination  of  desirable  qualities — strength, 
workability,  high  thermal  conduaivity,  free¬ 
dom  from  rust,  and  high  resistance  to  many 
corrosive  agents- 

These  same  qualities  have  made  copper  in¬ 
dispensable  to  all  industry.  Old  applications 
demand  it.  New  developments  find  brighter 
opportunity  through  its  use.  Anaconda  engi¬ 
neering  strives  constantly  to  improve  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  serve. 


X  oday,  you  have  only  to  step  inside  a  modem 
pharmaceutical  plant  to  recognize  the  soft, 
protective  glow  of  copper,  in  stills,  evap¬ 
orators,  coating  pans,  pipe  and  tube  and  a 
myriad  of  other  products  .  .  . 

And,  you  can  be  sure  the  rustless  red  metal  is 
equally  hard  at  work,  in  miles  of  unseen  elec¬ 
trical  wire  and  cable. 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  t  CABIE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


M  SIOIT  MANAGER  NEWS  BUIIDING,  N»w  York  17  TRIBUNE  TOWER^^Chi^ 


'Cues  From  the  News 
Teen-age  boys  are  given  the 
lowdown  on  date  etiquette — in¬ 
cluding  the  suggestion  to  read 
newspapers  be- 
fore  going  on 
dates — in  Sheila 
John  Daly's  new 
book,  “Blondes 
Prefer  Gentle- 
men.”  ( Dodd, 

-A  political  highly  animated,  and  an  explo-  The  Chicago 

stay  sive  conversationalist.  Tribune  -New  » 

As  an  understudy,  Mr.  Car-  York  News 
lisle  found  his  task  a  most  difh-  Syndicate  teen- 
Darling  would  age  columnist 
rough  out  the  drawing  freely  in  ( "On  the  Solid 
pencil,  place  it  on  Mr.  Carlisle’s  Side” )  gives  Sheila  Daly 
desk  and  leave  the  office.  this  advice  to 

In  this  drawing,  Mr.  Carlisle  high  school  boys  in  her  book: 


conducted  for  three  year 
her  sister  Maureen.  She 
since  added  "Tops  Ai 
Teens.”  which  each  week 
lights  an  outstanding  teen 


Oats  and  Cartoons 
Grow  on  Carlisle  Farm 


Pierotti  to  McClure 

Daily  sports  cartoons  titled 
"Pier-Oddities,”  drawn  by  Johi 
Pierotti,  will  move  to  McClure 
Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  from 
United  Feature  ■■HpiV 
Syndicate  b  e  - 
ginning  with 
the  release  of  ^ 

M  r .  Pierotti  J 

dramatizes  the 
strange  and  rare  I 

in  sporting  1 

events.  His  A  * 

work  has  ap-  ^ 


By  George  Shane 

Des  Moines,  la. 

cartoonist,  who  wants  to  _ 

close  to  the  average  American's 
point  of  view,  does  well  to  know 
the  thinking  of  the  mid  west  cult  one. 
farmer. 

Cartoonist  H.  I.  (Tom)  Car¬ 
lisle,  political  cartoonist  whose 
work  is  syndicated  to  50  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  syndicate,  is  in  a  good 
position  in  this  regard  because 
that’s  exactly  what  he  is  —  an 
Iowa  farmer. 

He  is  not  a  city  dweller,  gent¬ 
ly  domiciled  in  the  country.  He 
is  engaged  in  a  full  time  farm¬ 
ing  operation,  which  includes 
plowing,  planting,  harvesting, 
and  feeding  hogs  and  cattle.  He 
does  the  work  himself,  with  the 
help  of  two  sons,  John,  14,  and 
David,  11. 

Mr.  Carlisle,  45,  collaborated 
with  J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  now 
retired,  for  21  years. 

Ideas  On  the  Tractor 

One  would  need  to  trod  over 
a  good  many  acres  of  oats  stub¬ 
ble  to  find  a  harder  working 
man  than  Mr.  Carlisle.  On  the 
250-acre  farm  he  has  owned  and 
operated  for  eight  years,  40 
miles  from  Des  Moines,  he  is 
busy  harvesting  oats  ( 56  bushels 
to  the  acre)  and  corn. 

While  he  jounces  along  on  the 
tractor,  Mr.  Carlisle  ponders  the 
cartoon  idea  for  the  day,  then 
turns  to  the  drawing  board. 

In  the  morning,  there  is  the  8 
a.  m.  dash  in  the  jeep  to  the 
Perry  postoffice  to  get  the  car¬ 
toon  mailed  to  the  syndicate  of¬ 
fice  in  Des  Moines. 

Before  Mr.  Darling's  retire 
ment.  Mr.  Carlisle  averaged 
about  three  cartoons  a  week. 

With  hired  farm  help,  he  kept 
conveniently  busy  under  the 
cartoonist-farmer  pace.  But  now 
the  heavier  demands  from  two 
different  directions  have  led  him 
to  conclude: 

“Both  jobs  impose  schedules 
that  can’t  be  changed.  Crops 
must  be  planted  and  harvested, 
when  they  are  ready.  Cartoons 
must  meet  deadlines. 

“Next  year  I  will  rent  out  the 
land  hkit  will  live  on  the  farm. 

I’ve  already  made  the  deal,  and 
will  do  cartooning  exclusively.” 

Mr.  Carlisle  decided  upon  the 
cartooning  career  in  1928  while 
he  was  a  graduate  student  in 
zoology  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa.  He  was  stuffing  a 
moose,  and  had  had  practically 
crawled  inside,  to  sew  up  the 
hide.  A  great  weariness  over¬ 
came  him,  and  he  decided  to 
accept  an  offer  to  understudy 
Mr.  Darling,  with  whom  he  had 
worked  the  summer  before. 

Opposite  Personalities 

Some  have  puzzled  over  how 
two  men  with  such  opposite 
personalities  could  turn  out  car¬ 
toons  so  similar  in  style  and 
content.  Mr.  Carlisle  is  slow- 
spoken,  quiet,  with  a  droll  sense 
of  humor.  Mr.  Darling  is  quick. 


“.  .  .  take  your  cues  from  the 

news.  Give  yourself  a  few  ex-  .  .  ^ 

tra  minutes  before  you  go  out  peared  in  sev- 

on  a  date  to  give  the  evening  eral  magazines.  Pierotti 
paper  a  onceover  lightly.  He  has  been 
You’ll  be  surprised  how  you  sports  cartoonist  for  the  Wosh- 
can  use  some  of  the  news  stories  ington  ( D.  C. )  Post  and  for 

to  liven  up  your  converse-  fh®  late  New  York  Star.  He  has 

tion.  .  .  .”  animated  Popeye  and  Betty 

Miss  Daly,  just  turned  21,  is  Boon  for  the  movies  and  he  reg- 
the  youngest  member  of  her  uUrly  does  cartoons  on  tele¬ 
family.  Others  are  Maureen,  vision, 

author  of  “Seventeenth  Sum¬ 
mer”  and  associate  editor  with  Object:  Small  Dailies 
Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Kay,  ed.  Bauman,  author  of  the 
New  York  advertising  executive  weekly  syndicated  column  "Avi- 
with  William  Weintraub  agency,  ation  News  &  Views,”  operates 
and  Marguerite,  Chicago  model,  what  he  calls  “a  nice,  homey 
Sheila's  writing  career  began  little  syndicate.” 
one  summer  afternoon  when  Five  years  ago,  Mr.  Baumaa 

she  was  11.  She  wrote  a  story,  began  writing  and  distributing 
“The  Sisters,"  because  her  two  “Aviation  News  &  Views.”  Two 
older  sisters  were  occupied  years  later,  he  began  an  avia- 
“writing  books”  and  couldn’t  tion  news  service — the  column, 
take  her  swimming.  The  piece  plus  photos,  plus  aviation  neia-s 
was  published  by  Woman’s  Day.  stories. 

The  juvenile  author  followed  The  first  part  of  this  year,  he 

up  with  stories  for  Seventeen  started  Metropolitan  Press 
and  other  publications.  Agency— which  offers  the  avia- 

She  began  writing  an  occa-  tion  column  and  about  a  dozen 
sional  piece  for  the  Chicago  other  features  in  various  lines. 
Daily  News  and  the  Chicago  Among  them  is  a  cat  column, 
Her  aid- American  while  still  in  written  by  Mr.  Bauman  under 
high  school  and  in  January,  the  pseudonym  "Betty  N.  Eddy.” 
1945,  joined  the  Chicago  Trib-  The  identity  of  a  partner  whi 
une.  She  was  then  a  senior  in  also  uses  pseudonyms  is  undl'- 
high  school,  but  she  took  over  closed.  Says  Mr.  Bauman:  ”lt 
the  syndicated  column  "On  the  might  jeopardize  the  persons 
Solid  Side,"  which  had  been  present  job.” 


Some  of  the  cities  already  closed: 


MIAMI,  FU. 
MUSKOGEE,  OKU. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  MIL 
OMAHA,  NEI. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  ITLH 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX 
TOLEDO,  0. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 
WICHITA,  KANS. 
WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


ALIANY,  N.  Y. 
lOSTON,  MASS. 
IRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
lUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CLEVELAND,  0. 
DALLAS,  TEX. 
DENVER,  COLO. 
ERIE,  PA. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 
HOUSTON,  TEX. 
JACKSON,  MISS. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


p* /  An  all-inclusive 
L  -J  I  16-week  service, 
starting  September 
12th... with  complete 
before-and-after  coverage  . .  . 
forecasts,  analyses,  commen¬ 
tary  .  .  .  plus  a  unique  weekly 
prediction  chart,  indicating 
probable  winners  of  each  Sat¬ 
urday’s  25  top  games. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


INQUIRE  IMMEDIATELY.  This  valuable  feature  may  still 
in  your  territory,  but  there's  little  time  to  lose.  Phone  or  wire! 
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"Fat"  Bowman  knows 

what  teamwork  means 


Meet  E.  /.  Bovtrman 

Being  on  a  good  team  is  nothing  new  to  "Fat”  Bowman,  roller  and 
head  of  a  team  which  operates  the  54-inch  cold  reducing  mill  at 
Republic's  98-inch  strip  mill  in  Cleveland.  "Fat”  played  high  school 
basketball  and  football  and  boasts  a  185  bowling  average  in  two 
Republic  leagues. 

During  the  last  war,  he  teamed  up  with  the  rest  of  the  38th  Infantry  to 
see  plenty  of  action  in  the  Philippines,  and  came  out  as  Staff  Sergeant. 
Currently,  he  and  Mrs.  Bowman  are  teaming  up  to  buy  a  home  and 
raise  a  7-year-old  daughter.  Fourth  member  of  the  family  team  is  a 
1946  automobile.  And,  except  for  his  314  years  of  war  service, 
"Fat"  has  been  a  member  of  the  big  Republic  team  ever  since  1937. 


Trlie  Republic  organization  is  a 
giant  "team”— 70,000  strong.  This  big 
team  is  made  up  of  many  smaller  ones, 
like  the  cold  reducing  mill  crew  headed 
by  "Fat”  Bowman. 

Everyone  working  for  Republic  is  a 
member  of  such  a  "team”—  a  production 
team,  a  maintenance  team,  a  research  team, 
a  warehouse  team,  an  office  team,  or 
one  of  the  many  other  teams  which  make 
up  Republic. 

But  every  member  of  every  Republic 
"team”  is  also  a  member  of  the  sales  team, 
with,his  share  of  responsibility  in  keeping 
Republic  quality  up,  and  in  giving  cus¬ 
tomers  the  best  possible  service— in  help¬ 
ing  hold  old  customers  and  gain  new  ones. 

As  a  result  of  this  teamwork,  production 
hasgoneup.Jobsandwages  have  increased. 

Older  men  at  Republic  remember  when 
more  work  was  done  by  hand  and  less  by 
machine— when  work  was  harder,  hours 
longer,  earnings  smaller  and  jobs  fewer. 

Large  investment  in  machines  and 
modern  equipment,  plus  men  wdth  the 
will  to  produce,  enable  American  work¬ 
men  and  their  families  to  live  better  than 
the  people  of  any  other  nation. 

Teamwork!  Modern  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment!  These  are  factors  that  build  quality 
and  service,  that  make  satisfied  customers, 
and  that 'will  keep  Republic 'lA  Good 
Place  to  Work— A  Good  Place  to  Stay.” 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 


A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  WOBK- 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  STAY 


71m  advertisement  is  one  oj  a  series  appear-  1 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  towns  where  I 
Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located.  \ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

TV  Offers  a  Future; 
Finances  a  Headache 

By  James  L  Ceilings 


You  CAN  GO  just  SO  far  in 
still  work  on  a  newspaper — to 
the  head  of  the  department,  of 
course — and  then  where  does 
ambition  get  breathing  space 
and  elbow  room? 

John  Faber,  a  smiling,  good- 
looking  personality  boy  from 
Brooklyn,  has  happily  found  his 
b.s,  and  e.r.  in  television,  and 


John  Faber 


his  experience  thereby  shows 
you  what  can  be  done,  boys,  for 
that  feeling  of  confinement. 

John,  who  has  been  director 
of  photography  since  1946  for 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
Co.  ( the  Birmingham  News  and 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald ) , 
has  recently  been  made  tele¬ 
vision  director  for  the  company, 
which  has  taken  13  w’eeks  of 
television  airtime  on  WAFM- 
TV  for  a  television  newsreel 
called  Headlines  from  the  News. 

This  newsreel  is  being  built 
around  five  to  seven  page-one 
stories  of  the  week.  John  cap¬ 
tains  the  whole  job— production, 
filming  and  editing.  He  also 
handles  a  15-minute  sports  show 
each  week.  Sparetime,  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  former  duties:  super¬ 
vising  12  staffers,  2  lab  tech¬ 
nicians  and  4  clerks. 

Batty-Bound 

“It's  enough  to  drive  a  guy 
batty,  but  I  love  it,”  says  John. 

He  explained  there  is  further 
laboring  for  him  because  the 
department  is  expending  its  fa¬ 
cilities  and  responsibilities  to 
prepare  both  company-required 
TV  films,  the  newsreel  and  the 
sports  show,  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  TV  films  for  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  local  stations. 

He  said  he  has  been  working 
on  an  experimental  status  with 
WAFM-TV  for  the  past  four 
weeks  by  preparing  films  and  an 
experimental  newsreel. 

The  results  of  John’s  leader¬ 
ship  have  been  good.  "Two 
weeks  ago  on  the  company’s 
first  newsreel  the  complete 
story  of  KKK  Leader  William 
Morris  was  shown.  The  story 
was  picked  up  by  CBS  in  New 
York,  where  it  was  used  by 
the  network’s  newsreel  show. 
It  was  the  first  Birmingham  TV 
show  on  a  nrajor  network. 


"The  newsreel  organization 
plan  is  coordinated  with  the 
daily  still  photography  cover¬ 
age.”  John  explains.  “Both  a 
still  photographer  and  a  mo¬ 
tion-picture  photographer  are 
assigned  to  a  story  when  it  has 
TV  possibilities.  Because  of  this 
inter-relation  of  the  photo  staff, 
the  weekly  newsreel  is  now 
being  prepared  at  a  very  re¬ 
markably  low  figure,  which  is 
important  to  television  stations.” 

Don’t  know.  Perhaps  it’s 
better  to  be  confined.  Too  much 
work  being  ambitious.  Gotta 
be  twins. 

Headaches  in  Dollars 

This  section  doesn’t  know  a 
voucher  from  accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  but  in  a  chat  this  week 
with  Sam  Mellor  it  was  made 
clear  that  headaches  are  things 
called  dollars,  or  v.v. 

Sam.  columnist,  staffer  on  the 
New  York  Post  Home  News  and 
treasurer  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  said 
it's  a  rough  road,  this  serving 
as  treasurer — always  delinquent 
members  ( at  $6  a  head )  and  the 
distances  between  members 
lend  only  financial  disenchant¬ 
ment. 

Anyhow,  he  said,  why  not 
look  over  the  organization’s 
statement  for  1948  and  see  what 
the  inner  tickings  are.  If  you 
are  interested,  come  and  look 
over  our  shoulder. 

It  cost  the  NPPA  $10,755.12 
that  year  to  publish  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographer,  or¬ 
gan  and  chief  breadwinner  of 
the  group.  This  magazine  keeps 
black  spots  in  front  of  Mellor’s 
eyes  instead  of  red. 

The  1948  convention  expenses 
totaled  $1,536.11.  Executive 
meetings  ran  to  a  conservative 
$260.25.  The  educational  pro¬ 
gram  hit  $207.39  and  it  cost 
$282.03  to  print  membership 
cards. 

The  next  line  on  the  other¬ 
wise  cold  statement  has  a  homey 
touch:  “We  saved  appreciable 

operating  expenses  by  making 
some  gifts,  which  came  to 
$322.24.”  (Gifts  to  friends  who 
have  donated  services,  time  and 
good-will). 

Awarding  of  prizes  ( which 
were  figur^  to  improve  morale 
and  enhance  national  prestige ) 
amounted  to  $864.50.  Incidental 
operating  expenses  came  to 
$209.92,  and  the  NPPA  spent 
$1,558.90  for  maintaining  na¬ 
tional  headquarters.  The  final 
bite  of  $4,265.53  was  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  incurred 

All  this  represents,  of  course, 
what  was  paid  out. 

The  NPPA  took  in:  $14,130.70 
on  the  magazine:  $242.25  for 
non-member  subscribers;  $4,- 
429.69  for  paid  dues  and  proc¬ 
essing  fees  ( this  a  poor  return. ) 

“Our  friends,”  says  the  state¬ 
ment.  "helped  us  out  by  con¬ 
tributing  cash  awards  and  prizes 


Just  One  More? 
Nyet,  Nein,  No! 

Russia,  apparently,  will  never 
become  a  member  of  the  news 
photographers’  “One  More 
Club.” 

The  Soviets  let  down  the  bar 
on  pictures  in  their  zone  of 
Berlin  recently,  except  for  mili¬ 
tary  installations,  but  Michael 
James,  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  told  this  week  of  his 
experience  under  the  new  free¬ 
dom. 

Mr.  James  related  that  he  had 
photographed  the  new  Soviet 
War  Memorial,  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  a  Russian  Army  guard. 
He  was  afraid  his  pictures 
weren’t  good  enough  so  he  had 
a  Times  cameraman  go  over  to 
make  some  new  shots.  But  the 
guard  said  to  the  photographer: 

’  Nyet,  nein,  no.” 


worth  $850,  and  NPPA  members 
paid  contest  fees  amounting  to 
$116.10.” 

This  adds  to  $19,768.74,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sam.  and  leaves  a 
deficit  of  $493.25.  Which,  he 
explained,  doesn’t  mean  the 
group  WcLs  broke,  because  there 
was  money  outstanding. 

Sam  is  a  small,  slender  guy 
with  circles  under  his  eyes. 
The  circles  have  come  from 
writing  letters  all  hours  of  the 
night  to  members  who  forget  to 
pay  their  six  bucks.  Between 
signatures,  he  hopes  a  philan¬ 
thropist  will  show  up  so  he  can 
get  some  sleep. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

Nancy  Yelverton  of  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.,  otherwise  Miss 
North  Carolina  of  1949,  was  the 
only  judge  in  a  photo  contest 
held  in  that  state  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  34  Tar  Heel  lens- 
men.  She  picked  Charles  H. 
Cooper’s  pictures  of  her  for  first 
prize  and  fourth  prize — $100  and 
$25.  Mr.  Cooper  is  with  the 
Durham  ( N.  C. )  Herald-Sun. 

Jim  Rayner,  former  staffer 
with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  made  photogra¬ 
pher  for  Oregon  for  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens.  He  and  his 
wife  recently  became  parents  of 
their  fourth  son. 

■ 

Miss  Cobb  in  Europe 

Morcanton,  N.  C.  —  Beatrice 
Cobb,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Morganton  News-Herald,  is 
on  a  six-weeks’  tour  of  Europe. 
She  is  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Virginia  Price,  Louisville,  Ga., 
newspaperwoman. 


Why? 

.  .  .  have  important 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  ior 
years? 


SEE  PAGE  37 


Trash  Pictures 
Offend,  But 
Bring  Action 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.— Unsightl- 
photographs  of  garbage  cans  and 
trash  piled  into  streets,  alley- 
ways  and  back  lots  are  making 
Spartanburg  Herald  “art”  thl 
“talk  of  the  town.” 

Several  weeks  ago.  Herald 
news  staffers,  discouraged  over 
failure  of  the  city  fathers  and 
citizens  to  clean  up  the  city,  be-  i 
gan  making  pictures.  Some  peo-  i 
pie  complained.  They  didn't  i 
like  the  unsightly  appearance 
the  photographs  gave  the  front 
page  of  the  newspaper.  Others  ' 
thought  it  was  “bad  publicih- 
for  the  city.”  One  oflBcial  even 
came  up  with  the  old  “boost 
don’t  knock”  slogan.  Still,  the 
Herald  persisted. 

Finally,  the  City  Board  of 
Health  had  had  enough,  Di. 
Sam  Orr  Black,  chairman,  re 
quested  a  meeting  of  his  board 
with  City  Council  where  the 
“cards  were  laid  on  the  table" 

As  a  result,  tighter  enforce 
ment,  coupled  with  city  officials 
appeal  to  garbage-careless  citi¬ 
zens  to  clean-up  conditions,  im¬ 
mediately  were  voiced  from 
City  Hall. 


Dailies  Prepare 
Data  ior  Unions 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  A  28-page 
survey  on  economic  conditions 
was  presented  recently  by  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  management  to  union  of¬ 
ficers  and  committees.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  contains  tables  and  graph 
on  industrial  production,  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales,  wholesale 
prices,  unemployment,  cost  of 
living,  advertising  linage,  news 
print  prices,  and  circulation  vol¬ 
ume,  rates,  and  revenue. 


Centennial  Pix 

Alameda,  Calif.  —  An  eight 
page  picture  section  reporting 
California  Centennial  activities 
throughout  the  year  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lOth  annual 
Progress  Edition  of  the  Alameda 
Times-Star,  Orders  for  the  an¬ 
nual  edition  were  received  from 
virtually  every  state  and  from 
Australia,  England  and  Ger¬ 
many. 
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Numbed  Hands  And  Feet  Went  Into 
Taking  This  Crack  Boston  Post  Photo 

“i4  Cool  Recollection  for  These  August  Days’’ 


Here's  Looking 
Af  You  ...  By 
Bob  Garland 


■  As  a  member  of 

■  the  NPPA  Edu¬ 
cational  Committee,  I  thought 
you’d  like  to  know  more  about  its 
aims  and  activities.  You’ll  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  object 
of  the  Educational  Committee  is  to 
promote  the  spreading  of  practical 
knowledge,  techniques,  informa¬ 
tion  and  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards  to  working  press  photograph¬ 
ers  and  to  students  who  want  to 
follow  that  career.  We  hope  to 
consult  with  the  teachers  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  on  planning  their  courses  of 
study.  In  reference  to  photo  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  NPPA  is  actively 
helping  local  groups  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  short  courses  in  pres.s  pho¬ 
tography. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  has 
in  preparation  a  Short  Course 
Manual  which  may  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  the  successful  operation 
of  a  Photographic  Short  Course. 

All  in  all,  the  NPPA  Education 
Committee  aims  to  make  photo 
journalism  accessible  to,  and  un¬ 
derstood  by,  all  those  interested  in 
it  as  a  career. 


Charles  Banks  tells  us  this 
photo  was  made  on  a  bitter  cold 
night.  From  the  looks  of  it,  you’d 
think  it  was  even  below  the  tem¬ 
perature  that  a  fire  could  start! 

It  was  10  P.M,  on  the  night  of 
January  15,  1948 — after  some  five 
or  six  hours  of  being  on  the  job — 
that  the  photo  was  taken  and  to 
quote  Charles  “I  felt  as  though  I 
had  lost  both  feet  and  was  just 
using  stumps  to  walk  on,” 


PET  LENSES 


can  be  fitted  to  your 
Pacemaker  GRAPHIC! 

Many  of  you  have  asked  from 
time  to  time  if  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  have  a  particularly  favor¬ 
ite  lens  fitted  to  a  new  Pace¬ 
maker.  The  answer  is  we’ll  be 
glad  to  do  so  at  the  factory  if 
your  lens  is  of  good  quality, 
proper  focal  length,  and  in  good 
condition.  .\11  you  have  to  do  is 
order  your  Pacemaker  through 
your  local  dealer,  have  him  for¬ 
ward  your  lens  to  us  and  we’ll 
have  deliverj’  for  you  in  about 
two  weeks. 


20  Years 

A  Press-Photographer 

But,  after  23  years  with  th( 


1949 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

8  Books  for  Newsmen 
Who  Bought  Weeklies 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  lournalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  C. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  MAKEUP 
AND  TA'POGRAPHY.  by  Thomas 
F.  Banih.'irt.  Minneapolis:  Uni¬ 
versity  ,if  MiiiiH'sota  Press.  SOT 
Pl>.  $5. 

“Country"  weeklies  —  now 
rated  for  national  advertising  as 
specialists  in  local  coverage  and 
community  leadership  —  lure 
some  of  journalism’s  best.  Last 
week  two  key  men  on  Virginia 
dailies  asked  this  department 
for  tips  on  "buying  good  week¬ 
lies." 

This  week  a  top-drawer  news 
executive  in  New  York — his  by¬ 
line  internationally  known  for 
25  years — wrote  us: 

“I've  taken  a  year  to  find  the 
right  buy  in  a  weekly.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  run  it.  full  time,  job  shop 
arid  all — and  have  the  best  years 
of  my  life.  Recommend,  please, 
a  book  on  managing  the  weekly, 
a  couple  on  the  job  shop,  and 
hits  on  country  editing.’’ 

That  editor's  picture  was  once 
captioned  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  as  “The  Man  with  an 
International  mind."  Now,  he'll 
make  judgments  about  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  everyone 
knows  him.  and  most  everyone 
talks  to  him — and  his  family — 
every  day.  My  guess  is  he’ll 
learn  a  lot  in  this  closing  take 
of  his  career — and  have  some 
of  his  most  challenging  years. 

•  •  * 

Sound  practical  books  have 
been  published  on  country  jour¬ 
nalism,  a  couple  of  the  best 
within  the  last  two  months: 

1.  “Weekly  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agement,”  by  Thomas  F.  Barn¬ 
hart.  New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.  (1936).  A  brass- 
tacks.  specific  volume  on  ways 
to  figure  a  fair  price  in  buying 
your  weekly;  on  cost-accounting 
and  bookkeeping;  met  and  cut 
services;  legal  and  other  adver¬ 
tising  problems;  newspaper  and 
printing  promotion;  the  building 
of  circulation,  and  on  front-of¬ 
fice  management. 

2.  “Establing  and  Operating 
a  Small  Printshop,”  by  Harold 
B.  Rodier.  Washington.  D.  C.; 
Government  Printing  Office.  A 
compact,  valuable  booklet  on 
layout  and  management  at  the 
nominal  price  of  15  cents  a  copy. 

3.  “Standard  Book  of  Esti¬ 
mating  for  Printers.”  by  Fred 
W.  Hoch.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Printing  Industry  of  America. 

4.  “Franklin  Printing  Cata¬ 
log.”  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Porte  Publishing  Co.  This  is 
the  old  standby — the  Franklin 
price  list.  You  don’t  buy  this: 
you  rent  it  by  the  month,  and 
the  publisher  keeps  it  up  to  date 
for  estimating  job  printing. 

5.  “Design  and  Makeup  of 
the  Newspaper,”  by  Dr.  Albert 
A.  Sutton.  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  (E  &  P,  Sept.  18.  ’48.) 
An  up-to-date  book  on  all  news¬ 
paper  typography. 
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6.  “Management  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Correspondents,”  by  C.  R. 

F.  Smith  and  Kathryn  M.  Rheu- 
ark.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press.  (E  &  P, 
May  10,  19471.  A  competent 
survey  on  selecting,  training, 
paying,  and  directing  country 
correspondents. 

7.  “Weekly  Newspaper  Writ¬ 
ing  and  Editing,”  by  Thomas  F, 
Barnhart.  New  York:  The  Dry- 
den  Press  (1949).  The  newest, 
most  complete  treatment  of 
weekly  news  coverage  and  edit¬ 
ing.  copiously  and  adroitly  il¬ 
lustrated. 

*  •  « 

Now  FOR  THE  LATEST  in  the 
weekly  field: 

Barnhart's  new  “Weekly 
Newspaper  Makeup  and  Typog¬ 
raphy”  is  a  full  length  how-to- 
do-it  book  on  makeup  and 
typography  for  front,  inside  and 
special  pages.  It  carefully  treats 
standard  makeup  systems  and 
serified  typography.  Also,  how¬ 
ever,  it  traces  the  why  and  how 
of  “functional  modernism.”  ex¬ 
plaining  and  illustrating  various 
forms  of  modern  makeup,  sans- 
serif  type  faces,  flush-left  and  ' 
flush-right  heads. 

“Functional  modernism  in  j 
newspaper  makeup  and  typog¬ 
raphy,”  Barnhart  points  out, 
"had  its  beginnings  after  World 
War  I  in  the  German  function¬ 
alism  movement  that  affected 
European  and  American  art  and 
architecture.  .  .  .  Functionalists 
claimed  that  sans-serif  type  de¬ 
signs  were  more  legible  than  the 
older  faces  because  sans-serif 
types  avoid  distracting  readers 
by  unnecessary  ornament.” 

Functional  modernism  came  to 
American  newspapers  in  the 
late  192()s.  Its  goals  are  atten¬ 
tion.  perception,  and  memory. 
Interestingly  enough,  it  was 
American  weeklies  that  first 
adopted  flush-left  heads.  Today 
a  wide  shift  in  makeup  is  away 
from  balance  and  stiff,  columnar 
format  toward  informal  balance. 


Scott 

Ink  Distribution 
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horizontal  space  divisions,  mo 
tion,  surprise,  and  the  function- 
a.ists’  interpretation  of  a  ma¬ 
chine-age  recurrence  of  the 
same  form  which  they  call  mo¬ 
notony. 

"Monotony,”  Barnhart  ex¬ 
plains,  “is  injected  into  makeup 
by  long  lines  of  letter-spaced 
capitals  across  several  columns: 
by  panels  of  pictures  arranged 
verticahy  or  horizontally;  or  by 
repetition  set  up  in  a  break-even 
style  of  presenting  body  type 
beneath  a  wide,  horizontal  head¬ 
line.  If  monotony  is  expressed 
in  a  pleasing  repetition,  it  adds 
a  rhythm  to  page  makeup.” 

Editors  can  make  motion  in 
modern  makeup  so  compelling 
that  it  sets  up  a  path  of  eye- 
movement.  The  author  explains 
how.  Restlessness  or  surprise 
is  injected  by  a  headline,  a  cut, 
an  area  of  boldface  type  or 
white  space  where  the  reader 
least  expects  it. 

Yet  these  functional  modern 
makeup  systems,  combining  ver¬ 
tical  and  horizontal  elements, 
informal  balance,  motion,  rest¬ 
lessness.  and  monotony,  all  fol¬ 
low  definite  plans — if  their  re¬ 
sults  are  good.  But  from  tested 
principles,  Barnhart  suggests, 
imaginative  editors  create  read¬ 
able,  pulling  makeups  of  their 
own — with  headlines  easy  to 
read,  easy  to  set,  easy  to  write. 

Specific  ways  to  work  out 
both  modern  and  standard  head 
schedules  are  explained  and  il¬ 
lustrated.  Line  cuts  of  pages 
using  various  forms  of  standard 
or  modern  makeup — or  combina¬ 


tions  of  both — graphica.ly  clari 
ty  the  text.  The  author,  though 
sympathetic  with  functional 
modernism,  in  no  way  neglects 
the  older,  standard  makeups  and 
typography. 

Pages  from  the  Rhinebeck  (N. 
Y.)  Gazette,  the  Westchester  (N 
Y.)  Post,  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune,  the  Lake  Mills  (la. i 
Graphic,  and  many  other  weekly 
papers  demonstrate  differing 
layouts.  The  book  might  have 
included  others,  of  course — the 
Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Herald  News 
and  the  Levittown  (L.  1.)  Eagle, 
among  them. 

Bennett  Fishier  has  just 
marked  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  Herald-News  with  an  histori¬ 
cally  rich,  journalistically  excel¬ 
lent  special  edition  of  108  pages. 
He  combined  informal  balance 
effectively  with  characteristics 
of  both  standard  and  functional 
makeup.  With  the  Levittown 
Eagle,  Ira  and  Barbara  Cahn, 
and  their  able  managing  editor, 
Dennis  Webster,  formerly  of 
Acme  Newspictures,  are  devel¬ 
oping  a  fast-growing,  construc¬ 
tive  weekly  with  both  flat-serif 
and  sans-serif  heads  in  a  five- 
column  tabloid  format. 

"The  smaller  the  paper,  the 
bigger,  comparatively,  the  edi¬ 
tor  must  be,"  once  declared  the 
Chicago  Herald.  Examiner,  in 
its  lead  editorial.  “He  may  fill 
two  or  three  jobs,  but  he  must 
be  a  big-league  thinker  and  ob¬ 
server,  or  he  couldn’t  remain  a 
successful  editor.  ‘Country’  edi¬ 
tor  and  ‘country’  paper  are  in¬ 
stitutions  in  which  the  commu¬ 
nity  has  faith.” 


•  • 

Reminder. . . 


TWA’s  12"  Annual 

Aviation  Writing  and  Picture  Competition 
for  work  produced  in  1949 


There  is  still  time  to  enter  TWA's  12tli  .\iiiiual 
Competition  ybr  the  recognition  of  excellence  of 
craftsmanship  in  the  presentation  of  the  story 
of  commercial  aviation  to  the  American  public. 

Material  published  between  November  15, 1948, 
and  September  15, 1949,  or  manuscripts  in  galley 
form  scheduled  for  later  release,  are  eligible  for 
judging.  All  entries  must  be  post-marked  no  later 
than  September  15, 1949.  Decision  of  the  board 
of  judges  will  be  final. 

There  are  five  divisions,  with  three  awards  in 
each.  Send  all  inquiries  for  data,  and  entries,  to 
TWA  Writing  and  Picture  Competition — Room 
242 — 630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  New  York. 


TWA — Trans  World  Airline 
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Our  l^eaderd 


Enoneoixs  Story 

To  the  Editor; 

It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  your  Aug.  6  issue  (page  16) 
conUined  an  erroneous  story  on 
the  arbitration  case  between  the 
Pawtucket  Newspaper  Guild  and 
the  Pawtucket  Times. 

Briefly,  the  Guild’s  complaint 
is  that  management  refuses  to 
pay  (taxi)  transportation  ex¬ 
penses  of  an  employe  whose 
regular  working  hours  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  get  public 
(bus)  transportation  at  the  end 
of  his  night’s  work. 

H.  G.  Monroe,  Jr., 
Secretary 
Pawtucket  (R.I. ) 

Newspaper  Guild. 

lobs  lor  Teachers? 

To  the  Editor;  The  comments 
concerning  "inadequately 
trained  teachers”  in  journalism 
schools  as  expressed  by  certain 
3«naging  editors  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  survey  on  journalism 
training  (Univ.  of  Miami), 
prompts  this  letter. 

I  charge  that  too  few  manag¬ 
ing  editors  will  hire  some  of  us 
who  are  experienced  newspa¬ 
permen  and  women  turned  col¬ 
lege  journalism  instructors.  One 
of  my  colleagues  (male),  was 
unable  to  obtain  summer  em¬ 
ployment.  As  for  me  (genus: 
female),  I  was  turned  down  by 
more  than  25  newspapers  to 
whom  1  applied  for  summer 
newspaper  work.  Even  the  ra¬ 
dio  stations  were  loath  to  con¬ 
sider  me  a  candidate  for  a  ra¬ 
dio  internship  in  their  news  de¬ 
partment  because  of  my  gender. 
Rather  than  vegetate,  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  course  in 
radio  and  television  at  New 
York  University  to  broaden  my 
teaching  background. 

Late  in  the  summer  I  learned 
that  the  ACEJ  had  begun  Its 
program  to  provide  summer 
newspaper  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  journalism  instruc¬ 
tors.  Yet,  no  one  on  our  staff 
was  notified  of  this  program. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ACEJ 
can  sell  more  managing  editors 
on  the  idea  of  hiring  journalism 
faculty  members  for  summer 
staff  positions.  Certainly  it 
would  help  to  keep  our  teaching 
contemporary.  However,  we  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Bowling  Green,  O.,  are  justly 
proud  of  our  current  graduates. 
Two  of  our  boys  just  bought  a 
newspaper  in  Bettsville,  O. 
•Dean  MacMurray  and  Jack 
James);  many  are  employed  on 
weeklies  and  dailies;  and  one 
Wined  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
copydesk  several  months  ago. 
(Mrs.)  Lee  Zapulla  Hafkin, 
Instructor  Journalism  Dept. 
Bowling  Green  State  Univ. 
Bowling  Green,  O. 

In  Memory  of  'Armi' 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  going 
to  ask  a  special  favor  that  you 
carry  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
dear  friend,  Stanley  Arm- 
wong.  He  died  on  March  10, 
t™,  at  his  home  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Stanley  Armstrong  started 


with  World  Color  Printing  Co. 
in  1910  and  we  discontinued 
“Slim  Jim”  in  1932.  He  also  | 
drew  "Bos'n  Bill.”  a  similar  i 
character. 

A  great  deal  of  Armi’s  life 
was  spent  on  the  high  seas  and 
in  foreign  countries.  He  told 
me  one  time  that  he  never  took  | 
a  drawing  lesson  but  acquired  • 
the  art  by  drawing  portraits  of  j 
men  aboard  ship.  He  wcis  a  | 
kindly  man  and  quick  and  easy  ; 
to  make  friends  and  they  were  I 
lasting  friends.  I 

His  wife  passed  on  about  four  | 
years  ago.  Since  the  departure  | 
of  his  wife.  Armi  had  been 
living  on  his  ranch  in  Cali 
fornia.  Armi  was  73  yeas  old  ; 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  i 
worked  for  no  other  syndicate  ' 
than  the  World  Color  Printing  i 
Co.  I 

R.  S.  Grable,  President, 

World  Color  Printing  Co.,  , 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  I 

Allen's  Opponents 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  item  on  ; 
the  Cincinnati  Council  candi-  I 
dacy  of  Douglas  Allen.  Times-  | 
Star  coypreader,  in  your  Aug.  6 
issue  names  "his  opponent”  as  i 
Charles  P.  Taft.  I  seem  to  re¬ 
call  a  previous  item  in  which 
you  said  Allen  was  running 
against  Rollin  Everett,  former 
Post  city  hall  reporter.  Both 
items  blithely  ignore  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  Cincinnati’s  preferen¬ 
tial  voting  system,  under  which 
Candidate  Allen  must  do  some 
shrewd  guessing,  in  conducting 
his  personal  campaign,  as  to 
who  his  nine  or  more  opponents 
are. 

As  a  practical  politician,  Allen 
knows  that  four  or  five  Char- 
terites  are  fairly  certain  to  win, 
among  them  Councilman  Taft 
and  Everett,  so  that  if  Allen 
really  wants  a  seat  he  must 
somehow  surpass  four  or  five 
Republicans. 

Robert  H.  Allen, 

West  Roxbury,  Mass,  i 
(Former  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  copyread- 
er.)  i 

■ 

Lou  Maxon  Hailed 
In  Home-Town  Fete 

Detroit,  Mich. — Lou  Maxon.  ! 
who  has  built  himself  one  of  the 
biggest  names  in  American  ad¬ 
vertising.  was  signally  honored 
recently  by  his  home  town  of 
Onaway,  Mich.  ( population 
2,000)  as  the  climax  of  the 
town’  week-long  celebration  of 
its  50th  anniversary. 

There  was  a  parade  down  the 
main  street  to  the  ball  park,  and 
all  along  the  way  Mr.  Maxon’s 
pictures  peered  from  store  win¬ 
dows  at  the  real  Lou  Maxon 
sitting  on  the  back  of  an  open 
automobile. 

The  weekly  Onaway  News  got 
out  a  special  edition,  with  Max¬ 
on’s  picture  on  Page  1  and  a 
headline  praising  the  local  boy 
who  made  good.  The  edition 
also  carried  full-page  ads  from 
the  Maxon  agency’s  largest  ac¬ 
counts. 
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Drew  Pearson's 

Washington  Merry  •  Go  •  Round 
EXPOSED 
the 

TANFORAN 
Race 
Track 
Scandal! 

Ill  the  Spring  of  1946.  Drew  Pearson  reported  how 
Tanforan  race  track  owners  flouted  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  spent  S2.000.000  in  new  grandstands, 
stables,  etc. 

THIS  WAS  WHEN  BUILDING  MATERIALS  WERE 
SCARCE  .  .  .  WHEN  VETERAxNS  W  ERE  POUND- 
ING  THE  PAVEMENTS  LOOKING  FOR  HOMES! 

NOW,  three  years  later,  Washington  is  officially  catch¬ 
ing  up  to  a  great  newspaperman's  frank,  revealing 
reporting. 

Other  Pearson  columns  resulted  in  the  indictments  of 
Preston  Tucker,  automobile  promoter,  and  Rep.  J. 
Parnell  Thomas  on  kickback  charges. 

This  proves  that  Pearson  is  usually  first  with  the 
news ! 

.Most  widely  sold  column  in  the  world! 
Now  appears  in  more  than  600  newspapers. 

Your  territory  may  still  be  open. 

Write  or  wire  eolleet  to: 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

229  West  43rd  Street  New  York  IS.  N.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 

F  actory  Honor  V  endors 
Boost  Newspaper  Sales 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  FACTORY  vendor  system  has 

proved  to  be  a  bellringer  for 
the  Warsaw  (Ind.)  Daily  Times 
in  a  town  of  6,000  population, 
according  to  Ronald  Sharp,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  who  reports 
the  evening  paper  sells  an  aver¬ 
age  of  50  copies  daily  under  the 
honor  system  plan. 

“We  have  sold  to  many  people 
whom  we  would  not  otherwise 
reach  without  expensive  motor 
route  service.”  Mr.  Sharp  told 
E  &  P.  "Although  50  papers 
may  be  a  comparatively  small 
number,  it  is  still  50  more  than 
we  would  have  had  otherwise." 

Plan  2  Years  Old 

Two  years  ago  the  Times 
found  that  many  of  the  factory 
employes  were  non-residents  of 
Warsaw.  Industries  are  scattered 
around  a  four-mile  radius,  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  handle  with 
direct  service  from  the  paper’s 
mail  room.  Now  one  carrier 
services  the  honor  racks  at  the 
factories,  splitting  50-50  with 
the  paper  on  sales. 

Mr.  Sharp  cited  figures  to 
show  how  well  the  system  has 
worked  under  the  honor  plan. 
In  1947,  the  Times  averaged 
51%  sales  and  about  15%  re¬ 
turns,  the  rest  were  taken.  In 

1948,  the  paper  reported  69.5% 
sales  and  about  12%  returns, 
with  the  rest  taken.  Thus  far  in 

1949,  sales  amount  to  almost 
80%,  with  7%  returns. 

The  Times  circulation  man¬ 
ager  credits  the  fact  that  factorj’ 
employes  appreciate  this  service 
as  largely  instrumental  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  “gratis"  cus¬ 
tomers.  "In  the  past,  where  we 
had  excessive  steals  we  have 
cut  their  papers,"  explained 
Sharp.  “For  example,  if  we  had 
a  location  where  we  left  eight 
papers  and  only  two  were 
bought,  with  no  returns,  the 
next  day  we  would  put  in  six 
copies,  then  keep  cutting  down 
until  we  put  in  only  the  two 
papers  sold. 

Vendors  ot  Time  Clocks 

"By  doing  this,”  he  said,  "it 
wouldn’t  be  long  until  we  had 
calls  from  the  factory  asking 
why  there  weren’t  enough 
papers.  Then  we  would  explain 
that  the  papers  weren’t  sold  but 
taken.  'The  honor  system  has 
proven  to  us  that  men  them¬ 
selves  put  the  pressure  on  and 
require  their  fellow  workers  to 
pay  for  their  copies.” 

Vendor  racks  are  placed  near 
time  clocks  at  the  factories,  so 
employes  can  buy  their  papers 
on  the  way  out.  Papers  are  not 
available  until  closing  time,  thus 
management  does  not  frown 
upon  the  system.  The  carrier 
handling  the  vendor  rack  sales 
gets  his  papers  in  ample  time 
to  make  ail  of  the  factories 
which  close  shop  at  4  or  4:30 
p.m. 

"We  have  found  also  that  we 


must  not  overstock  the  vendors.’’ 
said  Sharp.  “People  will  not 
buy  a  paper  if  they  see  that  a 
number  of  them  will  be  left  in 
the  vendor  overnight,  or  if  they 
see  the  carrier  putting  yester¬ 
day’s  papers  in  the  trash  can. 
We  try  to  regulate  the  number 
of  papers,  so  there  will  be  only 
one  or  two  returns.” 

Favors  Carrier  Papers 
JOHN  J.  MULLEN.  Garden  City 

( N.Y. )  Newsday  circulation 
manager,  who  recently  won  top 
honors  in  his  division  for  the 
best  all-around  newspaperboy 
promotion,  as  judged  at  the 
ICMA  Convention,  is  a  strong 
believer  that  carrier  publications 
are  worthwhile. 

He  finds  that  carrier  papers 
provide  a  medium  for  cement¬ 
ing  good  relations  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  carriers. 
Such  publications  also  afford  an 
opportunity  to  get  the  point  over 
to  parents  and  carriers  that  the 
boy  is  a  part  of  a  large  organi¬ 
zation  performing  a  service  to 
the  community,  in  addition  to 
providing  business  training  to 
the  boy  himself. 

Discusses  Content 

Discussing  editorial  content  of 
Newsday’s  carrier  publication, 
called  the  “Newsday  Go-Getter 
News,”  Mr.  Mullen  stated: 

“Carrier  publications  do  not 
have  to  be  restricted  to  carrier 
activities  alone.  Stories  on  hob¬ 
bies  and  other  outside  activities 
help  to  keep  interest  and  create 
a  friendly  feeling  toward  others 
engaged  in  the  same  field  of  en¬ 
deavor.  We  all  know  the  value 
of  pictures  and  they  are  a  must 
in  a  live  wire  house  organ. 
’There  is  no  better  way  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  sports  program,  if  you 
have  one,  than  through  the 
pages  of  a  carrier  paper.  Action 
shots,  team  standings,  and  gen¬ 
eral  sports  news  all  help  to 
make  a  carrier  paper  more  read¬ 
able. 

“If  you  are  running  a  carrier 
contest,  there  are  few  better 
ways  to  present  it  than  in  the 
form  of  a  news  story  in  the 
carrier’s  own  paper.  Competi¬ 
tion  can  be  stimulated  between 
districts  or  even  between  indi¬ 
vidual  carriers.  For  instance, 
where  two  districts  have  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  circula¬ 
tion,  one  can  challenge  the  other 
through  the  pages  of  the  carrier 
paper  toward  hitting  a  new  high 
or  an  individual  high  producer 
in  one  district  can  challenge  a 
high  producer  from  another. 

"In  setting  up  a  policy  for  a 
carrier  publication,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  there  are  two  things  of 
which  to  be  careful.  The  first 
is  to  keep  away  from  boiler 
plate  or  stereotype  articles  as 
much  as  possible.  The  same 
message  can  be  presented  more 
effectively  in  a  news  story  on 


specific  cases  in  point.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  to  keep  a  positive  theme. 
Stay  away  from  mentioning 
wrong  ways  of  doing  things  and 
put  all  the  emphasis  on  the 
correct  ways.  Repetition  of 
‘don’t’  may  give  some  carrier 
ideas  he  never  thought  of  be¬ 
fore.  Mentioning  carriers’  names 
and  as  many  as  possible  in  each 
issue  will  give  your  carrier  pub¬ 
lication  greater  reader  interest 
as  the  boys  will  read  it  just  to 
see  if  their  name  is  mentioned. 

“In  order  to  facilitate  getting 
our  paper  out  we  set  up  a  for¬ 
mat  whereby  we  have  depart¬ 
ments  or  features  which  we  use 
for  each  edition.  We  have  stand¬ 
ing  heads  for  each  of  these  fea¬ 
tures.  For  instance,  we  have 
the  ‘Mail  Box’  under  which  we 
publish  all  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  commending  their  carri¬ 
ers.  Then,  we  have  ‘Go-Getters 
Getting  There’  where  we  list 
boys  who  have  just  won  ratings 
and  also  ‘Tops  in  Sales’  listing 
high  producers  since  the  previ¬ 
ous  edition.  We  run  a  feature 
called.  ‘Getting  around  with  Sal¬ 
ter  SnitcheT  with  personal  items 
and  newsy  tidbits  from  the 
various  districts.  In  order  to  get 
this  news  together,  we  send  out 
a  form  to  each  district  a  week 
before  publication  listing  the 
various  departments  in  the 
paper  and  with  a  space  for  gen¬ 
eral  news.  The  manager  fills 
this  in  and  sends  it  back.  In 
many  cases  a  carrier  is  assigned 
as  a  reporter  for  his  district  but 
it  is  the  manager's  duty  to  see 
that  his  district  i.s  represented 
in  the  paper. 

Carrier  Camps  Popular 
SUMMER  camps  for  carriers  al¬ 
ways  prove  popular,  whether 
the  newspaper  takes  over  an 
established  campaite,  or  airranges 
for  its  carriers  to  go  to  a  YMCA 
or  Boy  Scout  camp. 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of 
the  Nassau  ( N.Y. )  Daily  Review- 
Star,  this  year  purchased  a 
camp  for  his  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion.  Camp  Review-Star  is  oper¬ 
ated  exclusively  for  Review- 
Star  carriers,  located  on  Laurel 
Lake  near  Mattituck,  Long 
Island,  with  a  top-notdi  camp 
staff  in  charge. 

The  Erie  ( Pa. )  Dispatch  ar¬ 


ranged  this  summer  fo;  its 
carriers  to  spend  a  full  week’s 
vacation  at  the  YMCA  camp 
which  was  taken  over  after  Aug’ 
13.  exclusively  for  Dispatch^ 

Boys  could  go  to  camp  free 
by  securing  15  daily  or  Sunday 
Dispatch  subscribers,  or  seven 
daily  and  Sunday  combinations 

Polio  Benefit  Game 
ROCKFORD  (Ill.)  Newspaper 

carriers  and  Peoria  (Ill.)  star 
and  Journal  Carrier  All-Stars 
staged  their  annual  polio  benefit 
softball  game  in  Rockford,  Ans 
18 

■ 

Late  Reprieve  Makes 
Liar  Out  of  Headline 

Plainview,  Tex.  —  Faces  are 
still  red  around  the  Plainvitw 
Herald  office.  Staffers  were 
“shocked”  to  discover  a  man 
they  had  reported  electrocuted 
had  been  given  a  last  minute 
reprieve. 

W.  Fred  Jones,  convicted  slay¬ 
er,  was  scheduled  to  be  execnt 
ed  early  Sunday  morning.  A 
messenger  relaying  a  message 
from  Governor  Shivers  stopped 
the  electrocution  just  as  Jones 
entered  the  death  chamber. 

But  the  Sunday  Herald  of 
Aug.  7  had  already  been  “put 
to  bed.” 

Jones  was  executed  Aug.  10 


Thr<.ug:h  EDITOR  &  PIJBUSHER  Oassified 
[  Ads  You  Make  Money 

I  By  NOT  doing  it  Yourself 

I  IX  you’re  an  employer,  you'll  make  more  money  by  hiring 

I  people  to  do  routine  work  than  trying  to  do  It  by  yourself. 
Your  time  Is  too  valuable.  It  should  be  Invested  In  THINK¬ 
ING,  PLANNING,  and  SUPERVISING 

Once  again,  good  workers  are  looking  for  Jobs.  Again. 
I  you  can  build  a  top-notch  organization  with  which  to  meet  a 
competitive  market.  All  you  do  Is  place  an  EDITOR  dt  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Help  Wanted  ad  and  select  the  best  people  from  the 
j  applicants  that  answer  yom  ad.  Write  or  wire  your  ad  NOWI 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

I  1475  Broadway 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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G.  ELLSWORTil  HARRIS 
personally  makes  up  all  his 
own  estimates  and  schedules 
for  his  clients. 


'‘I  have  been  reading 
Editor  &  Publisher 
for  thirty  years  ” 


SAYS  G.  ELLSWORTH  HARRIS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD.  GOTHAM  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


"l‘ve  been  n-iuiing  Eihtor  &  Pl'BUSHER  for 
tliirty  year;*.  I  go  through  it  page  by  page, 
reganllcss  of  particular  features,  reading 
hcadline.s  and  articles  that  attract  and  in¬ 
terest  me.  I  read  E  &  P  for  news  about 
people  I  know,  for  market  information 
ami  for  developments  in  markets  covered 
by  the  newspapers. 


"One  reads  E  &  P  like  he  reads  the  Bible, 
in  that  he  gets  an  inspiration  for  his  job 
and  a  challenge  to  his  abilities.  Let  me 
sums  it  all  up  comprehensively  by  saying  I 
read  Editor  &  Publisher  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  many  changes  going  on  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business.“ 


.  .  .  Eo  Hell  Blg-3§oney  ewnpaper  Hnyern 

HTal  statistics  .  .  .  Last  year  W  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E  &  P  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
ihe  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-monev  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
editor  S  publisher  for  August  20,  1949 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


INS  Looks  at  TV 
With  Eye  for  Business 


By  Jerry  Walker 

WITHOUT  naming  any  names 
or  being  any  more  specific,  an 
official  report  on  television  pub¬ 
lished  this  week  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce 
stated: 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
critics  that  the  major  weak¬ 
nesses  in  television  broadcasting 
are  news  and  music  programs. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  tele¬ 
vision  news  programs  rank  be¬ 
low  those  of  radio.” 

Helping  television  stations  to 
correct  the  deficiency  in  news 
programming  is  a  major  enter¬ 
prise  of  International  News 
Service,  whose  Television  De¬ 
partment  already  is  supplying  a 
daily  newsreel  to  31  of  the  75 
TV  stations  operating  commer¬ 
cially.  A  weekly  newsreel  goes 
to  17  stations. 

Full  Library  Privileges 
INS  is  in  the  newsreel  busi¬ 
ness  with  Telenews  Productions, 
Inc.,  an  oldtimer  in  the  field  of 
theater  newsreels.  Telenews, 
with  the  special  advantage  of 
having  INS  bureaus  around  the 
world  as  spotters  of  big  events 
for  picture  coverage,  turns  out 
an  eight-minute  reel  five  days 
a  week,  Mondays  through  Fri¬ 
days,  and  the  weekly  reel  that 
runs  18  minutes. 

The  daily  reels  go  out  from 
New  York  City  by  air  express 
to  client  stations  who  have  lined 
up  an  impressive  list  of  spon¬ 
sors,  such  as  banks,  brewers, 
automobile  or  electric  appliance 
dealers,  gasoline  distributors, 
and  a  department  store.  The 
weekly  reels  have  similar  spon¬ 
sorship.  A  15-minute  sports  reel 
will  be  sponsored  this  Fall  by 
Sheaffer  Pen  Co.  on  a  nine- 
station  network. 

One  “added  feature”  of  the 
newsreel  service,  which  Robert 
H.  Reid,  manager  of  the  INS- 
INP-TV  Department,  stresses,  is 
the  full  library  privilege  which 
clients  may  enjoy.  The  reels 
may  be  used  to  document  other 
shows,  sometimes  build  new 
shows  with  flashback  pictures, 
etc. 

An  important  source  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  Telenews  reels  is 
the  International  News  Photo 
staff,  alerted  to  flash  tips  on  hot 
picture  events  and  to  scout  for 
amateurs'  reels  that  might  be 
newsworthy  on  a  national  scale. 

'Razor'  and  Blades 
Newsreels  are  only  one  item 
in  the  TV  “package”  which  INS 
compiles  as  a  byproduct  of  its 
traditional  news-gathering  serv¬ 
ice.  The  Television  Department 
boasts  not  only  the  “razor”  for 
video  showmanship  in  the  news 
field,  but  the  razor  blades. 

The  “razor”,  according  to  Mr. 
Reid,  is  an  ingenious,  versatile 
projection  gadget  which  a  couple 
of  Chicago  IT  engineers  con¬ 
ceived.  It’s  called  the  Projectall 
and  INS  is  the  exclusive  sales 


agent.  About  a  dozen  stations 
are  equipped  with  one. 

With  a  Projectall,  its  a  very 
simple  operation  for  a  TV  broad¬ 
caster  to  present  a  news  picture 
show,  a  visual  reading  either  by 
moving  tape  or  page  copy,  an 
up-to-the-minute  weather  report 
or  news  bulletin,  the  correct 
time  and  a  commercial  message 
— separately  or  simultaneously. 

“Programming  possibilities  are 
limited  only  by  the  user’s  imagi¬ 
nation,”  Mr.  Reid  demonstrated. 

Particularly  attractive  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  the  Projectall’s  use¬ 
fulness  in  permitting  a  model 
can  of  Campbell’s  Soup  (for  ex¬ 
ample)  to  revolve  on  a  minia¬ 
ture  stage  in  the  background 
while  a  ticker  tape  provides  the 
latest  news  to  the  televiewer. 

A  station  may  buy  a  Project- 
all  for  $1,600  or  lease  one  at 
$150  a  month.  Everything  in 
the  INS-INP  package  can  be  fed 
into  it.  Besides,  the  rolldown 
paper,  four  inches  wide,  can  be 
used  for  any  on-the-spot  typing 
or  writing. 

Until  television  overcomes 
many  of  the  obstacles  to  cover¬ 
age  of  spot  news,  the  backbone 
of  its  news  picture  program¬ 
ming  will  be  the  newsreel  and 
still  photos.  Mr.  Reid  foresees 
the  time  when  engineers  may 
make  possible  the  distribution 
of  films  by  wire,  but  at  present 
he  is  busy  merchandising  INP 
Soundphotos  for  hottest  last- 
minute  pictures. 

Soundphotos  and  Script 

With  installation  of  a  Sound- 
photo  receiver,  a  station  is  of¬ 
fered  a  daily  five-minute  spot 
news  photo  program,  complete 
with  a  700-word  script  cu^  to 
the  pictures. 

Stations  which  prefer  to  com¬ 
pile  their  own  news  shows  may 
subscribe  to  the  full  INS  leased 
wire  report.  Others,  Mr.  Reid 
said,  may  obtain  a  news  and 
photo  service  “tailored”  to  their 
special  desires. 

Top  rating  for  sponsor  identi¬ 
fication  has  been  held  by  one 
INS  -  Telenews  sponsor.  Ran¬ 
cho  Soup,  in  Los  Angeles; 
Joske’s  Department  Store  spends 
upwards  of  $40,000  a  week  for 
time  to  present  both  the  daily 
and  weekly  newsreels;  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Telenews  clients 
are  newspaper-affiliated  stations. 

Of  such  material  are  Mr. 
Reid’s  testimonial  letters  built. 

■ 

Stations  Cautioned 
On  Liquor  Advertising 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
has  issued  a  letter  saying  sta¬ 
tions  might  be  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  equal  time  to  temper¬ 
ance  advocates  if  they  accepted 
liquor  advertising  in  areas 
where  the  sale  of  liquor  is  “a 
highly  controversial  question.” 


No  Radio  in  Courts 

Madison,  Wis. — Broadcasts  or 
transcriptions  of  court  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Wisconsin  will  be  pro¬ 
hibited  after  July  1,  1950,  under 
a  measure  signed  by  Gov.  Oscar 
Rennebohm.  The  act  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  broadcast 
direct  from  a  court  room  or  to 
make  a  transcription  of  court 
proceedings  for  broadcast  pur¬ 
poses. 

Grid  Writers 
To  Study  TV 

Chicago — Football  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  meeting 
here  in  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nual  All-Star  football  game, 
designated  a  committee  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  problem  of  sports  cov¬ 
erage  in  relation  to  television. 

Hal  Middlesworth,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla. )  Oklahoman,  was 
elected  president  of  FWA,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ray  Johnson,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean.  H.  G.  Sal- 
singer,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
was  advanced  to  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Middlesworth, 
and  Shirley  Povich,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  News,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident.  Bert  Mc- 
Grane,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  was  renamed  secretary  for 
the  ninth  year. 

270  Cover  Game 

Charles  Johnson,  Minneapolis 
( Minn. )  Star  &  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man  of  FWA  press  box  commit¬ 
tee,  reported  that  Michigan 
State,  Oklahoma  and  Indiana 
received  honorable  mention  on 
press  box  facilities  last  season, 
while  Iowa  State,  Brigham 
Young,  Kansas  and  Soldiers’ 
Field  ranked  among  the  most 
inconvenient.  The  Coliseum  in 
Los  Angeles  had  the  most  im¬ 
proved  press  box.  and  Franklin 
Field,  Philadelphia,  the  worst 
last  season,  according  to  the 
report. 

A  record  contingent  of  270 
sports  writers  was  on  hand  to 
cover  the  16th  annual  All-Star 
football  classic,  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Charities, 
Inc.,  and  won  by  the  Fffiiladel- 
phia  Eagles,  champions  of  the 
National  Football  League,  38 
to  0. 

A  near  record  crowd  of  93,780 
paid  $355,220  to  pack  Soldiers’ 
Field  for  the  football  spectacle 
staged  annually  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Arch  Ward,  Tribune 
sports  editor. 
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,  Courts  O-  G.  Foellinger 
court  proceed-  Memorialized  in 

Outdoor  Theater 

i  by  Gov.  Oscar  ft.  Wayne,  Ind.— In  a  om 
le  act  makes  it  gram  unique  in  the  history  of 
to  broadcast  port  Wayne,  the  News  Sen- 
)urt  room  or  to  tinel  Outdoor  Theater  in  Franiro 
iption  of  court  park  was  dedicated  Aue.  10  to 
broadcast  pur-  the  memory  of  the  late  Oscar 
G.  Foellinger  and  to  the  recrw. 
tional  and  cultural  advancement 
,  of  the  city. 

rit0rS  dedicatory  program  pro¬ 

vided  the  first  occasion  here  (or 
.  'PTT  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  to 

'  A  »  play  before  an  outdoor  audience 

ball  Writers  As-  ™ore  than  3.000  persons. 

""with  The  ^an®  Helene^R.  FoTllinge^^ublS 
Tiothali  News-Sentinel  and  dauih- 

t(f  sTr-  who  Sb- 

lished  the  paper  from  1920  to 

n  to  television  .Presented  the  theater  to 

nrth  representing  the  di 

Iktoho^n,  Tas  Publishing 

mson^N^hrilto  Foellinger  described  the 

Hr  Til-  theater  as  the  fulfillment  of  a 
( Mich  )  N^s  cherished  by  her  father. 

>  ^st  vicen^i’  Foelhnger,  she  said,  long 

r  Middieiiforth  thought  of  the  desirability  of  a 
Lh  structure  such  as  the  theater  as 

iri  eTeTt^  Tec" 

el^t^  ^c  gjjjj  dramatic  talent. 

1  To  1  Mayor  Henry  E.  Branning,  Jr., 

led  secretLv^for  received  the  theater  for  the  city, 
ed  secretary  for  jjg 

ter  project  and  brought  out  that 
ar  Game  it  was  made  possible  through 

on,  Minneapolis  the  contribution  of  $100,000  by 
Tribune,  chair-  the  News  Publishing  Co.,  and 
ess  box  commit-  substantial  contributions  by  the 
that  Michigan  city. 

a  and  Indiana  Honored  guests  for  the  dedi- 
ble  mention  on  cation  program,  who  were  seat- 
ties  last  season,  ori  the  stage  of  the  open 
state,  Brigham  air  theater,  included  Mrs.  Oscar 
and  Soldiers’  G.  Foellinger,  widow  of  the  late 
mong  the  most  publisher;  Mrs.  Richard  Teeple. 
[Tie  Coliseum  in  daughter  of  Mrs.  Foellinger  and 
d  the  most  im-  the  late  publisher;  Arthur  Al- 
X.  and  Franklin  len,  of  New  York,  vicepresident 
>hia.  the  worst  of  the  News  Publishing  Co.; 
cording  to  the  Miss  Martha  Branning,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  News  Pub- 
itingent  of  270  lishing  Co.;  Clifford  B.  Ward, 
vas  on  hand  to  editor  of  the  News-Sentinel; 
annual  All-Star  and  Henry  C.  Page,  business 
sponsored  by  manager  of  the  News-Sentinel. 
ibune  Charities,  ■ 

)y  the  Phiiadei-  $406,664  Estate 

ampions  of  the  Davenport,  Ia. — A  value  of 
all  League,  J8  $406,664  was  placed  on  the  es- 

_  j  ,  Q,  -on  tate  of  E.  P.  Adler  in  a  tax 

crowd  of  93,78()  filed  here.  Mr.  Adler  was 

USi'u  »'  •'>'  - 

under  the  di- 

Ward,  Tribune  _  _  _ 
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High  Readership 
Scores  Recorded 
For  Centralia 

Substantial  readership  scores 
for  several  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  the  Cen~ 
tralia  (HI)  Evening  Sentinel 
were  recorded  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation  in  its 
examination  of  the  June  22, 
1949  issue  of  this  paper  as 
Study  131  of  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading. 

Men’s  scores  for  reading  any 
classified  advertising  and  so¬ 
ciety  news  or  pictures,  and 
women’s  scores  for  reading  any 
classified  advertising,  editorial 
page  items,  society  news  or  pic¬ 
tures,  and  sports  news  or  pic¬ 
tures  were  among  the  10  highest 
ever  recorded  for  those  depart¬ 
ments.  , 

In  addition,  mens  scores  also 
were  above  average  for  reading 
any  editorial  page  items,  sports 
news  or  pictures,  display  adver¬ 
tising,  national,  local,  and  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising. 

Medical  Ad  Well  Read 
One  national  advertisement 
ranked  among  the  10  highest  in 
the  medical  classification  for  all 
studies  to  date,  based  not  only 
on  its  per  cent  score  but  also 
on  its  size-equalizing  index 
which  takes  into  consideration 
the  size  of  an  ad  as  well  as  its 
per  cent  score. 

Three  local  ads  attained  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  Index  ratings  to 
place  among  the  top  10  ads  in 
their  respective  categories  for 
all  studies  so  far.  One  of  these 
ranked  as  the  third  highest  ad 
Index-wise,  regardless  of  classi¬ 
fication,  for  all  studies  to  date. 

The  surveyed  issue  was  a  16- 
page  Wednesday  evening  paper 
in  one  section.  The  front  page 
scored  highest  with  men  at 
97%.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  al¬ 
so  was  the  highest  page  score 
among  women,  but  honors  were 
shared  by  the  front  page  and 
page  8 — a  society  and  women’s 
news  page. 

Advertising  linage  in  the  sur¬ 
veyed  issue  totaled  22,618,  plac¬ 
ing  the  ratio  of  advertising  to 
news-editorial-feature  content  at 
59  to  41. 

Highs  for  Classified 
Both  men’s  and  women’s 
scores  for  reading  any  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  were  among  the 
highest  ever  recorded  in  this 
department.  The  men’s  score 
of  57%  was  the  fourth  highest 
tallied  for  men  in  any  study, 
while  the  women’s  score  of  79% 
placed  second  on  their  all-study 
list  for  this  department. 

With  the  sole  exception  of 
Amusement  Advertising,  men’s 
scores  for  the  various  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  the  Cen¬ 
tralia  Sentinel  were  higher  than 
the  corresponding  all-study  med¬ 
ians.  Women’s  scores  were  be¬ 
low  average  except  for  Classi¬ 
fied. 

A  138-line  Mentholatum  ad¬ 
vertisement  scored  Men-11% 
and  Women-16%,  giving  it  a 
two-way  tie  for  eighth  place  on 
me  all-study  percentage  list  of 
high  scoring  Medical  ads.  Its 
ratings  of  Men-80  and 
Women  116  gave  it  a  two-way 
fie  for  fourth  place  on  the  all¬ 


study  Index  list  of  highest  rank¬ 
ing  ads  in  the  same  category. 
The  ad  also  tied  for  third  place 
on  both  men’s  and  women’s 
lists  of  highest  scoring  ads  in 
the  surveyed  issue.  Using  a 
minimum  of  copy,  the  display 
was  made  up  of  three  drawings 
of  a  girl  seeking  relief  from 
sunburn. 

Topping  the  men’s  list  of 
highest  scoring  national  ads  in 
that  day’s  paper  was  a  636-Iine 
layout  for  Ford  automobiles 
with  a  score  of  21%.  It  also 
attracted  9%  of  the  women. 

Bread  and  Warmth 

Two  ads  tied  for  top  honors 
among  women:  each  scored 
Women-17%.  They  were  a  387- 
line  Marvel  Bread  advertise¬ 


ment  and  a  1248-line  display  for 
Lennox  Heating  Systems. 

Index  ratings  recorded  for 
three  local  ads  were  high 
enough  to  rank  among  the  all¬ 
study  leaders  in  their  group. 

An  85  line  ad  for  the  Smart 
Shop  attained  signal  honors  in 
this  study.  Its  Index  rating  of 
Women-365  topped  the  ratings 
of  all  previous  advertisements 
in  the  Clothing  Stores — 
Women’s  and  Children’s  classi¬ 
fication.  It  also  was  the  third 
highest  Index  rating  attained 
by  a  local  ad  to  date — regard¬ 
less  of  classification.  Appearing 
on  a  society  and  women’s  news 
page,  the  ad  was  written  in  the 
form  of  a  “chatter  column.’’ 

The  frequently  noted  tend¬ 


ency  of  readers  to  lean  toward 
local  news  showed  itself  again 
in  this  study.  Of  the  stories 
making  up  the  men’s  list  of  10 
highest  scoring  general  news 
stories,  nine  were  local  items — 
that  is,  originating  within  Illi¬ 
nois — and  two  were  national. 
The  list  contained  11  stories  as 
result  of  a  tie  score  for  tenth 
place. 

The  women’s  list  included 
nine  local  items  and  one  na¬ 
tional. 

■ 

Salute  to  49ers 

Beatrice,  Neb. — ^The  Beatrice 
Times  saluted  the  Forty-Niners 
in  a  20-page  supplement  July  31 
which  was  largely  the  work  of 
Staffer  Lloyd  Hippensteele. 


7(^e'te  idci^  m  EXHIBITION 


People  are  continually  taking  a  careful 
look  at  the  way  we  run  The  Mutual  Life, 
but  we  don’t  mind.  In  fact,  we  ask  our 
policyholders  and  the  public  for  com¬ 
ments  through  periodic  surveys.  Their 
suggestions  have  helped  us  to  manage  the 
Company  in  their  best  interests. 

Of  course,  details  of  our  operations  are 
public  information,  on  file  with  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Departments  of  all  states  in  which 
we  do  business.  For  example,  each  year 
we  submit  a  complete  report  in  a  pre¬ 
scribed  manner  to  47  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Once  every  three  years 
a  thorough  examination  of  our  operations 
is  made  by  a  special  committee  appointed 


by  the  Insurance  Commissioners  of  the 
various  states.  Moreover  our  books  are 
audited  annually  by  C.P.A.’s. 

To  keepour  more  than  1 ,000,000  policy¬ 
holders  informed  about  their  Company, 
we  send  each  one  a  complete,  but  easy- 
to-read,  annual  report  of  our  operations. 

While  many  of  the  steps  we  take  to 
keep  the  public  informed  about  our  busi¬ 
ness  are  required  by  law,  we  enthusias¬ 
tically  endorse  those  requirements.  For 
we  are  responsible  for  the  financial  secur¬ 
ity  of  more  than  1 ,000,000  American  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  we  believe  that  responsibility 
includes  divulging  all  important  facts 
about  our  business. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
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PROMOTION 


Charity  Begins  Often 
In  Newspaper  Offices 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

SOMEBODY  should  do  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  chjiri  table  promotions 
conducted  by  newspapers.  It 
would  surely  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  public  relations 
documents  produced  by  any  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  survey  would  cover  every 
charitable  enterprise  supported 
or  helped  by  a  specific  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  It  would  show 
a  total  that  would  dwarf  the 
Christmas  promotions,  no  small 
item  in  themselves. 

Such  promotions  cover  the 
calendar.  They  maintain  or  sup¬ 
port  every  variety  of  organized 
good  deed.  VVe  doubt  that  any 
other  industry  does  so  much  for 
so  many,  although  other  indus¬ 
tries,  notably  the  motion  picture 
industry,  do  a  great  deal.  It's 
all  done  at  the  local  level,  of 
course,  and  because  of  this  its 
gigantic  national  proportions 
may  not  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized. 

But  not  a  week  goes  by  that 
the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
do  not  record  some  such  pro¬ 
motions.  There  ought  to  be  an 
annual  recap  of  these  promo¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  a  most  per¬ 
suasive  public  relations  docu¬ 
ment,  showing  another  phase  of 
newspaper  community  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  community  depend¬ 
ence  upon  newspaper  leadership. 

The  thought  comes  up  this 
week  because  of  receipt  from 
the  Washington  (D.C. )  Post  of 
a  handsome  brochure  which  tells 
how  its  third  annual  National 
Celebrities  Golf  Tournament  this 
year  raised  $34,000  to  help  com¬ 
bat  juvenile  delinquency. 

.  .  so  they  up  and  spent  the 
$34,000”  is  what  the  brochure 
is  titled,  with  a  sub-title  ex¬ 
plaining  that  it  is  “a  Washing¬ 
ton  whodunit.”  The  “whodunit” 
idea  is  simply  an  expression  of 
the  paper’s  modesty.  It  won't 
claim  all  the  credit  for  itself, 
because  other  organizations  and 
institutions  and  people  had 
something  to  do  with  the  event’s 
success. 

The  answer  to  the  “whodunit,” 
therefore,  is  “Everybody,  of 
course.”  And  then — and  here  is 
the  one  promotional  hook  ih  the 
whole  brochure,  and  a  slickly- 
baited  hook  it  is: 

“But  secretly  we  think  that 
Washington  dunit  —  Washington 
with  its  shockproof  economy,  its 
high  living  standards,  its  ready 
acceptance  of  good  ideas  as  well 
as  good  merchandise,  its  unsur¬ 
passed  ability  to  pay  for  both.” 

The  brochure,  except  for  the 
opening  page  telling  abopt  the 
event  and  straining  to  give 
credit  for  its  success,  consists  of 
splendid,  big  pictures  of  many 
of  the  participating  celebrities. 
Then  there  are  some  fine  pic¬ 
tures  showing  how  the  19M 
money  was  spent  in  supporting 
various  youth  activities.  The 


three  tournaments  have  so  far 
raised  a  total  of  $60,000.  all  of 
which  has  gone  to  provide  or¬ 
ganized  and  supervised  activi¬ 
ties  for  underprivileged  young¬ 
sters. 

The  Post’s  promotion  of  this 
promotion  is  excellent.  But  it’s 
the  whole  idea,  of  which  this  is 
one  small  part,  that  intrigues  us. 
Here  is  one  of  the  things  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association’s  public  relations 
committee  has  in  mind  in  its  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  the  news  services 
and  the  newspapers  to  cooperate 
in  using  the  industry’s  facilities 
to  build  public  goodwill  for  the 
industry. 

Under  this  NNPA  plan,  the 
Washington  Post’s  story  of  this 
promotion  would  have  gone  out 
over  the  wires  when  it  was 
news,  and  would  have  been 
used,  as  news,  by  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  Add  up  a 
story  like  this  a  day,  or  even 
a  week,  in  newspapers  all  over 
the  country,  and  you  add  up  an 
impact  upon  the  public  mind 
that  no  attack  from  the  lunatic 
fringe  can  possibly  jar  or  mar. 

Bicycle  Derby 

PROBABLY  the  greatest  single 

newspaper  -  sponsored  promo¬ 
tion  is  the  annual  Soap-Box 
Derby,  just  run  off  again  with 
its  usual  success.  Now  comes 
another  derby  into  the  promo¬ 
tional  lists,  and  one  that  bids 
fair  to  challenge  the  soap-box 
event  for  supremacy — the  All- 
American  Newspaperboy  Cham¬ 
pionship  Bicycle  Derby. 

The  first  national  running  of 
the  derby  will  be  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  August  28. 

Like  the  Soap-Box  Derby,  this 
bike  event  should  prove  a  great 
stimulus  to  youthful  ambition 
and  competition,  and  an  equally 
great  deterrent  to  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

New  NNPA  Job  Set-Up 

A  new  and  faster  employment 
information  exchange  service  is 
announced  by  Irvin  S.  Taubkin, 
New  York  Times,  chairman  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association’s  employment 
committee.  Instead  of  the 
monthly  employment  bulletin 
published  in  previous  years,  re¬ 
sumes  of  job  seekers  and  of  job 
opportunities  are  now  mailed  to 
newspapers  as  soon  as  they  are 
received.  This  is  done  on  gov¬ 
ernment  postcards. 

■ 

Newsman's  Idea 

The  entire  baseball  world  ob¬ 
served  a  minute  of  silence  Aug. 
16,  in  memory  of  Babe  Ruth  and 
the  national  pastime’s  other 
greats,  following  a  suggestion 
by  Ken  Opstein,  INS  Chicago 
sports  editor,  to  Commissioner 
Happy  Chandler. 


10,000  Attend 
Horse  Show 

Chicago — Unique  in  that  it 
was  restricted  to  those  who 
“rent,  a  horse”  and  not  horse 
owners,  the  Chicago  Sun  Times’ 
first  annual  Horse  Show  attrac¬ 
ted  more  than  10,000  spectators 
and  347  contestants. 

The  show  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chicago 
Park  District  and  the  Lincoln 
Park  Riding  Association,  with 
entrants  ranging  in  age  from  6 
to  73. 

Mel  Barker,  Sun-Times  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  said  the  horse 
show  had  won  a  place  on  the 
tabloid’s  annual  program  of 
summer  promotions. _ 

Council  Guides 
PR  Activities 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — A  Public 
Relations  Department  ha.s  been 
established  at  the  Schenectady 
Union  -  Star  to 

handle  the  - - 

n  e  w  s  p  aper’s  r 
public  relations  [  ^  \  ; 

activities  a  n  d  ;  ■  .  W 

promotion,  it  %  ■5-. 


has  been 

an- 

n  o  u  n  c  e  d 

by 

Paul  L.  Gross. 

publisher. 

Robert 

J. 

Stone,  for 

the 

year  a 
member  of  the 
editorial  staff, 
was  named  pub-  Slone 

lie  relations  director. 

The  department  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  public  interest,  and  also 
serve  advertisers  with  ideas. 

A  special  Public  Relations 
Council  has  been  set  up  to  as¬ 
sist  in  program  planning. 
Members  include  James  R. 
Doran,  editor:  Perkins  M.  Hart, 
advertising  director:  Milton  H. 
Ottman,  circulation  manager, 
and  Donald  R.  Hathaway,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager;  and 
Mr.  Stone. 

The  Council  meets  at  plan¬ 
ning  sessions  with  Publisher 
Gross  and  General  Manager 
P.  Kellogg. 

In  a  40-day  period,  the  de¬ 
partment  has: 

Distributed  9,000  operators’ 
license  renewal  application 
blanks  for  the  county  motor 
vehicle  bureau. 

Joined  the  National  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  in  arranging 
the  distribution  of  5,000  “Vet¬ 
eran  BenefitB”  booklets. 

Arranged  two  theater  parties 
for  the  Eastern  New  York 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  the 
Children’s  Home  Society. 

Distributed  leather  writing 
kits  to  Fresh  Air  Fund  children 
arriving  in  the  city. 

Sponsored  the  Junior  Olympic 
track  and  field  meet  in  the 
park  department 

Announced  plans  for  an  an¬ 
nual  Safety  Campaign. 

Sponsor^  a  hole-in-one  con¬ 
test  for  local  golfers. 

Mr.  Stone  at  one  time  was 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian  and 
editor  of  the  now  defunct  King¬ 
ston  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Leader. 


Back  to  School 

Advertising  and  home  eco¬ 
nomic  departments  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  pooled 
their  forces  to  work  out  a  “back 
to  school”  issue  for  Aug.  14. 
Features  include  tricks  for 
making  jiffy  sandwiches  and 
balanc^  school  lunches,  inter 
views  with  PTA  officials  and 
members  of  the  school  adminis¬ 
tration  and  school  cafeterias, 
and  news  of  the  students  them¬ 
selves. 

Fresh  Slant 

Switch  on  an  old  American 
promotion  stunt  has  been 
adopted  by  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chinese  Press.  Taking 
up  the  standard  “Lucky  Circle” 
contest,  the  paper  gives  $5  a 
day  to  the  circled  person  in  a 
Chinatown  street  scene  picture. 
The  “something  new"  is  that 
unclaimed  awards  are  added  to 
a  jackpot. 

But  Literally 

Readers  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  really  “saw  red” 
the  morning  after  President 
Truman  outlined  his  deficit  fi¬ 
nancing  program.  The  Press 
dressed  up  its  page  one  by  run¬ 
ning  a  three-column  color  lay¬ 
out  of  H.  M.  Talburt’s  cartoon 
showing  the  President  standing 
atop  a  bottle  of  red  ink  while 
addressing  the  nation. 

■ 

28  Youths  Compete 
In  Sports  Writing 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  Twenty 
eight  budding  sports  writers— 
two  of  them  girls— competed  in 
the  fifth  annual  Charlotte  Newt 
Sports  Writing  Contest.  Win¬ 
ner  was  14-year-old  Eric  Jonas, 
who  covered  the  Hornets  for  a 
week. 

Promoters  of  the  contest 
avoided  the  red  faces  occa¬ 
sioned  when  last  year’s  win¬ 
ner,  who  signed  the  best  essay 
“Lee  Simmons,”  turned  out  to 
be  a  girl.  Since  the  prize  is  a 
week  on  the  road  with  the 
rambunctious  young  men  of  the 
ball  club,  she  was  given  a  con¬ 
solation  award  and  the  second- 
place  winner,  a  boy,  sent  on 
the  trip. 
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New  Building, 

2  New  Presses 
For  Cleveland 

Cleveland.  O.  —  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.,  owners  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Cleveland  News,  announced  this 
week  that  contracts  have  been 
let  for  a  new  building  to  be 
built  between  and  connecting 
the  News  and  the  Art  Gravure 
buildings.  The  site  is  between 
1801  and  1845  Superior  Avenue, 
N.  E. 

This  move  is  necessary,  com¬ 
pany  officials  explained,  because 
of  inadequate  space  at  the 
Plain  Dealer  Building,  which  is 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  streets 
and  on  one  side  by  a  park. 

The  new  building  will  be  a 
one-story  manufacturing  plant, 
constructed  to  permit  expan¬ 
sion.  Contracts  for  the  press¬ 
room  building  and  some  remod¬ 
eling  of  the  News  Building  have 
been  let.  The  building  will  be 
completed  and  new  equipment 
installed  for  operation  begin¬ 
ning  late  in  1950.  Plans  call 
for  the  purchase  of  two  new 
presses,  each  of  which  will  have 
a  maximum  capacity  of  96 
pages.  Three  presses  of  the 
same  capacity  now  in  use  at 
the  Plain  Dealer  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  building. 

The  printing  of  the  comic 
pages  of  the  Sunday  Plain 
Dealer,  as  well  as  all  other 
Plain  Dealer  operations  except 
those  closely  allied  to  the  press¬ 
room,  will  continue  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  Puild'rur. 


Talent  Exhibit 
Fix  Going  Abroad 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Pictures 
of  the  Youth  Talent  Exhibits 
originated  and  conducted  by 
Federated  Publications.  Inc. 
( Grand  Rapids  Herald.  Lansing 
State  Journal  and  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer  and  News),  will  go 
behind  the  “Iron  Curtain”  soon 
to  help  win  the  cold  war. 

Photographs  of  Youth  Talent 
were  requested  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  division  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  section  of  the 
Department  of  State.  The  pic¬ 
tures,  showing  hundreds  of 
American  youths  and  their  con¬ 
structive  projects,  will  go  to 
peoples  in  84  countries.  The 
photographs  will  be  used  in  a 
single  exhibition. 

Gene  Dawson  Heads 
Washington  Bureau 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Eugene  E.  Dawson, 
member  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  staff  since  1934,  to  head 
the  newspaper’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  was  announced  this  week 
by  C.  Walter  McCarty,  editorial 
director. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  filled  a  wide 
variety  of  assignments  for  the 
News.  For  the  past  three  years 
he  has  been  aviation  editor  and 
for  two  years  was  president  of 
the  Aviation  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Butler  University  and  worked 
for  the  Associated  Press  prior 
to  io'n'ne  the  News. 


Gannett  Dailies 
Expand  Plant 
At  Rochester 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Expansion 
of  the  mechanical,  news,  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  facilities 
of  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Erwin  R. 
Davenport,  general  manager  of 
the  two  papers. 

Completion  of  the  addition  to 
the  Times-Union  building,  which 
also  houses  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  is  scheduled  for  spring, 
1950,  according  to  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port. 

"The  newspapers  have  out¬ 
grown  their  facilities  with  the 
growth  of  the  community,”  he 
said.  “We  are  expanding  our 
properties  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  those  served  by  our 
newspapers.” 

The  four-story  addition  will 
measure  192  by  88  feet  and  will 
be  connected  with  the  present 
Times-Union  building  by  a  pas¬ 
sageway  under  the  street  level, 
as  well  as  bridges  above  the 
ground,  connecting  all  stories. 

The  first  floor  of  the  new 
building  will  house  a  pressroom 
in  which  will  be  installed  a 
six-unit  Hoe  press.  According 
to  Mr.  Davenport,  the  new  press 
facilities  will  augment  those 
now  in  operation  in  the  Times- 
Union  building  serving  both 
local  Gannett  papers. 

“As  further  needs  arise  we 
shall  replace  the  present  presses 


with  entirely  new  equipment  in 
the  new  building,”  he  said. 

Further  mechanical  expansion 
is  planned  for  the  entire  fourth 
floor  of  the  new  building,  where 
extensions  of  the  composing 
room  and  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  are  to  be  located. 

■ 

AP  to  Cease  Servicing 
Rio  Papers,  Stations 

The  Associated  Press  has  giv¬ 
en  notice  to  its  subscribers  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  that 
service  to  them  will  cease  Sept. 
15.  AP  officials  said  Rio  papers 
and  radio  stations  refused  to 
pay  a  price  that  would  cover 
the  cost  of  the  service. 

“We  cannot  continue  to  oper 
ate  at  a  loss  in  any  one  place 
while  working  on  a  co-operative 
basis,  because  other  members 
would  have  to  make  up  the 
difference  and  would  in  effect 
be  subsidizing  a  local  opera¬ 
tion,”  an  AP  spokesman  said. 

Suspension  of  service  to  Rio 
will  not  affect  the  operations 
of  the  AP  Rio  bureau,  or  the 
transmission  of  news  to  other 
newspapers  in  Brazil,  he  added. 
He  said  about  seven  newspapers 
and  “several”  radio  stations  in 
Rio  were  involved. 


New  Ad  Deadline 

Meriden,  Conn. — TTie  Meriden 
Record  and  Journal,  morning 
and  afternoon  daulies  operated 
by  the  same  company,  have  an 
nounced  6  p.  m.  as  the  new 
daily  final  time  for  accepting 
classified  advertising  for  the 
following  day’s  publication. 


Williamsburg’s  250th  Anniversary 


•  A  salute  to  Williamsburg,  which  this  year  cele¬ 
brates  the  250th  anniversary  of  its  establishment 
as  the  capital  of  colonial  Virginia! 

Thanks  to  its  architectural  genius,  no  commun¬ 
ity  in  the  United  States  offers  a  more  realistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  colonial  America  than  does  this  city  in  its 
restored  state.  Today  the  visitor  may  see  Williams¬ 
burg’s  points  of  interest  just  as  they  were  seen  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  other  famous  Vir¬ 
ginians  during  the  81  years  the  town  served  as 
Virginia’s  capital. 

Among  the  great  attractions  is  the  famous 
Raleigh  Tavern,  enshrined  in  history  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  its  close  association  with  the  greats  of 
colonial  Virginia  but  also  because  it  was  the  setting 
for  many  patriotic  rallies.  It  was  there  that  the 


House  of  Burgeases  met  after  its  dissolution  by  the 
royal  governor,  setting  off  a  chain  of  far-reaching 
events  that  led  ultimately  to  American  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  was  also  in  this  historic  tavern  that 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  famed  honor  society,  was 
founded  on  December  5,  1776. 

Not  all  of  Williamsburg’s  physical  past  has  been 
restored.  Missing  is  the  brewhouse  in  the  basement 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  which  ordered 
its  equipment  from  England  as  early  eis  1716.  Its 
products  probably  were  intended  chiefly  for  the 
students,  but  it  is  more  than  Ukely  that  some  of  the 
amber  brew  found  its  way  to  Raleigh  Tavern  and 
filled  the  tankards  of  Jefferson  and  Henry  who, 
like  many  American  leaders  today,  actively  en¬ 
couraged  the  consumption  of  beer  and  ale  as  bev- 
erages  of  moderation. 
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New  A.M.  Daily 
At  Lake  Charles 
Makes  Its  Bow 

Lake  Charles.  La.  —  The 
Southwest  Citizen,  a  new  daily 
newspaper,  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  here  Aug.  14  with  a 
112-page  special  edition  of  which 
35.000  copies  were  distributed. 

The  Citizen  is  the  only  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  area  between 
Beaumont.  Tex.,  and  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  and  between  Shreve¬ 
port  and  the  Gulf.  H.  Vernon 
Anderson  is  publisher. 

The  Citizen  has  erected  an  air- 
conditioned  building  on  Pujo 
Street  in  the  center  of  Lake 
Charles  and  installed  a  48-page 
Hoe  rotary  press,  eight  Lino¬ 
type  machines  of  which  four 
are  equipped  with  Teletypeset¬ 
ters.  and  a  photoengraving  plant. 
The  paper  also  has  a  Fairchild 
electric  photoengraver. 

Coordinating  the  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising.  mechanical,  circulating 
and  business  activities  with  Mr. 
Anderson  Is  Stanley  Ross,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  and  acting  general 
manager.  Mr.  Ross,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  New  York 
Times  foreign  correspondent, 
has  founded  six  other  daily 
newsoaoers  in  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  the  latest  r>f 
which  were  El  Caribe  and  El 
Vrgente  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  He  sold  his  interest  in 
April. 

Mr.  Ross  ^id  the  first  edition 
of  The  Citizen  carried  nearly 
$2.5.000  in  advertising,  none  of 
which  the  paper  permitted  to 
be  “congratulatory.” 

The  Citizen’s  editor.  Joe  Hill 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  Oak 
Ridger  in  Tennessee.  James 
Sharp,  former  city  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  is  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Howard  Leveoue.  ex-news 
^itor,  of  the  Lake  Charles 
American  Press,  is  news  editor. 

*  P  /Pat*  Burgess,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Antonio  News,  is 
telegraoh  and  feature  editor. 

Fiser.  former  sports  and 
publicity  director  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  is  sports  editor, 
assisted  by  Don  Kingery. 

The  womans  page  editor  is 
Mrs.  Margaret  Cosse  Richard, 
former  assistant  society  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
hune.  Mrs.  Olin  Moss  is  society 
editor,  and  James  Sasser,  former 
publisher  of  several  Louisiana 
weeklies,  is  state  editor. 

The  circulation  manager  is 
Col.  Alexander  George,  former 
secretary  of  the  New  Orleans 
municipal  government,  assisted 
by  Michael  Brissett  who  was 
formerly  city  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser.  Ted  Lovell,  former 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion 
Ledger,  Is  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  Ray  Lovell,  who  has  been 
foreman  of  a  press  crew  at  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  for  23 
years,  is  head  of  the  press  room. 
The  photoengraving  department 
is  headed  by  Guy  Bordage.  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal. 

The  Citizen  has  all  three  ma¬ 
jor  news  services  and  carries  26 
daily  comic  strips  and  16  pages 
of  colored  comics  on  Sunday. 


‘Quality  Market' 

Albany,  N.  Y. — New  York 
State  has  a  "quality  market" 
of  639.421  taxpayers  with  in¬ 
comes  ol  more  than  $5,000, 
the  State  Department  oi  Com¬ 
merce  reported  this  week  in 
a  study  oi  combined  income 
and  capital  gains  tax  returns. 
The  taxpaying  group— larger 
than  the  total  working  popu¬ 
lation  oi  mony  states — was 
equivalent  to  approximately 
10%  oi  the  total  employed 
lobor  iorce  in  the  Empire 
State  in  1947,  the  year  in 
which  the  incomes  were 


Fred  Lowe  Named 
To  Norfolk  PM  Post 

Norfolk.  Va. — Appointment 
of  Frederick  N.  Lowe  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  was 
announced  this 
week  by  H.  S. 
Lewis,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Lowe, 
who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion 
Association,  has 
been  in  charge 
of  promotion 
and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the 
Lowe  Pi  t  t  s  b  ur  g  h 

( Pa. )  Post  -  Gazette  for  five 
years. 

At  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Dispatch  he 
will  handle  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  promotion 
in  a  new  department. 

Prior  to  his  Pittsburgh  job. 
Mr.  Lowe  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Charleston  ( W. 
Va.)  Daily  Mail,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Mounds- 
ville  (W.  Va.)  Journal,  business 
manager  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
( N.  C. )  Daily  Advance  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Malvern  (Ark.) 
Daily  Record. 

■ 

N.  A.  Mills  Produced 
491,378  Tons  in  July 


CIO  Ad  Resents 
Guild  'Smear' 

In  Harrisburg 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Industrial  Union  Council. 
CIO.  jumped  into  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  Harrisburg  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  the  Patriot- 
News  Co.  with  an  ad  declaring 
it  “resented”  the  smearing  of 
guildsmen. 

"They  are  not  left-wingers 
and  they  are  not  Wallace-ites.” 
stated  the  quarter  -  page  ad, 
which  the  newspapers  published. 

There  was  also  an  exchange 
of  letters  in  print  between 
Harry  Boyer,  president  of  the 
Council  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Evening  News,  in  which  ques¬ 
tion  of  legality  of  the  news- 
oapers'  guild  contract  was  de¬ 
bated.  (E  &  P,  Aug.  13,  page 
28.) 

Josiah  W.  Gitt.  publisher  of 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily,  openly  took  issue  with 
the  accusation  made  by  Edwin 
F.  Ru.ssell.  Harrisburg  publisher, 
that  the  whole  controversy  was 
part  of  a  Wallace-ite  campaign 
to  make  trouble  in  Harrisburg. 

i'^r.  Gitt's  letter  to  Mr.  Russell 
.said : 

"Mav  I  sav  in  all  due  serious¬ 
ness  that  I  vigorously  resent 
bringing  my  name  and  that  of 
the  Wallace  for  President  move¬ 
ment  in  Pennsylvania  into  this 
controversy.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
unpardonable  piece  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  to  which  I  am  amazed 
that  you  should  have  resort¬ 
ed  ..  . 

“If  I  have  been  critical  at 
times  of  the  unethical  uses  to 
which  the  columns  of  many 
newspapers  have  been  put  to 
mislead  their  readers,  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  with  its  personal  referen¬ 
ces  to  me  and  the  Wallace  move¬ 
ment.  more  than  vindicates  my 
strictures.” 

■ 

New  Morehouse  Book 

Ward  Morehouse,  drama  critic 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  writ¬ 
ten  "MATINEE  TOMORROW: 
Fifty  Years  of  Our  Theater,” 
which  Whittlesey  House  will 
publish  on  Sept.  29. 

■ 

No  Action  on  P.  O.  Bill 

Washington  —  The  Senate 
Post  Office  Committee  met  Aug. 


In  July,  with  one  working  day  ^  nr.  oMinr.  nn 

♦i.oV.  in  T,.w  loan  T&nnfv,  1°  hut  took  no  action  on  bills 
less  than  in  July,  1948,  North  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Amtxrtnan  millc  nrrviiirAH  49V- 


2  Dailies  Cooperate 
On  Charity  Game 

Lowell,  Mass.  —  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Lowell  Sun 
Charities,  an  All-Star  game, 
matching  two  teams  composed 
of  the  best  high  school  talent 
in  Northeastern  Massachusetts, 
will  take  place  on  Aug.  25. 

The  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
is  co-operating  with  the  LotuelJ 
Sun  in  promoting  the  game, 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  charitable  enterprises. 

Charge  Filed  Against 
N.  Y.  Post  Home  News 

Leaders  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  City  charg^ 
this  week  that  the  city's  pub¬ 
lishers  are  united  in  a  behind- 
the-scenes  agreement  to  fight  in¬ 
creases  in  minimum  wages. 

The  charge  was  levelled  after 
the  New  York  local  filed  an  un¬ 
fair  labor  practice  against  the 
New  York  Post  Home  News,  al¬ 
leging  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  pub- 
ll^er,  refused  to  ratify  contract 
terms  calling  for  a  $120  top 
minimum  next  March. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  New  York 
guild,  called  a  meeting  of  unit 
chairmen  for  Aug.  24  to  plan 
“steps”  to  "break  the  cabal”  of 
publishers  on  minimum  wages 
■ 

Tabloid  in  So.  Africa 

The  Johannesburg  (So.  Af¬ 
rica)  Sunday  Express  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  tabloid  format,  five  12- 
em  columns  15V&  inches  long. 

your  owin 
Paris  bureau 

for  a  pittance 

For  next  to  nothing,  you  can 
have  your  own  Paris  Buraaul 
Choose  any  of  the  following 
services  provided  by  your  own 
foreign  correspondents:— 

1.  Full  European  Coverage 

2.  Daily  Political  Column 

3.  Weekly  News  Analysis 

4.  Chitchat,  Gossip,  Fashion 

5.  Features  Slanted  to  Order 

TIPINTERN 

4*  East  »tli  St.  GRamtrcy  5-Mtl 
New  York  City  3 


American  mills  produced  491,- 
378  tons  of  newsprint,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau.  Last  year,  the  July  out¬ 
put  was  496.990  tons. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
ANPA  consumed  313.118  tons  of 
newsprint  last  month  (with  five 
Sundays),  compared  with  291,- 
647  tons  in  July,  1948. 

e 

Fund  Raising  Cited 

Scranton,  Pa. — At  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  the  American 
Legion,  citations  were  awarded 
to  the  Scranton  Tribune  and 
Sunday  Scrantonian  for  pro¬ 
moting  a  campaign  in  behalf  of 
David  Cookson.  armless  boy. 
More  than  $17,000  was  raised. 


What? 

.  .  ,  makes  important 
space  buyers  turn  to 
E  &  P  for  help? 


SEE  PAGE  37 
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An  straliti 

•  Th«  only  journal  giving  th# 
nows  of  advar+iiart,  advarti^ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  an* 
commarcial  broadcasting  » 
Australia  and  Naw_  Zaalano. 
If  you  ara  planning  w* 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastaa 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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Fred  L.  Crane,  "" 

Retired  N.  J. 

Publisher,  Dies 

Fred  L.  Crane,  of  Cranford, 

N.  J..  publisher  of  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Journal  for  nearly 
25  years  until  his  retirement 
last  year,  died  Aug.  16  after 
a  long  illness.  He  was  61. 

Trained  as  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  at  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology.  Mr.  Crane  worked 
for  two  Pittsburgh  firms  before 
entering  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  1920.  He  joined  the 
Elizabeth  Journal  as  assistant 
business  manager  and  became 
publisher  in  1923,  succeeding  his 
father,  Augustus  S.  Crane. 

He  had  served  as  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  chairman  of  the  New  “ 

Jersey  Section  of  the  Associ 
ated  Press,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  " 

.\merican  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers'  Association.  rt 

Mr.  Crane  became  chairman  A 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  F 

Journal  on  Jan.  15.  1948,  ceding  a  . . . .  - _ _ _ 

his  duties  as  publisher  to  his  tinel  under  the  name  Barbara 
son,  Robert  C.  Crane.  Allen. 

Mt  n  J  T  Clark,  former  Chi- 

Wi  Carey  Dowd#  Jr.  cago  newspaperman  who  later 

TVats  r'Vi/v*>lA«4A  became  general  manager  of  the 

Dies  m  Charlotte  truck-tractor  division  of  Clark 

Charlotte.  N.  C. — W.  Carey  Equipment  Co..  Battle  Creek. 
Dowd.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Mich.,  recently,  at  Battle  Creek. 
Charlotte  News  from  1927  to  He  was  with  the  old  Chicago 
1947,  died  here  Aug.  13  after  a  Inter-Ocean  from  1906  to  1913. 
brief  illness.  rising  from  reporter  to  city  ed- 

A  son  of  the  late  W.  Carey  itor. 

E.  M.  Claypool,  57.  public  re¬ 
in  1888.  Mr.  Dowd  became  pub-  la^ions  officer  for  the  Illinois 
Mer  of  the  newspaper  on  his  central  Railroad,  Chicago,  for 
fat^rs  death  in  1927.  He  re-  ^5  years  and  more  recently 
tired  from  his  position  on  the  head  of  his  own  public  rela- 
paper  when  it  was  sold  to  a  tions  firm,  Aug.  14,  at  Chicago, 
new  corporation  two  years  ago  jjg  began  as  a  printer’s  devil 
but  retain^  ownership  of  the  on  the  Holton  (Kan.)  Recorder, 
News  Printing  House,  now  jgter  work^  on  papers  in  Han- 
known  as  the  Dowd  Pr^s,  and  nihal.  Springfield,  St.  Joseph 
was  president  of  that  firm  at  - 

the  time  of  his  death. 

Beginning  as  a  boy  doing  odd 
jobs  in  his  father's  newspaper 
plant,  he  subsequently  held 
many  positions  in  the  business 
and  editorial  departments  of 
the  paper.  A  brother,  J.  E. 

Dowd,  is  general  manager  of 
the  News. 

Mr.  Dowd  was  active  in  many 
civic  affairs  in  Charlotte  and 
founded  the  News’  largest  char¬ 
ity,  the  Empty  Stocking  Fund 
which  provides  Christmas  cheer 
for  needy  children  of  the  city. 

■ 

Mrs.  Copley's  Estate 

Geneva,  III. — An  estate  of 
more  than  $500,000  was  leH  by 
Mrs.  Chloe  W.  Copley,  widow  of 
Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  founder  of 
tw  Copley  Press  newspaper 
chain.  Mrs.  Copley  died  Aug.  1. 

A  daughter.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blen- 
mw,  of  Tucson.  Ariz..  will  re¬ 
ceive  four-fifths  of  the  estate, 

^ter  sj^cific  bequests:  Mrs. 

Blenman’s  son  will  receive  the 
other  one-fifth 


Akron  Wins  Again 

ARKON,  O. — Freddy  Derks. 
winner  oi  the  Arkon  Beacon 
Journal  race  a  week  earlier, 
rolled  to  victory  and  a  $5,000 
college  scholarship  in  the  12th 
All-American  Soap  Box  Derby 
here  Aug.  13. 

He  was  the  third  Akron  boy 
to  win  the  Derby  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  a  row.  last  year's  win¬ 
ner  being  Donnie  Strub. 

More  than  50,000  persons 
saw  the  races.  The  Detroit 
News  champion,  Donald 
Klepsch,  was  second,  and 
Charles  P.  Muhl,  Jr.,  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  was  third. 


(J^tiituarp 


That  closing  date  could  have  been  made  with  time 
to  spare  with  the  speed  of  Air  Qxpress.  This  super¬ 
fast,  convenient  service  puts  any  U.S.  point  only  a 
matter  of  hours  away. 

But  the  world’s  fastest  way  to  ship  or  receive  is 
more  than  just  a  convenience  in  a  crisis.  Up-and- 
coming  engravers,  publishers,  and  ad  men  use  the 
speed  of  Air  Express  for  cuts,  mats  and  printed 
matter  before  things  get  strenuous — and  have  more 
time  to  do  a  better  job.  Use  it  regularly,  and  relax! 

Facts  on  low  Air  Express  rates 

Salesmen’s  training  films  (2  1  lbs.)  go  600  miles  for  S  1. 42. 
Dealer  portfolios  (8  lbs.)  go  1200  miles  for  S5:4.19. 
(Includes  around-the-clock,  door-to-door  service.) 

Only  Air  Express  gives  you  all  these  advantages: 

Special  pick-up  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost.  You  get  a 
receipt  for  every  shipment  and  delivery  is  proved  by  sig¬ 
nature  of  consignee.  One-carrier  responsibility.  Assured 
protection,  too — valuation  coverage  up  to  $50  without 
extra  charge.  Practically  no  limitation  on  size  or  weight. 
For  fast  shipping  action,  phone  Air  Express  Division, 
Railway  Express  Agency.  And  specify  “Air  Express 
delivery”  on  orders. 


10%  Cut  Week 

Strong  response  by  smaller 
retailers  throughout  the  country 
to  plans  for  “Anti-Depression 
Week.’’  beginning  Aug.  22.  fea¬ 
turing  an  “extra"  price  cut  of 
107r,  was  reported  by  Henry 
Model,  chairman  of  the  Smaller 
Business  Men’s  Association  in 
New  York  City. 


New  Inlander 

Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 
has  elected  to  member- 
the  Holdredge  (Neb.) 

0«lv  Citizen. 

editor  S  ?  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  August  20,  1949 
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One-Meeting  PACS 

continued  from  page  48 


sissippi  members  on  terms  just 
to  all  parties. 

(6)  Leaving  to  the  executive 
administration  the  question  of 
whether  war  reporters  at  the 
various  fronts  should  be 
mounted. 

(7 )  Asking  the  president  and 
the  directors  to  present  to  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the 
Congress  the  suggestions  of 
President  Gibbes  for  better 
transportation  of  newspapers. 

(8)  Authorizing  the  superin¬ 
tendent  to  employ  a  reporter  in 
cities  where  members  fail  to  re¬ 
port  news  to  the  association  and 
to  charge  his  compensation 
against  the  journals  of  the  lo¬ 
cality. 

(9)  Concurring  in  the  presi¬ 
dent's  tribute  to  Superintendent 
Thrasher. 

(10)  Thanking  the  retiring 
president  for  his  services. 

Several  resolutions  were 
quickly  adopted.  The  Richmond 
reporter's  employment  was  ap¬ 
proved.  The  third  and  fourth 
resolutions,  dealing  with  tele¬ 
graphic  relationships,  were 
adopted,  as  were  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Mississippi  press 
and  the  provision  of  mounts  for 
front-line  reporters.  The  knotty 
second  resolution,  dealing  with 
wordage  and  assessment  of  tolls, 
was  temporarily  tabled.  When 
other  resolutions  were  deferred 
to  the  next  day.  Superintendent 
Thrasher  asked  and  obtained  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  motion  that  he 
seek  permission  from  the  S^re- 
tary  of  War  for  reporters  to 
purchase,  at  government  prices, 
officers’  allowances  of  rations 
and  forage. 

•  *  • 

When  the  convention  reas- 
.sembled  at  10  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  its  members  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Confederate,  represented  by  J. 
Withers  Clay,  the  Columbus 
( Ga. )  Sun,  by  Mr.  DeWolfe,  and 
the  Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Adver¬ 
tiser,  by  Milo  Barrett.  The  Sa¬ 
vannah  ( Ga. )  Republican  was 
represented  by  proxy. 

With  W.  G.  Clark  of  Mobile 
in  the  chair  temporarily,  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  ninth  resolu¬ 
tions  were  approved.  The  eighth 
resolution  was  tabled,  as  being 
covered  in  the  new  constitution. 
The  second  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed  after  striking  out  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Richmond  newspa¬ 
pers  from  paying  tolls.  The 
tenth  resolution,  commending 
President  Gibbes,  was  adopted 
with  a  complimentary  amend¬ 
ment. 

Then  the  Constitution  was 
read  and  adopted. 

It  provided  that  the  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Confederate 
States  be  organized  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  early,  full  and 
reliable  intelligence  by  tele¬ 
graph,  and  for  other  purposes  of 
common  benefit” 

Proprietaiw  interest  in  a  daily 
or  tri-weekly  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Confederate  States 
was  a  requisite  to  full  member¬ 
ship.  Its  primary  object  was  to 
arrange,  put  in  operation  and 
keep  up  “an  efficient  system  of 
reporting  news  by  telegraph.” 


The  association  might,  at  regu¬ 
lar  meetings,  consider  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  interest  to  the 
press,  “but  final  action  shall  not 
be  had  thereon,  against  the  pro¬ 
test  of  any  member,  except  by 
a  vote  of  members  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  papers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  association.” 

A  president.  secretar>’-treas- 
urer.  and  six  directors  would  be 
elected  annually  from  among  the 
daily  members  of  the  association 
The  directors  were  empowered 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
president  by  electing  a  new 
chairman  to  serve  until  the  next 
annual  meeting.  The  directors 
should  represent  all  parts  of  the 
Confederacy.  Two  of  them,  with 
the  president,  constituted  a  quo¬ 
rum  for  business.  They  would 
make  rules,  not  in  conflict  with 
the  constitution,  as  they  might 
deem  needful  and  expedient. 
Among  their  specific  duties  was 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  news-gathering  organization, 
directed  by  an  appointed  super¬ 
intendent. 

Members  were  required,  in  all 
localities,  where  the  association 
did  not  have  its  own  agent,  to 
furnish  news  to  the  association, 
if  any  failed  to  do  so,  an  agent 
might  be  appointed  for  that  lo¬ 
cality  and  the  expenses  assessed 
upon  the  derelict  member.  Two 
papers  in  a  locality  might  decide 
between  themselves  on  the  mu¬ 
tual  responsibility,  or  the  di¬ 
rectors  would  make  the  deter¬ 
mination.  The  directors  would 
regulate  and  determine  assess¬ 
ments  “to  be  equally  laid 
upon  the  members  of  the 
association.  Papers  refusing 
to  pay  the  assessments,  or 
violating  rules  made  by  the  di¬ 
rectors,  should  be  suspended,  to 
be  restored  only  on  terms  fixed 
by  the  directors,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  association. 

Each  paper  was  given  one 
vote,  and  no  more,  in  elections 
and  on  all  questions.  Proxies  in 
writing  might  be  given  by  ab¬ 
sent  members,  but  no  member 
was  permitted  to  vote  for  more 
than  one  journal  beside  his 
own. 

Election  of  new  members  was 
contingent  upon  payment  of  an 
initiation  fee  of  $50  and  these 
conditions: 

“IVeiw  journals,  upon  unani¬ 
mous  assent  of  the  directory, 
and  a  pledge  not  to  underbid 
the  established  journals  in  their 
localities  in  the  prices  of  sub¬ 
scription  and  advertisiing,  and 
the  payment  of  such  bonus,  if 
any,  as  the  directors  may  assess. 

"Old  journals,  suspended  by 
invasion  or  occupation  of  the 
public  enemy,  shall  be  admitted 
on  the  original  terms  of  mem¬ 
bership. 

"Two  months  of  suspension  of 
publication  by  a  journal,  and 
neglect  to  pay  its  regular  month¬ 
ly  assessment  shall  work  a 
forfeiture  of  membership,  and 
remit  the  newspaper  to  a  new 
application,  unless,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  directory,  sufficient 
reasons  exist  to  exempt  the 
lapsed  paper  from  application  of 
the  rule.  A  change  of  proprie¬ 
torship — the  name  and  locality 
of  the  paper  being  unchanged — 
shall  not  work  a  forfeiture  of 
membership  in  the  association.” 

The  annual  meetings  were  set 
for  the  second  Wednesday  in 


April,  in  Augusta,  unless  the  di¬ 
rectors  ordered  otherwise.  Spe¬ 
cial  meetings  might  be  called  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  directors. 
Ten  members  were  required  for 
a  quorum,  but  e  smal  er  num¬ 
ber  might  adjourn  to  a  desig¬ 
nated  day. 

Weekly  papers  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  initiation  fee  and 
subscription  to  the  constitution 
with  the  right  to  speak  on  any 
question  and  to  vote  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  not  specially  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  the  daily  or  tri¬ 
weekly  press.  The  directors 
would  determine  the  terms  on 
which  they  received  weekly 
news  reports. 

Directors  could  hold  meetings 
as  often  as  they  deemed  expedi¬ 
ent  and  might  be  called  together 
by  the  president  at  any  time. 
Their  reasonable  travel  expenses 
would  be  paid  from  the  contin¬ 
gent  fund. 

*  •  • 

Article  XIX  provided  that 
“while  the  terms  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  do  not  restrict  individual 
enterprise  in  obtaining  “spe¬ 
cial  dispatches,  combinations  be¬ 
tween  members  to  obtain  dis¬ 
patches  outside  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  excluding  others  from  a 
joint  participation  on  equal 
terms,  will  be  deemed  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  as 
sociation.” 

The  constitution  might  be 
amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  any  reg¬ 
ular  meeting. 

At  the  evening  session  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  Morse  rendered 
his  financial  statement.  Fifteen 
newspapers  had  paid  $25  each 
as  charter  members.  Up  to 
April  1,  1864,  27  others  had  been 
admitted  on  payment  of  $50 
each,  end  another,  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Times,  had  been 
elected  after  April  1. 

One  reso  ution  adopted  au¬ 
thorized  the  Secretary-'Treasurer 
to  draw  upon  papers  which  had 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
*4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
*2  times — $.90  per  line 
*4  times — $.80  per  line 
*For  consecutive  insertions  of  same 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Coant  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Ads  with  white  space  and/or  type  of 
8  pt.  caps  and  over  computed  on  agate 
measure  basis  of  14  lines  per  column 
inch. 

Count  four  words  for  box  number. 
No  abbreviations. 


Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 


There  is  an  additional  charge  of  IS 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  number  on 
each  order.  Postage  charges  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
billed. 


WHEN  AN'SWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  Yoric  18,  N.  Y.  DO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL. 


not  paid  their  initiation  fee  for 
the  amounts  due. 

Members  were  urged  by  an 
other  resolution  to  take  up  their 
complaints  against  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  executive  and  to 
avoid  publication  of  their  woes 
in  their  newspapers. 

After  thanking  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  hotels,  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  and  others  for  their  hospi¬ 
tality,  the  convention  voted  to 
print  200  copies  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  adjourned  sine  die 
It  never  met  again. 

(JVca't:  Newspapers  in  wartimti 


CLASSIHED 

ADS 


NEWSPAPER -BROKERS 


For  any  slxe  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokerx 
Publishers  for  Many  Tears 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  (hJlf. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATIOK 
Daily  Newspaper  PropertiM 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
Downs  &  Co. 

1046  Washington,  Denver,  ColoraSe 
FLORIDA,  and  Southeastern,  dally 
and  weekly  newspapers  Ixtught  ud 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbouna, 
Florida. 


ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records,  on  fair  tenu 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Oal. 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florifa 

.ADVANTAGEOUS  buys  in  westirn 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  A  Asm- 
ciates.  Box  608,  Tuenmeari,  New  M«. 

30  jTiirs  on  the  Pacific  Coa*t. 
.Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  S., 

San  Fraiii  i.sco  5.  California. _ 

THIS  29  year-old  agency  operates  m 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  bujtr 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska.  8s. 
Dakota  newspapers.  Herman  Kosk, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sionx  City,  Ion. 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY8EN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bon|M 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  doing  above  $25,000 
(ler  year;  good  profit;  adequate  plsat: 
building  and  small  home  worth  $13.- 
000;  all  for  $30,000  if  sold  quickly 
Also  weekly  doing  over  $100,000.  good 
profits;  $75,000  plant  for  amount  of 
annual  gross,  30%  down.  J.  R.  Oli 
bert,  3937  Orange  St.,  Riversidt. 

California. _ 

PROFIT  MAKING  New  Jeraev  we«k 
ly.  20  miles  from  New  York  Oity. 
••xeellent  opportunity.  Box  4013. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLI 
F.  P.  $17,000.  Jack  L.  Stoll,  Boi 
8t08.  Los  Angeles  16.  California. 


LOCAL  magazine  published  for  U 
New  England  coast  line  towns.  5M 
•Ills  paid  circulation.  Needs  »<)  juio 
•r  editor  a.s  or  full  owner.  $2500 
•ash  needed.  Box  4001,  Editor  t 

Publisher. _ _ 

bulletin' 1(0.  22,  Newspapers  fcr 
Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy- 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
BUILDING  AND  PLANT  vslned  •' 

P37.000.  You  can  buy  exclusive  Onw 
.veekly  for  $8,000  more.  $-2.0<w 
lown.  Box  3969.  Editor  A  Publisher 
lALlFOKNIA  weekly  in  area  due  for 
.|HM'tacular  growth, 
iiiilding  and  home  for  $30,450  wit 
M  1.000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker, 
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PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  1  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


11  pexxsVLVAXIA  1>AILY  in  c 
'i  'O.OOO.  190,000;  half  down. 
I  It70,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IXTERTYPE— Model  H  —  11  ye»r8 
old.  13  fonts  type.  Magazine  rack. 
Inspection  invited.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  write  F.  Q.  Becker.  Norris¬ 
town  Times  Herald,  Norristown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

FOR  SALE 

24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder, 
2244”’  cut  off.  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 

4  UNIT  GOSS 

2244"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

2214"  cut  off.  4  ileck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

21%"  cut  off.  end  feed,  double  folder. 
AO  drive. 

GOSS  COMET  &  DUPLEX  FLATBED 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


00.000  DOWN  payment  for  half  in- 
are'st  or  more  in  small  mid-west  daily 
tr  large  weekly.  \V.  H.  Gbsrrity. 
jjrsl  Route  3,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis, 


J  you  WANT  TO  SELL  newspaper 
properties  in  .Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
ioss.  X’.  *"d  B  Dakota  or  .Montana. 
^  will  do  well  to  investigate  Wayne 
Peterson,  as  to  honesty  and  integrity, 
ive  satisfactorily  closed  five  deals 
wst  two  months.  Natl.  Loan  Bldg., 
goorbead,  Minn, 


P.AKT  INTEKEST  small  daily,  weekly 
k  Louis  area  by  experienced  news- 
pspermsn.  Trade  papers  considered. 
Box  4014,  Editor  &-  Publisher. 


lECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


COMPLETE 
40  H  P.  O.E.  DRIVE 
AND  CONTROL 

•or  16-page  Duplex  Tubular  I’ress 
jr  eauivalent  in  excellent  condition, 
acludes  5  H.P.  starting  motor,  brake 
xotor,  and  7  stations.  Address  Re- 
-oriier-Oszette,  Greenfield.  .Mass.,  for 
Itrtber  details  or  inspection. 


SE.MP  stereo  type  metal  furnace, 
•tpacity  4.500  lbs.,  carburetor  anti 
lUtomatic  gas  controls.  .lobn  Orif- 
Sh«.  11  West  42  .St  ,  N.-«  York  18, 
tew  York. 


?0R  SALE— MODEL  QQ  two  way 
Duplex  flatbed.  Reconditioned  year 
■go  and  in  excellent  eondition.  De- 
irery  soon  as  our  new  press  is  in- 
•lalled. — The  Daily  Union,  .Innction 
City.  Kansas. _ 


DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller, 
Hoe  Duo-Cooled  Casting  Box.  Hoe 
OomUnation  Shaving  Machine  and 
Cutting  Cylinder.  Box  3981.  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


THREE  DECK  GOSS  plus  color  at- 
;Kbment,  100  h.p.  AC  motor  recently 
rebuilt  and  Cline  control  panel  22  H 
ach  cut-off  Hoe  four  ton  metal  fur- 
itce  with  oil  burner  included.  R.  S. 
Britton,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 


TOU  CAN  BUY  immediately  a  30 
Mrsepower  G.E.  motor  and  control 
ward  to  pull  16-page  press  at  20M 
!PH  for  only  $1,600.  Evening  Record. 
Savenns,  0.  Phone  6439. 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
MW  in  14  states.  Tested.  Guaran- 
reed.  1,000  single  wraps  per  hour. 
Yrite  for  illustrated  literature.  Kd- 
aondson,  1522  Callowhill  St.,  Phila. 
W.  Pennsylvania. 


POR  SALE;  EX’GRAVI.VO  PLANT 
•»r  balftone  $1,350.  Miles  Machinery 
<!»■.  10  River  St..  Red  Bank.  N.  .1. 


5  58  Linotypes 

■  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Interfype 
8-psge  E  Duplex  Press 
Dtibed  Miehle  A  Babcock  Presses 

northern  MACHINE  IVORKS 
MarRhall  ft  JefTorson  Strepta 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


WR  sale— DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 
rRESS,  Model  E,  complete  with 
?.****'  *H-500.  Excellent  con- 

Box  3942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


fRACnCALLY  NEW  325  G  Hand 
^™l*d  Vandercook  Proof  Press. 
,M  2444  X  27.  Priced  reason 

Printrraft  Representatives,  277 
Broidway.  X’ew  York.  N.  Y. 


equipment.  Directo- 
®*t.  Monomelt,  Morrison  Saws,  Ro- 
Sharers,  Radial  Arm  Routers 
-lerwtype  Supplies,  Chases.  Form 
inn  m  Mezo-Steele  Company, 

jw  West  Madison  St..  Chicago,  111. 


18  PAOF  nFTDT  cv  4.  u  i  .  *  .'lotor.  Uoon  con 

aV7  ■^-P'--»^"t,tive,.  27 

'‘'l»'P'n<‘nt,  available  now 

?0r' -  PKR  PLANT;  5  L 

1-11  °ALE:  Practically  new  Nolun  page  Hoe-Webb  pri 
mill.  '’*'*'‘Paper  proof  press,  fully  equipment  and  Kem 
®J^^'„2225  fob  our  floor.  Meriden  Record  ( 

ibe  Gsxette,  Gastonia,  N.  O.  Connecticut. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  20,  1949 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE’ 

FOR  SALE 

Hue  unit-type  press,  4  units  with 
double  folder,  2244"  cut-off;  roll 
stands  at  both  ends.  Complete  with 
75  h.p.  AC  drive  and  stereotype 
equipment.  All  new  gears  and  bear¬ 
ings  installed  new  within  past  two 
years.  Available  immediately. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COilPANY 
40U  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago  6,  III. 
Phone  ANdover  3-6497 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

LINOTYPE  WANTED  —  Single  key¬ 
board  fan  type  Model  14,  fan  type  8, 
low  base  or  high  serial,  high  base  5. 
Box  3943,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS^ 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  aervice. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-22$l 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone;  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  "Shulpress  X’ew  York” 


FOR  SALE — 3  NEW  TYPE-O  WRITER 
keyboards  for  use  on  50-60  cycle,  110 
volt  AC.  X'ever  used.  $800  each, 
wire  or  write  Huntington  Publishing 
Company,  Huntington,  W.  Vs..  John 
F.  Hamilton,  Public  Relations  Dept. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  ph. 
60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width,  16-page  tubulars,  or 
quad  presses.  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO., 
YVaterbuvy  91,  Connecticut. 


High  grade  used  newspaper  rotary 
presses;  Goss,  Hoe,  Scott  and  Duplex; 
electrical  equipment  and  stereo;  some 
with  color;  reels  and  C-H  conveyors. 
All  page  sizes.  Write  us  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  list. 

Model  “A”  and  Model  *‘E”  Plat  Bed 
Presses  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  cars. 
We  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo, 
and  composing  room  equipment. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
Phone:  ANdover  3-6497 


32-P.\OE  and  48-page  Hoe  Newspaper 
Presses;  Wood  Jr.  Auto  Caster  and 
Plate  Finishing  Machine  for  15  in. 
diam.  plates,  7/16  in.  thick,  23  9/16 
in.  sheet  cut;  Model  25  Vandercook 
full  page  Proof  Press  with  inking  at¬ 
tachment;  Duplex  Dry  Mat  Roller; 
Hoe  full  page  Flat  Shaver;  2  1/2  ton 
Goss  Metal  Pot;  No.  8  Hoe  Electro¬ 
type  Metal  Furnace,  2.400  lbs.  capac¬ 
ity,  with  3-pan  Barking  Stand;  Wesel 
heavy  duty  Elec.  Galley  Proof  Press; 
Amsco  Saw  Trimmer;  New  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks:  Galleys  and 
Galley  Cabinets,  all  sizes — new  and 
used;  New  “Dural”  lightweight 
Stereo.  Chases.  32  in.,  38  In.  and  40 
in.  full  automatic  Power  Cutters;  Bal¬ 
ing  Presses,  both  new  and  second¬ 
hand;  Cylinder  Presses,  all  sizes.  Send 
for  current  list.  Thomas  W.  Hall  I 
Company,  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St.. 
Now  York  18  (Plant  at  Stamford, 
Conn.) 


MODEL  C — 42-Em  Intertype  with  d 
Magazines.  4  Molds.  Electric  Pot,  AC 
Motor.  (Jood  condition.  Printcrafl 
Representatives,  277  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — COMPLETE  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PLANT;  5  Linotypes,  Elrod.  32 
page  Hoe-Webb  press  with  stereotype 
equipment  and  Kemp  metal  pot.  Apply 
Meriden  Record  Company,  Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


OXE  OR  TWO  decks  for  two 
plate  wide  Goss,  224q"  cutolt.  Uue 
curved  piate  router.  State  details. 
Sunday  Eagie,  One  William  St.,  Pas¬ 
saic,  New  Jersey. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

"Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry” 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Ine. 

uNe  UK  TrtO-COLOR  HUE  metal 
decurating  offset  press,  26  x  34.  Dux 
dd99,  Euitor  ie  Publisher. 

55  experienced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant- 

Used  TiiKEE-UNiT  PReSS,  AC 
drive,  2144"  cutoff  preferred.  Must 
be  available  for  installation  by  May  I, 
195U.  Write  A.  E.  Kosene,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  St.  Paul,  Xlinnesota. 

ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
equipment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organization  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

675  Washington  Street 

New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  WAtkins  4-2010 

32-PAOE  OUSS,  Hoe,  or  Scott  2-unit 
type  newspaper  press  with  double 
folder,  complete  stereo  equipment, 
lute  model.  Box  3998,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

W.4NTED — FOLDER,  eitlier  standard 
speed  or  high-speed,  to  operate  with 
Uuss  standard-speed  2-plate  wide 
press,  23  9/16"  cut-off.  Must  be  in 
good  mechanical  condition.  Will  con¬ 
sider  folder  either  with  or  without 
quarter-fold  attachment.  Also  inter 
ested  in  quarter-fold  attachment  to  fit 
either  Goss  or  Hoe  folder.  Please 
advise  make,  age,  serial  number,  con¬ 
dition  and  price  of  equipment  offered. 
CORN  BELT  PUBLISHERS,  INC., 
Chicago  9,  Ill. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.. 

INC. 

! 

Newspaper  plants  dismantled,  moTsd, 
assembled. 

Complete  serrice  from  lajout  to  m- 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS  with  tab- 
loid  attachment,  model  A  or  AH.  high 
aerial  number.  Hox  3997,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

stallation. 

Rotary  and  Flatbed  Presaes,  Compoe- 
ing  Room  Equipment  bought  and  sold. 

503-4th  Ave.  S.  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 

Tel.:  Bridgeport  1115 

WANTED — TYPO-WRITER  keyboards 
in  good  condition  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Box  3983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  to  purchase  for  January 
first  delivery  forty-page  press.  Prefer 
single  roll  operation.  Must  have 
stereotyping  and  drive  equipment. 
Address  replies  to  Albert  £.  Cahlan, 
Review-Journal.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 


PRESS  MOTOR  60  HP,  3  phase,  60 
cycle,  220  volt,  144  amps,  865  rpm 
GE  model  No.  3023,  type  Mt  352-8-60- 
900,  Form  B.  New  or  used  motor  in 
good  condition.  Contact  Gadsden 
Times,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


SECOND  HAND  KELLOGG  key 
boards  for  quick  purchase.  Box  558, 
Burlington  Daily  Newa,  Vermont. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


WA.NTED 

FOUR  UNIT  PRESS  good  mechanical 
condition,  equipped  with  two  or  more 
color  cylinders  and  iucluding  double 
folder  unit  (64  page  capacity  press) 
3244  inch  cut  off,  complete  with  sub¬ 
structure  and  A.C.  press  drive  equip¬ 
ment,  contact  LE  PETIT  JOURNAL, 
INC..  Montreal,  Que. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel-  I 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  1344  i»cb  printing  diameter. 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installationa 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Oallf. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pressea 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  spring  7-1740 


WALLMAN  A  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford,  Ill.  Alton,  Ill. 

Ph.:  3-4164  Ph.:  2-1729 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-009*. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


H.4VE  $5JI  for  active  share  in  small 
newspaper.  West  or  Mid-west.  Busi¬ 
ness  background,  some  journalism  edu¬ 
cation.  Box  4000.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  ASSOCIATES  in  dailies 
or  weeklies  in  south  or  west  by  pub¬ 
lisher  of  financial  ability.  Address 
Box  4002.  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 
MAYING  STRUGGLE  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  AND  LABOR!  I  can  help  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  I  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mechanics  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  partners  on  fair  basis  in  going 
business.  If  you  need  help,  write  me. 
J.  B.  (Billy)  Snider.  648  North 
Beach  Blvd.,  Bay  St.  laiuis.  Miss. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUWITIF-S 

$250,000  TO  INVEST  with  publisher 
u«8irous  of  an  asaociate  capable  of 
aasunun^  full  biidineas  nianaKoment, 
supervision  of  production,  circulation 
Box  3973.  Editor 

&  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_  REPRESENTATIVES 


EDITORS:  Philadelphia  reporters  of¬ 
fer  .local  sidelight  coverage  American 
Degion  Convention.  Limited  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Write  Box  3958.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisner. 


FULL  EUROPEAN  NEWS 
COVERAGE! 

Also  Columns.  News.  Analyses. 
Features  “Made  to  Measure*'! 
Consult  our  ad  on  page  42. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

MODERN,  completely  equipped  newt- 
paper  publishing  plant  in  New  York 
Lity  area  has  room  for  additional  pub¬ 
lications.  Standard,  tabloid  newspa¬ 
pers  and  trade  publications.  Press 
oomposition.  Box  3888. 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 

NOTHING  IS  I.MPO.SSIBLE 
Call  In 

PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATES 
P“V’''‘**''*S  Consultants 
2-5  North  Michigan  Avenue 
_ Chicago  1.  Illinois 


EXTRA  POWER  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  WANT-AD  BUSINESS  I 

For  extra  power  to  keep  your  Want- 
Ad  business  growing,  subscribe  to  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Service.  Hot  linage  tips,  sales-gener- 
sting  staff  training  material,  sell-on- 
signt  campaigns,  sound  management 
suggestions,  novel  promotion — these 
and  much  else  in  every  linage-packed 
monthly  issue.  Our  tenth  year  of 
greater  profits.  Write 
««niple  of  the  Want 
Ad  Service  that  Makes  Yon  More 
Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Advertising  Service 
The  Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  32,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTI.SINC 

AD  MEN  ATTENTION  —  Immediate 
opening  for  young  experienced  classi- 
nea  salesnian  may  lead  to  department 
managership.  Also  need  alert  experi- 
enced  display  salesman.  Write  full 
details  first  letter.  Eagle  Tribune. 
Cheyenne.  W  yoming. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  real  op- 
man:  must 

have  a  knowledge  of  promotion,  lay¬ 
out  and  the  ability  to  organize  and 
manage  men  for  a  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Penn8ylv.mia.  Give  full 
details,  oackground.  experience.  Reply 
to  Box  3921  Editor  8s  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  manager-salesman.  E.» 
penenced  in  promotion,  contract  sell¬ 
ing,  leadership  ability.  Galveston, 
lexas.  News. 


DISPLAY  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  wanted  to  service  local  re 
tail  accounts.  .Must  be  fast  copy  and 
lay-out  mail  with  ability  to  create 
and  develop  new  accounts.  Good 
salary.  Eastern  publication.  Please 
write  complete  background  of  eximri- 
ence  in  application.  Box  ;3976.  Editor 
as  Publisher. 

HARD-SELLING,  advertising-wise  re¬ 
tail  man,  preferably  under  35.  to  go 
places  with  a  young  daily  that’s  on 
.^’ny-  Delightful  couiniunitv, 
splendid  market.  Write  full  applicn 
tion,  including  personal  and  credit 
references,  to  The  Daily  Times, 
Gainesville,  Ga. _ 

OUTSTANDI.NG  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young,  experienced  advertising  man- 
New  daily.  Negotiations  con¬ 
fidential.  Wire  or  write  Eugene 
Worrell.  Independent  Publishing 
Oorp..  Bristol.  Tennessee. _ 

WANTED:  -Ad  salesman  experienced 
all  phases  sales  copy  and  layout. 
South  Florida  daily.  Incentive  basis. 
Excellent  territory.  Box  4024.  Editor 
is  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  MAN  with 
record  for  salesmanship  wanted  by 
midwest  metropolitan  mornmg-eve- 
ning  combination  newspapers.  Good 
salary  and  future.  Send  age.  site  of 
family,  experience  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  confidence  to  Box  3865.  Edi¬ 
tor  8s  Publisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT  advertising  man  or 
woman.  NIust  be  excellent  salesman, 
and  tops  in  lay9Ut.  Excellent  salary 
if  you  can  qualify.  This  opening^  is 
on  one  of  Southwest’s  leading  dailies, 
beautiful  new  plant,  perfect  climate. 
1  xcellent  working  conditions.  Write 
full  particulars  first  letter,  including 
references.  Write  or  wire  Box  No. 
4004.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — LOCAL  DISPLAY  sales¬ 
man  to  service  accounts  on  Ohio  daily 
(14.000).  Experience  ill  copy  writing, 
layout  and  selling  essential.  Must 
be  sober,  ambitious  and  hard  w|ork- 
ing.  "rhe  .leffersonian,  Cambridge, 
Ohio.  _ 


WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  good 
promotional  minded  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  One  who  feels  him¬ 
self  capable  of  taking  over  the  super¬ 
vision  of  our  national  department  - — 
Eastern  publication  —  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  3939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 


CIROUL.ATION  manager  wanted  on 
daily  in  Minnesota  town.  6000  circu¬ 
lation.  Little  Merchant  plan.  Write 
giving  background  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  4017.  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  progressive  Southeastern  ABC 
daily,  twelve  thousand  circulation. 
Must  be  able  to  take  responsibility 
for  entire  department  including  pro¬ 
motion.  Write  giving  background, 
salary  expected.  Box  3903,  Editor 
8s  Publisher. 


HERE  is  your  opportunity  for  perma¬ 
nence,  security  and  pleasant  working 
conditional  One  of  the  Southeast’s 
outstanding  newspapers  requires  the 
services  of  two  to  four  men  for  Dis¬ 
trict  Advisors  and  Supervisors.  Quali¬ 
fications  must  include:  Circulation 
(City  or  Country)  experience,  know¬ 
ledge  and  ability  to  administer  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  minor  and  adult  car¬ 
riers.  Aggressiveness  without  pressure. 
Initiative,  Vision,  and  Leadership. 
High  School  education  required —  Col¬ 
lege  preferred  (detail  curriculum). 
Age  limitation  21  to  35  years.  Salary 
and  advancement  commensurate  with 
performance.  Give  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  qualifications.  State  physical 
characteristics.  Box  3877,  Editor  8s 
Publisher. 


LIVEWIRE  circulation  manager  for 
iiational  monthly  publication,  special- 
izi'd  fiebl.  Circulation  now  4000  and 
Manager  is  expected  to  help  build  it 
up  l■onsiderably  in  next  year.  Must 
be  experienced.  Starting  salary  not 
great  but  much  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  Write  Dorothea  Bell,  l."07 
State  Street.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CAPABLE  EDITOR  wanted  for  high 
class  weekly  paper  published  in 
Northern  Westchester.  Half  interest 
available  to  right  man.  Car  essential. 
Write  iiualifications  to  Box  4011.  Edi¬ 
tor  Ss  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  desk  man  on 
afternoon  daily  of  25.000  circulation 
in  New  York  state.  Permanency  and 
congeniality  important.  Give  full  data 
and  references.  Box  3962.  Editor  & 
Pii  blisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  weekly  newspaper 
editor  wanted.  Live-wire  man  for  live- 
wire  paper.  Prefer  young  man.  ex¬ 
perienced  on  metropolitan  weekly.  Ex- 
eellent  future.  Box  4015,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

OPENING  for  right  man  as  field  edi¬ 
tor  of  mid-west  farm  magazine.  Must 
he  farm-reared,  journalism  graduate, 
and  he  able  to  operate  speed  graphic. 
Prefer  man  with  one  to  two  years 
reportorial  experience.  Car  essential, 
travel  two  weeks  per  month.  Give 
full  personal  data  in  first  letter,  and 
samples  of  your  writing.  Box  3980. 

Editor  Ss  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR — for  leading  commun¬ 
ity  weekly.  Strong  on  local  news 
and  civic  improvements.  Submit  sal¬ 
ary  and  references.  GUIDE,  129  W. 
Barre  St.,  Baltimore  1.  Md. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced,  on 
Ohio  daily  20,000  circulation.  Write 
fully.  Box  4022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WO.M.AN  between  25  and  35  years 
of  age  to  take  complete  charge  of 
Woman’s  Page  on  central  Michigan 
paper,  12,000  eirculatioii.  Would  like 
jiersonal  interview,  but  not  absolutely 
nece.ssary.  Write  J.  E.  Campbell, 
Owos.so  Argus-Press,  Owosso,  Mich. 


W.IXTKD:  Reporter-editor  for  local 
News  Department  of  progressive  radio 
station  in  Jamestown,  New  York. 
Send  experience,  news  background, 
and  .salary  requirements  to  WJTN. 


HELP  WANTED^MECHANICAL 


.1 0  U  R  N  K  Y  M  A  N  STEREOTYPERS. 
Permanent  situations  available.  Good 
rlimate.  Will  assist  in  finding  hous¬ 
ing.  Write,  eall  or  wire  Stereotype 
Foreman.  The  .Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt 
l>ake  City,  Utah. 


JOURNEYMAN  WEB  PRESSMEN. 
Permanent  situations  available.  Good 
rlimate.  Will  assist  in  finding  hous¬ 
ing.  Write,  call  or  wire  Pressroom 
Foreman,  ’The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  and  Lino¬ 
type  Machinists.  Midwest  daily.  Per¬ 
manent.  $75  weekly  up.  2  weeks' 
vacation.  Housing,  ideal  set-up.  Box 
3908,  Editor  8s  Publisher. 


MECH.INICAL  production  man  with 
experience  in  all  departments  and  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  presses.  Should 
MOW  hold  position  of  Assistant  Me- 
chanit-al  Superintendent  on  paper  of 
75.000  to  100,000  circulation.  Should 
be  in  age  range  from  30  to  45.  Box 
3982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEVERAL  steady  situations  on  the 
night  side  open  in  IS-machine  Ohio 
plant.  Floor  men  or  combination. 
Sickness  benefits,  accident,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  pension  and  vacation.  Union 
Scale,  $2.41-2/3  per  hour.  All  repliea 
treated  as  oonfidential. 

Write: 

THE  CANTON  (Ohio)  REPOSITORY 

W.ANTED — .Vmbitious  young  printing 
executive  for  position  as  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  in  plant  of 
one  of  Northwest’s  most  progressive 
daily  newspapers.  Successful  appli¬ 
cant  must  be  top-notch  printer,  ex¬ 
perienced  foreman,  have  ability  to 
direct  production  of  modern  news- 
jiaper  with  economical  page  costs. 
Position  is  permanent  and  exaeting. 
I'ay  will  be  based  on  ability  and  re¬ 
sults  with  ultimate  promotion  to  full 
siiperinteiidency.  Give  complete  back¬ 
ground  of  record  and  experience  in 
replying.  Box  3977.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED  YOUNG  MAN — Web  Press¬ 
man  (Union)  on  afternoon  daily  near 
New  York.  Must  be  able  to  set  roll¬ 
ers,  adjust  impression,  put  on  blan¬ 
kets,  draw  sheets,  do  own  repairs 
and  act  ns  man  in  charge  in  absence 
of  foriunaii.  Address  Box  3978,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


SIDELINE  DOLLARS 
IF  YOU  NOW  sell  newspapers  you 
can  make  $25  to  $100  per  sale  of 
home  building  page  feature  now  m 
3rd  year.  I^eads.  sales  aids,  territory 
to  responsible  man.  Box  3986.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 

LEADING  EASTERN  newspaper  has 
exceptional  opportunity  for  building 
superintendent.  Must  be  entirely 
qualified  in  directing  maintenance  of 
newspaper  building.  No  responsibility 
for  production  or  mechanical  repairs. 
Write  Box  3883.  Editor  8s  Publisher, 
giving  age,  qualifications,  experience 
and  any  relevant  data  considered  de¬ 
sirable. 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ _  MISCELLANEOUS 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  librwiu 
wanted  by  Southern  daily  circulation 
over  250,000  serving  metropolitm 
area  and  state.  Mature  person  4(. 
sired.  Good  opportunity  for  assistut 
librarian  to  direct  small  staff.  Write 
staling  age,  education,  experience  tnd 
salary  expected.  Box  4030,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENa  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ar«. 
eles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marksud 
Bertha  Klausner.  130  E.  40  St..  N.  t! 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


DISPLAY  salesman,  young,  mtrritd, 
now  employed,  seeks  job  ss  executivs 
assistant.  Successful  and  expsrieneid, 
but  better  fitted  to  newspaper  admin¬ 
istration  according  to  Personnel  Ub- 
oratcry  test  findings  and  recommn- 
dations.  For  a  striking  resume,  writs 
Box  3840,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 


I  WANT  to  manage  a  small  town  daily 
or  live  weekly.  Have  all  qualificationi 
and  references.  Box  3956,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
Desires  position  us  General  Managtr, 
Advertising  Director  paper  up  to  50,- 
000.  29  years’  experience  Advertii- 

ing.  Business  and  Management.  Af- 
gressive  Executive  ability,  Person¬ 
ality,  know-how.  Present  opportunity 
limited.  Di'tails  and  top  references. 
Box  3971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 

ALERT  ADVERTISING  WOMAxi 
college  grad.  4  years’  experienee. 
including  newspaper  retail  space 
soliciting  and  department  store  direet 
m.ail  (copy  and  layout).  Box  3  985, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


.ADVERTISING:  Able,  personable 

woman  (26).  2^/2  years’  newspaper 

experience  plus  IJ^  retail  copy.  Lay¬ 
out  and  type  know-how.  B.S.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Box  4006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 

A  sound  promotional  minded  nswzpi- 
per  man,  25  years’  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  and  background.  Nov 
employed,  10  years  in  present  poii- 
tion  as  advertising  manager.  Complete 
knowledge  of  all  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Age  44,  good  health,  family. 
Protestant.  Prefer  West,  Mid-Weit. 
or  Southwest.  Salary-bonus  srranje- 
ment.  Personal  interview  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  Write  Box  395J. 
Editor  Ss  Publisher.  _ 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  or  OlasilW 
Manager.  15  years’  experience,  if* 
38;  married:  capable;  ambitioni: 
$60-70.  Box  3904,  Editor  4  PiV 
Usher.  _ 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  seeklif 
broader  horizons  on  daily,  K 

giant  economy  size.  Experienced,  *■• 
ployed,  mature,  married.  Blind  sllsyi. 
please  remain  blind.  Box  3858.  Editor 
8s  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Sale* 
and  layout  man  wishes  to  locate  on 
niedium-Hized  daily  west  of  Rockteo. 
College  graduate,  married.  Can  for- 
nish  splendid  references.  Box  400*, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


MR.  PUBLISHER:— 

If  yon  are  looKing  for  an  Adyertu- 
ing  Director  with  •*"*!? 

handling  men  and  one  of  the  top  notch 
space  salesman  in  the  „ 

would  like  to  talk  to  you. 
years  experience  in  every  phase 
newspaper  advertisiug  and  sn  envtsoio 
record  of  constant  promotmns  in  y 
present  connection,  with  which  1  ns 
been  associated  for  18  years.  B» 
personal  reasons  for  desiring 
change  which  I  would 
plain  in  an  interview.  ^*®. 
ried,  3  children.  Box  3845,  Editor 
8s  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  pi 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

ADVERTISING _ 

ji  YEARS  OLD.  My  wife  and  I 
lure  decided  we  want  to  raise  our 
]  children  in  a  small  town.  Want 
i»b  of  building  linage,  prestige  and 
troliu  tor  small  daily.  5  years  news¬ 
paper  display  on  leading  midwest 
daily,  d  years  army.  3  years  active 
jdvertiaing  agency  executive.  Person¬ 
able.  Extremely  hard  working.  Out- 
(tanding  sales  record.  Good  organizer. 
Prolific  on  good  copy,  layout  and 
deas.  Definitely  promotion  minded, 
ind  can  handle  editorial.  B.  J.  De- 
aree.  Willing  to  invest  up  to  $20,000 
ia  right  daily.  Box  4019,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

employed  advertising  manager, 
(500  daily  desires  larger  responsibili- 
tiei.  Skilled  leader,  sound  planner, 
•lean  aalesman,  writes  lively  copy  for 
noney-saving  layouts.  Exceptional 
jniversity  training;  experience  in  all 
departments  including  shop.  For  full 
ipformstion,  write  Box  3873.  Editor 
t  P^blUber.  All  replies  confidential. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST,  28,  with  professional 
iiperience  and  natural  hand  for 
omict  wishes  to  assist  cartoonist 
tear  Chicago  or  be  given  mail  inter- 
lieiri  by  national  syndicators.  Box 
1830.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


iDlTORIAL-SPOKTS  CARTOONIST, 
-iperienced;  desires  staff  or  free- 
tnce  position  small  Eastern  daily. 
College  background.  Box  3974,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  Sea- 
•oned.  National  recognition,  Pulitzer 
soininee.  Strictly  top  grade  ability 
md  originality.  .Available  soon.  In- 
•erested  only  in  position  commen- 
•arite  with  record.  No  strict  party 
ibel,  but  left-wingers  please  ignore. 
3ox  3893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 


CIRCUL.ATION  Manager,  young,  col- 
^e  graduate.  Experienced  (A.  B.  C.) 
So  miracle  man  but  plenty  know- 
:ow.  Available  now  I  Box  3996,  Edi- 
or  t  Publisher. 


IROUL-ATION  EXECimVE  seeks  a 
;)ublisher  that  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
present  departmental  operation  and 
tn  use  20  years’  experience  and  msn- 
gement  to  advantage.  Expert  on 
ttls  merchant  plan.  Newsstands  and 
Mil  circulation.  Thorough  knowledge 
-LB.C.  and  promotion.  Good  person* 
>el  man,  qualified  labor  negotiator. 
Proven  records  of  results,  presently 
'uployed  large  eastern  daily.  Age  43, 
Mrried.  Available  30  days.  Refer¬ 
ees  and  photo  on  request.  Replies 
tonfidential.  Box  3892,  Editor  &  Pub- 
luher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW  YORK  newspaperman  ran  ex- 
sUiTjIy  service  out  of  town  papers 
*ith  feature  stories,  spot  news  cover* 
ppare  or  retaininif  basis. 

^  3ftft2.  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

?ARiS*BOUM),  yoiinjj  newspaperman, 
iJli  a  1  York  Times  experience, 
^11  tike  fi>«ariire  assisrnments.  cover 
visitors,  etc.  Box 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

JOM  D.  STANaRD.  Drawer  1566E. 
>MtUnooga  1,  Tenn.  Ph.:  83  1546W. 
irsveli  Southern  States  regularly. 


situations  WANTED— EDITORIAI 


reporter  looking  for 
wmtnent  position  on  daily.  Univer- 
P*<lu»te,  SDX,  with  all-round 
ypenmc  on  college  paper.  liox 
Editor  &  Pllhli.l.er 


,  AG  EDITOR 

mi.  handling  Press-Radio  le- 

■-  i*. •lulc  agency  desires  bet- 
Sd  n”*'  or  I’K  job  in  Ag 

“S'forestry  experience. 

travel,  SDX, 

5^8*.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ICmSG  for  a  chance.  College  edi- 
,/rar  New  Y'ork  Times  clerk; 

*  PnbliX"""'’"- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I 


•ABLE  COPYRE.ADER — Fully  experi¬ 
enced.  Seeks  permanent  position. 
Box  4009.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.A.MBlTIOL'S  GI,  23,  alert  and  loyal 
hopes  for  career  on  small  town  daily; 
June  '49  journalism  graduate;  two 
weeks  practice  on  Toledo  Blade  re¬ 
porting  staff ;  have  wife,  18  months 
old  son  and  car.  Location  immaterial. 
Box  399.'j.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  man  wants  job  as  wire 
eilitor  oil  small  daily;  11. .A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  3  yt'ars’  experience.  Fast, 
accurate,  dependable.  Box  3979,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

.AUGUST  grad,  B.S.  in  Journalism, 
seeks  general  new.s  reporting.  Com¬ 
muting  New  Y’ork  City  preferable, 
but  not  essential.  K.xperieneed.  2 
Navy  pajiers.  Box  4010,  Editor  A: 
Pii  liiisher. 


BUSINESS  -  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  - 
REPORTER.  Y’oung  man  4*i  years’ 
writing,  editing,  making  up  section  for 
450,000  ABC  daily;  1  year  trade 
paper.  Proven  results.  Excellent 
references.  Box  3946,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHURCH  REPORTER.  24.  Grad., 
University  Chicago  Divinity  .School. 
Publicity,  trade  journal,  veportorial 
experience.  Jim  Carty,  2i>6  South  12. 
Quincy,  Illinois.  _ 


COLLEGE  grad.,  28,  GI,  1  1/2  yesks 
on  small  daily,  seeks  reporting  Job 
on  snappy  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
3847.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESCAPE  THE  LOCK  STEP 
before  1952 — outspoken  Yankee  edi¬ 
torial  writer  invites  constitutional 
majority  restoration  sponsorship  to 
repel  deluge.  Box  3^1,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IVi  YEARS’  part-time  reporting  for 
large  New  York  City  dailies.  Girl,  22, 
seeks  reporting  spot  on  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Box  3955,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  weekly  or  Managing  Editor 
small  daily  South.  Fast,  experienced, 
university  training,  sober,  reliable. 
Box  3875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  journalism  graduate, 
254  years  experience  on  small  weekly 
looking  for  good  editorial  or  coni- 
binstion  job.  Knowledge  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  printing  and  photography.  Mar¬ 
ried.  reliable.  Box  3988,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  and/or 
Writer  in  magaziiie  field.  Book  editor. 
'4  year;  English  instructor,  4  years. 
.Age  27.  Married.  $65.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  4008,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  and  feature  writer,  well 
versed  in  production  seeks  position 
with  daily  or  weekly  publication.  Col¬ 
lege  grad;  25  years  old.  354  years’ 
exi>ericnre  on  dailies  and  magazines. 
Radio-TV,  trade  and  fan  are  special¬ 
ties.  Willing  to  travel  or  locate  any¬ 
where.  Write  to  Box  4005,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERPRISING,  perceptive,  quick 
wilted.  Experienced  general,  features, 
women’s.  Graee  O’Rourke.  Box  68, 
Pt.  Lookout,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter,  27,  desires 
change.  Covered  all  beats,  features. 
BJ  and  BA  Missouri.  SDX  scholarship 
award.  KTA  member.  Married  veteran. 
Box  3914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  plus  youth.  Desk  man, 
reporter  and  rewrite.  Single,  25,  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Available  now.  Will 
travel.  Box  3989.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GIRL,  27,  2  years’  all  round  experi¬ 
ence,  metropolitan  daily,  highly  com¬ 
petent.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3994,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GIRL,  26,  wants  society  on  daily; 
town,  about  20,000.  Missouri  grad., 
public  relations,  trade  journal  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  3834,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

H.AVE  B.A.  in  Journalism.  Married, 
25.  Want  reporting  job  on  medium 
.sized  daily.  Will  travel  anywhere. 
John  Sade,  20  Worth  St.,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

JUNE  journalism  graduate  seeks  job 
on  copy  desk  or  as  reporter,  news, 
or  sports;  good  references.  Write  Box 
4020.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— editorial! 


JOURNALIST 

Y’oung  woman,  university  honor  grad¬ 
uate,  desires  position  with  newspaper 
or  magazine.  Excellent  background 
and  training  for  publishing  field.  Box 
3975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIVE  NEWS  'WRITER,  25.  six 
months  on  daily,  four  months  maga¬ 
zine  free-lancing  in  Europe,  seeks 
eastern  position.  BA  Williams,  MA 
University  of  Michigan.  Box  3852, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  over  20  years 
experience,  seeks  position  with  good 
aggressive  daily;  capable,  good  back 
ground,  good  mixer  and  efliiient.  Box 
3786.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

NEWS  or  wire  editor,  or  copyreader. 
Fast,  experienced,  handle  make-np. 
University  training.  Box  3874,  Edi¬ 
tor  Si  Publisher. 

PE.ANUT  P.AY  tires  college  journalism 
Prof,  seeking  “Coconuts.’'  Knows 
copy,  wire  desks;  features;  rewrite. 
Box  3934.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


.SUNSHINE  and  a  living,  Southwest. 
Editor,  7  years  experience.  Available 
ample  notice.  T.  R.  .Adams,  2226  10 
St..  Rockford.  Ill. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  5  years’  experience 
all  phases,  available  immediately  for 
12-25M  Eastern  daily.  Y'oung,  single. 
Box  3941.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN 

Has  grown  up  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  thoroughly  trained 
under  editor-father  in  all 
editorial  aspects  top  20.- 
000  midwest  daily.  Two 
years  working  experience  on 
city  hall,  courthouse,  gen¬ 
era!  assignment.  Three 
months  United  Press  state 
bureau.  Seeks  reportorial 
or  desk  job  larger  paper. 
Veteran  25,  June  graduate 
University  of  Michigan  in 
political  science,  English 
and  economics.  City  editor 
18  months  college  daily  in 
charge  news  staff  of  50. 
tfox  4021.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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REPORTER — 27,  single,  'i  years  daily 
experience,  college  graduate,  SDX. 
Know  sports,  have  references,  car. 
Walter  P.  Crews,  1122  Edgewood  Ave¬ 
nue,  Jacksonville  5,  Florida. 


REPORTER,  now  employed,  .seeks 
desk,  makeup  job.  Small  daily  news 
experience.  Single,  dependable,  refer¬ 
ences  given.  Box  4028,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — 1  year  top  experience, 
veteran,  24,  single,  B.A.  Journalism. 
Will  travel  to  permanent  job  with 
future.  Box  3945,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — Male,  single,  28,  5  years’ 
experience  weekly,  daily,  press  service. 
Army  correspondent.  'Will  travel.  Box 
3907,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Journalism  graduate, 
two  years’  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  including  reporting,  rewrite, 
news  photos,  and  features,  28-year-old 
veteran  and  wife  willing  to  locate 
anywhere.  Box  4029  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — fast,  accurate  copy.  De¬ 
pendable  all  bests.  Small  daily  and 
radio  news  experience.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  3990, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  newspaperman,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  reporting,  wire 
editing  and  desk  work.  Box  4023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER — 5  years  on  small 
metropolitan  dailies,  29,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  background  as  Pro-Baseball, 
player,  umpire.  Seeking  permanent 
s|>ot  on  established  paper.  Box  4003, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SMALL  CITY 
I  PUBLISHERS 

Foreign  correspondent,  34,  return¬ 
ing  U.  S.  with  family  early  1950, 
would  like  to  hear  from  small  city 
publishers  looking  for  experienced, 
mature  editor-managing  editor  on 
permanent  basis,  preferably  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  share  after  suitable 
interval. 

Career  runs  from  college  journal¬ 
ism,  through  weekly  reporting,  post¬ 
graduate  study,  big  city  reporting, 
small  city  ME,  Washington  -  copy  slot 
and  assistant  CE,  magazine  desk,  to 
overseas  assignment  now  in  fourth 
year. 

Desire  to  settle  down  in  pleasant, 
small  city,  establish  jicimanent  home 
and  put  experience  to  work  for  cora- 
miinity.  publisher  and  self. 

Preliminary  correspondence  can  be 
exchanged  now.  Visit  your  city  on 
return.  Write  Box  3967.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

.SKILLED  Reporter  seeks  good  job 
on  staff  of  wide-awake  Midwestern  or 
Southwestern  paper.  University  grad¬ 
uate  with  5  years  experience  on  all 
beats.  Now  employed  in  East  at  sub¬ 
stantial  salary  but  anxious  to  move 
West.  Box  3972.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THIS  PIGEON  wants  to  fly  her  coop: 
23,  B..A.,  2  years  all  around  national 
and  tr»de  magazine  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  editorial,  from  copy  through 
production;  circulation  and  promotion. 
1  year  radio  script  writing.  Next 
roost  must  be  stimulating.  Box  4025, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  M.AN  with  ideas  wants  to 
buy — as  editor — into  going  weekly  in 
coniiiiunity  with  civic  consciousness. 
12  years*  experience  on  metropolitan 
daily,  public  relations,  ad  agency.  32, 
married,  now  in  midwest  but  willing 
to  move.  Immediately  available.  Box 
4012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT  for  medium  or  large  daily.  Com¬ 
plete  working  knowledge  all  phases  of 
production.  Capable  handling  labor 
relations.  Union.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Married,  young,  dependable. 

Box  3925.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRINTER,  experienced  all  depart¬ 
ments,  union,  desires  connection  with 
medium-size  daily  as  foreman  or  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  Box  3960, 
_  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  _ 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  press¬ 
room  Foreman  with  color  experience, 
and  references.  Consider  offers  eny- 
where.  Available  on  ample  notice 
Box  3878.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN. 
Excellent  'JS-year  record  metropolitan, 
small  city  da’ilies.  Know  how  to  get 
top  production  from  staff.  Expert 
makeup,  machine,  copy  cutter.  Early 
forties,  family  man,  no  liquor.  Prefer 
community  good  home  prospects.  I4ow 
employed,  go  anywhere  at  once.  High¬ 
est  references  given.  Box  4027,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced,  young,  fully  equipped,  available 
in  three  weeks.  Give  details,  including 
salary.  Box  3913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PROMOTION,  public  relations,  Idea 
man.  Ex -newspaperman  experienced 
all  phases  newspaper  promotion  and 
publicity.  Excellent  record  in  han¬ 
dling  promotions  for  newspapers  and 
outside  accounts — show  business.  De¬ 
sires  permanent  position  with  live 
organization.  Best  of  references.  Box 
3824.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ SALESMEN _ 

SYNDICATE  Salesman,  yonng,  experi¬ 
enced,  excellent  sales  record,  solid 
knowledge  all  operations.  Box  3029. 
FMitor  Sc  Publisher. 
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By  Arthur  T.  Robb 


When  the  Press  Association  of 
the  Confederate  States  met  at 
Augusta  in  April,  1864,  to  review 
the  past  and  plan  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  24  newspapers  were  repre¬ 
sented,  with  15  editors  present 
m  the  flesh. 

They  had  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibLity  that  advances  of  the 
Union  armies  commanded  by 
Meade  and  Sherman,  especially 
the  latter,  would  cut  some  mem- 
from  communication 
with  Atlanta,  where  the  report 
was  assembled  for  distribution. 
They  hod  to  arrange  for  alter¬ 
nate  lines  of  transmission.  They 
bad  to  reach  agreement  with 
several  telegraph  companies  on 
rates  which  members  could  af- 
fo^  to  pay — no  easy  matter 
when  every  competing  telegraph 
company  appeared  to  make  its 
rate  schedules  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

It  had  to  compose  differences 
with  members  who  didn't  pay 
assessments  on  time  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  status  of  member 
papers  which  flitted  from  city  to 
city  ahead  of  the  warring  hosts, 
changing  titles  and  often  owner¬ 
ship.  It  had  to  “butter  up”  the 
big  city  newspapers,  especially 
those  in  Richmond,  which  re- 
fused  to  publish  cr^it  lines  on 
the  association’s  dispatches  and 
treated  the  group  in  generally 
cavalier  fashion. 


Second  of  Three  Articles 


Most  important  of  all,  it  had 
to  frustrate  the  competition  of 
the  telegraph  companies,  which 
brazenly  lifted  the  news  con- 
fid^  to  their  wires  and  so.d  bul¬ 
letin  services  to  numerous  tav¬ 
erns  and  other  places  of  public 
assembly  along  their  wire  lines. 
•  •  • 

Those  were  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  awaiting  an  answer  when 
Dr.  Robert  Wilson  Gibbes  called 
the  meeting  to  order  in  the  city 
court  at  Augusta  on  the  morning 
of  April  6,  1864.  Secretary  N.  S. 
Morse,  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
and  Sentinel,  noted  these  as 
present  on  his  roll-call: 

Alabama — Mobile  Advertiser 
and  Register,  W.  G.  Clark; 
Selma  Dispatch,  T.  S.  Caswell. 

Georgia  —  Augusta  Chronicle 
and  Sentinel,  N.  S.  Morse; 
Augusta  Constitutionalist,  James 
Gardner;  Macon  Confederate,  H. 
L.  Flash;  Macon  Telegraph,  Jo¬ 
seph  Clisby;  Columbus  Enquirer, 
Thomas  Ragland;  Atlanta  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  Major  John  H.  Steele; 
Atlanta  Southern  Confederacy, 
H.  Waterson;  Savannah  News, 
W.  T.  Thompson. 

Mississippi  —  Selma  Mississip- 
pian,  F.  T.  Cooper. 

South  Carolina  —  Columbia 
South  Carolinian,  F,  G.  DeFon- 
taine. 

Tennessee  —  Memphis  Appeal, 
J.  B.  Dumble;  Chattanooga 
Rebel,  Franc  M.  Paul;  Knoxville 
Register,  J.  E.  Hatcher. 

Represented  by  proxy  were 
the  Selma  (Ala.)  Reporter,  Ra- 
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leigh  (N.  C. )  Progress,  Raleigh 
Confederate,  Goldsboro  (N.  C. ) 
State  Journal,  Winchester 
(Tenn.  )  Bulletin,  Jonesboro 
( Tenn. )  Telegraph,  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Express,  and  Lynchburg 
(Va. )  Virginian. 

*  m  * 

Dr.  Gibbes'  address  opened  on 
a  high  note  of  inspirational  pa¬ 
triotism,  denouncing  the  Federal 
conduct  of  the  "unjust,  unprin¬ 
cipled,  ruthless,  perfidious  and 
diabolical  war.”  He  commend¬ 
ed  his  colleagues  assembled  to 
“consult  for  the  best  means  to 
give  the  people  knowledge,  to 
keep  them  constantly  advised  of 
the  progress  of  their  cause,  and 
to  promote  their  intellectual  re¬ 
quirements." 

As  exponents  of  the  mind  and 
the  will  of  the  Confederate  peo¬ 
ple,  Dr.  Gibbes,  the  historian 
of  the  Revolution,  told  the  edi¬ 
tors  that  “they  are  worthy  of 
their  revolutionary  parentage — 
the  firmness  of  Rutledge,  the 
bravery  of  Greene,  of  Campbell, 
of  Shelby,  the  partisan  heroic 
spirit  of  Sumter,  of  Morgan  and 
of  Marion  are  yet  present  with 
us,  associated  with  the  forbear¬ 
ance  and  dignified  moderation 
of  Washington.” 

Then  the  learned  president 
got  down  to  the  business  of  the 
meeting. 

While  the  reciprocal  ( or  mu¬ 
tual  )  service  might  not  have 
been  up  to  expectations.  Dr. 
Gibbes  attributed  this  to  the 
novelty  of  the  system  and  the 
absence  of  the  habit  of  sending 
news  to  associates  in  other 
places.”  Means  could  be  found, 
he  be.ieved,  to  extend  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  weekly  papers  without 
injury  to  the  interests  of  the 
dailies.  He  recommended  that 
a  penalty  less  harsh  than  sus¬ 
pension  be  devised  for  failure 
to  furnish  locality  news  to  the 
association  for  transmission. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  major  troubles  of 
the  association's  first  year  was 
that  its  news  report  had  been 
good  enough  to  tempt  others  to 
become  publishers  without  the 
labor  and  expense  of  news-gath¬ 
ering.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Gibbes  reported, 
the  managers  of  the  telegraph 
“have  sought  and  found  their 
profit  to  the  injury  of  the  press 
by  availing  themselfs  of  the  fruit 
of  our  labors.”  The  managers 
of  the  Southwestern  Telegraph 
picked  up  the  news  reoorts  con¬ 
centrated  at  Mobile  and  distribu¬ 
ted  them  a.l  over  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  many  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  newspaper  publication. 
The  principal  customers  for  this 
“bootleg”  news  seem  to  have 
been  the  taverns,  which  for  a 
few  dollars  a  week  received  the 
Civil  War  counterpart  of  mod¬ 
ern  radio  and  television. 

To  meet  this  competition, 
which  Dr.  Gibbes  characterized 
as  “actually  destructive  of  jour¬ 
nals  important  to  the  welfare, 
spirit,  and  economy  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  the  Press  Association  had 


copyrighted  its  report.  An  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  Southwestern  Tele¬ 
graph  to  deprive  the  report  of 
this  protection  by  act  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Congress  was  frus¬ 
trated,  Dr.  Gibbes  reported,  by 
the  alertness  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  in  placing  the  facts  before 
the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He 
asked  the  convention  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  asswiation 
should  resort  to  legal  action. 

Also  sought  from  the  member¬ 
ship  was  an  expression  on  the 
equal  assessment  of  the  costs  of 
operation,  on  the  basis  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  responsibility  to 
the  association  of  member  news¬ 
papers  which  changed  owner¬ 
ship.  Under  the  constitution,  it 
was  not  certain  whether  mem¬ 
bership  was  vested  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  in  the  paper  itself — a 
problem  which  was  to  call  for 
solution  in  the  organization  of 
the  AP  30  years  later. 

*  •  • 

Another  knotty  problem  ( one 
which  would  defy  solution  for 
80  years)  was  the  admission  of 
new  members  in  fields  already 
served.  Dr.  Gibbes  observed 
that  “while  it  is  not  desirable 
to  limit  unduly  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  journals  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  prudence  will  dictate 
that  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  ruinous  competition.” 

New  arrangements  were  need¬ 
ed  with  the  telegraph  compa¬ 
nies,  the  president  stated.  Un¬ 
der  the  existing  system,  a  fixed 
rate  was  paid  for  transmission  of 
a  stated  number  of  words, 
known  as  “commutation,”  which 
ran  about  3,500  words  weekly. 
For  wordage  in  excess  of  this 
limit,  some  papers  paid  as  much 
as  eight  cents  per  word  while 
others  paid  only  three  cen*s.  The 
telegraph  companies,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  that  they 
made  no  profit  at  existing  com¬ 
mutation  rates.  A  higher  limit 
on  the  commutation  was  also 
called  for.  Dr.  Gibbes  said,  to 
give  adequate  news  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  markets,  elections,  the 
meetings  of  Congress  and  the 
renewal  of  active  military  move¬ 
ments. 

Also  in  order  were  new  postal 
arrangements.  The  law  re¬ 
quired  that  newspapers  be  dis¬ 
tributed  only  through  the  mails 
and  by  postal  agents — facilities 
which  were  called  “scanty  and 
irregular”  by  the  president.  The 
Postmaster  General  had  recent¬ 
ly  permitted  carriage  of  news¬ 
papers  by  other  means,  provided 
postage  was  paid  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  this  was  not  deemed 
a  sufficient  re.medy  of  the  evil. 
What  was  needed  was  the  right 
to  distribute  papers  by  any 
means  available,  without  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  postage  where  the 
mails  were  not  used. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Gibbes  then  reverted  to 
less  official  matters.  He  opposed 
the  idea  that  after  the  conclu- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  21-23  —  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  "Family”  Meeting, 
Grand  Union  Hotel,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  29-30  —  SNPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Ckmference,  Eastern 
Division,  Biltmore  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Sept.  8-10 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  annual  summer  con¬ 
vention,  Grand  Hotel,  Point 
Clear,  Baldwin  County,  Ala. 

Sept.  9-10  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Assn, 
display  advertising  confer¬ 
ence.  Bed  ord  Springs  Hotel 
Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  11-13  —  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers  Assn 
fall  meeting,  Penn  -  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  17-18  —  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  con¬ 
vention,  seventh  district, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Sept.  18-19  —  Midwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives'  Assn.,  fall  confer¬ 
ence.  Hotel  Fontenelle,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Nebr. 

Sept.  18-20  —  New  York 
State  Publishers'  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  fall  meeting,  Whiteface 
inn.  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-20  —  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  con¬ 
vention,  tenth  district 
(Southwest),  Oklahoma 
City. 

Sept.  18-20 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
convention.  Fort  bhelby  Ho¬ 
tel,  Detroit. 

Sept.  18-21 — Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  second  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Pfister, 
Milwaukee. 


sion  of  peace.  Northerners 
should  be  welcomed  as  citizens 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  reject¬ 
ed  the  consideration  of  over 
tures  by  Northern  peace  partiei 
“It  is  injustice  to  our  noble 
armies  to  trust  to  anything  but 
their  gallantry  and  prowess— to 
them  belongs  the  issue  —  they 
alone  can  conquer  a  peace.  I 
forbear  to  suggest  anything  po¬ 
litical  for  your  action,”  declared 
the  militant  physician. 

Ten  resolutions  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  afternoon  meeting: 

( 1 )  Authorizing  the  supert*- 
tendent  to  employ  a  full-time 
reporter  at  Richmond,  with  such 
compensation  and  allowance  *i 
the  directors  may  see  fit  to  iF 
low. 

(2)  Authorizing  the  superin¬ 

tendent,  the  president  and  the 
Virginia  director  to  make  nev) 
arrangements  with  the  telegraph 
companies,  with  no  smaller  com¬ 
mutation  than  is  now  in  force 
and  with  tolls  on  excess  matter 
to  be  assessed  equally  on  cU 
members,  except  the  Richmona 
press.  A  two-year  contract  wu 
specified.  , 

(3)  Seeking  better  hours  of 
transmission  for  press  news. 

(4)  Declaring  that  news  crea¬ 
ted  and  transmitted  by  the  as^ 
ciation  is  rightfully  and  legally 
the  property  of  its  members. 

(5)  Naming  a  committee  » 
negotiate  with  the  Southwest^ 
Telegraph  for  a  plan  by  tehtch 
news  could  be  sent  to  the  Mu- 

{ Continued  on  page  44) 
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imth  good  people 


Help  hitih  neliool  boyn  nueeeed  in  "bunineHN.**  Jim  Murphy.  (2n<l  from 
left)  and  Uave  \Mlliams  (2n<l  from  right),  power  eompany  men  and  v»)hmteer 
advisers  to  a  Junior  Achievement  group  of  high  school  boys,  consult  with 
officers  of  the  group  on  raising  production  to  fill  a  rush  of  orclers  for  its  prod¬ 
uct-plastic  vases.  Like  other  J.  .X.  groups,  these  boys  get  practical  experience 
by  running  a  miniature  business  one  day  a  week,  with  guidance  from  their 
businessmen  advisers. 


Good  news  starts 


Most  everyone  wouM  like  to  l>e  the  kind  of  "ootl  neighbor  who 
makes  his  eoniniiinity  a  better  plaee  to  live  in.  Some  people,  like 
tlie  power  eompany  men  in  these  four  true  stories,  have  more 
opportunity  than  others. 


Made  new  Jobn.  new  ineome  for  bin  atate. 

Ralph  E.  ('.ale  ticft).  electric  company  official,  talks 
with  processors  Claude  Delweiler  and  Albert  Carlsen 
about  starch  made  from  potatoes  that  used  to  be 
wasted  after  Idaho's  harvest.  He  enlisted  his  company 
and  the  National  Farm  Chemurgic  Council  in  research, 
and  helped  farmers  start  a  potato  starch  industry  to 
use  the  potatoes.  Today,  ll.()00  tons  of  starch  yearly 
mean  new  cash  and  more  jobs  for  Idaho. 


life  by  aralfirlal  renplratlon  In  a  ear! 

Carl  Royal,  Eugene  Mecklem  and  William  Welton  were 
Working  with  their  electric  company  tree-trimming 
crew  nearby  when  little  Jackie  (Jwens  (on  ladder) 
was  hit  by  a  car.  While  rushing  him  to  a  hospital, 
•bey  found  his  breathing  ha<l  stopped.  Job-trained  in 
first  aid,  they  applied  artificial  respiration  in  the  car 
■or  8  ntiles  and  saved  Jackie’s  life. 


By  their  training,  ami  hy  the  fact  that  their  job  is  a  service 
to  the  public,  electric  company  people  arc  naturally  interested 
in  community  service  of  many  kinds.  That's  why  you  find  them 
active  so  many  ways  in  affairs  of  community-wide  benefit.  And 
their  companies  too  —  America’s  husincss-inanaged,  tax-paying 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies*. 

if  Company  names  on  request  from  this  magazine 
"MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER"  for  dolighffut  comedy,  CBS  —  Sundays  ~  9  P.  M,,  Eastern  Time 


fire  ehlef  and  kitiN  pr<^vent  fire  Ionm!  Fire 
prevention  is  the  off-hours  hobby  of  power  company 
supervisor  (ibarlie  Dell.  Twice  elected  X'olunteer  Fire 
Chief  in  his  town,  he  has  organized  youngsters  into 
a  Junior  Fire  Department  to  take  the  story  of  fire 
prevention  and  safety  into  every  home— greatly  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  fires,  and  helping  to  win  the  town 
the  highest  rating  for  fire  prevention! 


•*4 
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‘My  luishand  tlw tight  Pd  gon 
>o/tiitgfor  a  recipe  eit  2  A.M. 


MKS.  JOHN  Yl'LE,  as  southern  as  hominy  grits,  is  one  of 
the  best  ccM>ks  in  Houston. 

Not  long  ago,  wliile  jK)ring  over  “Our  Readers  Write,”  the 
Oman’s  page  feature  of  The  Houston  Press,  she  saw  a  reader's 
request  for  a  particular  recipe.  It  just  happened  that  Mrs.  Yule 
had  that  recipe  in  a  c(H)klx)ok  she’d  inherited  from  her  grand¬ 
mother. 

But  where  was  the  cookbook?  At  two  A.  M.,  Mrs.  Yule 
remembered.  “I  got  right  out  of  bed,”  she  says,  “and  dug  that 
fool  recipe  out  of  the  lK)ttom  of  a  trunk.  I’d  got  so  many  good 
things  out  of  The  Press  I  just  had  to  answ  er  that  w  oman’s  letter.’’ 


I’nusual?  Yes — but  it  illustrates  the  feeling  Houston  pcopi 
have  for  The  Press.  They  respond  to  it  w  ith  .SOO  letiffs 
week  to  “O.R.W.” — 10.“}  a  day  to  the  N.E..A.  pattern  feature 

This  neighborly  response  is  important  to  you — if  it’s  Houst" 
buvers  vou’re  after! 


In  Fabulous  Houston  a 

completely  covers  a  market 

larger  than  all  of  Dalla^  *1940 
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